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Her best friends would fain 
look for radical reforms in China 
as the result of her present tribu- 
lation. Such expectations have 
been formed after every exposure 
of her incapacity for self-defence 
which has occurred during the last 
half-century. But they have been 
disappointed, as they are not un- 
likely to be once more. The prin- 
ciple of regeneration seems wanting 
in the Chinese ; possibly the nation 
is overgrown, and wants adequate 
vitality in its nervous centres. 

Other countries, it is argued, 
have emerged from as deep abysses 
as that in which China is now en- 
gulfed. The abasement of Prus- 
sia, for example, under the Nap- 
oleonic scourge may be pointed to 
as a degradation which worked its 
own cure, for the whip of the con- 
queror in that instance did rouse 
the spirit of the people. But the 
case is not parallel with that of 
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China, and the apparent similarity 
of the two situations is deceptive. 
Two substances may look much 
alike, and yet give very different 
chemical reactions. So with men. 
You must look behind the visible 
to the invisible which animates 
it before drawing valid compari- 
sons. 

Between the condition of China 
and that of Germany in the Nap- 
oleonic era, the radical difference 
seems to be, that the Western 
country really was degraded, had 
fallen from a higher to a lower 
state, and might therefore recover 
itself, while the Eastern has not 
been degraded at all in any proper 
sense of the word. She has not 
fallen, but has only been discovered 
and found out in the state in which 
she has ever been. With China, 
therefore, recovery would be a 
miraculous birth, lifting her to a 
plane of existence never before 
touched. 

The diversities between the 
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Chinese and other races, though 
proverbial, need to be insisted on 
if we would avoid erroneous con- 
clusions from false analogies ; and 
it is highly important, in the pre- 
sent critical situation of Eastern 
Asia, that Great Britain, at all 
events, should avoid fallacious in- 
ferences from the disclosures that 
are there taking place. Doubt- 
less underneath all diversities lies 
the bed-rock of common humanity, 
the sensations of hunger and thirst, 
and the passions of love and hate. 
Above these diversities, again, 
there is a region of superficial 
likeness between the Chinese and 
ourselves; for, when we get to 
reading the same books and talk- 
ing the same language, it is diffi- 
cult to realise the gulf that may 
still separate the Chinese mind 
from our own. A Europeanised 
secretary of legation, or naval 
officer, or raw student, or what 
you will, may descant on the cor- 
ruption and impotence of China 
more unsparingly, perhaps, than 
the harshest of foreign critics. A 
score or two of his sort, one is apt 
to say, would surely reform the 
empire. Yet among their native 
surroundings these prophets of al- 
truistic purity usually drop the 
lip-born virtues as easily as one 
slips off a cloak, and opportunity 
only is needed to prove their kin- 
ship with the unregenerate. 

These superficial strata of con- 
sciousness furnish a medium which 
serves the purposes of business in- 
tercourse, though it does not carry 
us beyond the merest common- 
places of social relations. When 
we dip into the middle strata, 
we are met by contradictions of 
thought and of feeling which defy 
accommodation. The duties, the 
aims, and the pleasures of life, the 
bonds which bind men together, 
and the forces which drive them 
apart, all assume a complexion so 
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different that we cannot longer 
reason from the one to the other 
as if they were things of generic 
identity. As far as the east is 
distant from the west are the 
mental springs of the Eastern 
divided from those of the Western 
peoples. 

These fanciful mental compart- 
ments may serve to suggest a 
possible reconciliation between ap- 
parently opposite views of Chinese 
character as seen through Euro- 
pean spectacles. Primitive hu- 
manity uniting us all at the 
bottom ; an impassable chasm in 
the middle ; and again an illusory 
concord of mental processes at the 
surface. Through the refractions 
of this upper medium, we are apt 
to be led astray in our attempts 
to follow the operations of the 
Chinese mind; for as soon as we 
travel beyond the well-mapped 
province of simple commerce, we 
begin to mistake Cape Flyaway 
for solid land. Using the reasons 
and deductions stamped with the 
hall-mark of Christendom as if 
they were current coin also in the 
Chinese mart, is like ploughing 
the sand. This is by no means 
an academical, but an eminently 
practical thesis; for from our fal- 
lacious appreciations proceed our 
fatuous dealings with the Chinese 
outside of the commercial sphere 
—our Tibetan and Burmese farces, 
our Opium Conventions, and the 
rest of our sterile attempts to con- 
ciliate, by sacrifice, a people and 
Government who are moved by 
our caresses no more than the 
Dean and Chapter of St Paul’s 
would be moved by scratching the 
dome of the cathedral. COoncilia- 
tion is no doubt good if gone 
about on a basis of fact, but the 
method of Great Britain towards 
China has been both expensive 
and destructive of the very end 
in view. And if the British Gov- 
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ernment, misled, it may be, by 
people having a personal interest 
in feeding the fallacy—although 
it had its own qualified agents on 
the spot to tell the truth when 
required—could be so far deceived 
as to the character of the Govern- 
ment of China, it is small blame 
to the general public if they also 
have failed to make a juster ap- 
preciation. 

Without further preamble, then: 
the world has been looking on 
for the last nine months at the 
strangest thing it has seen for 
many centuries, perhaps indeed 
the most notable thing that has 
ever been seen in the Eastern 
hemisphere. It is not only that 
one part of the great East has 
risen in arms against another, for 
that has frequently happened ; but 
it is a nation new-born, which, 
though the farthest east—so far 
east, indeed, as to approach the 
meridian of the extreme west—has 
equipped itself cap-a@-pie in the 
whole armour of the West, which 
has risen on the grand Rip van 
Winkle of nations, and has not 
only conquered but routed it, and 
walked over one of its provinces, 
like a sportsman among the Sep- 
tember turnips. From all the 
accounts that have come to hand, 
it appears that, with the exception 
of the naval battle off the Yalu, 
and the stubborn stand made by 
General Tso pu Kwei at Ping Yang, 
there has been no real fighting. 
The campaign has been a series of 
autumn manceuvres, in which the 
obstacles were standing crops, in- 
different roads, and slow transport. 
The Chinese troops which have 
been massed at various points have 
—with the exception of General 
Tso’s Mohammedans and part of 
the force under General Sung— 
fired a few random shots and “ske- 
daddled ” along prearranged routes. 
The men have thereupon made the 
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best of their retreat, helping them- 
selves as they went along to the 
necessaries of life, and the more 
evil-disposed among them falling 
into violence and outrage. Many 
have no doubt strayed off and 
taken to brigandage, some have re- 
turned with spoils to their homes, 
and perhaps the better half have 
rallied round their leader, ready 
to repeat the same formalities a 
hundred miles nearer home. Eye- 
witnesses declare there has been 
—as there always is — much 
exaggeration in the popular ap- 
prehension of the outrages of the 
beaten soldiers, and that wherever 
the men received reasonable hospi- 
tality, and were enabled to satisfy 
their hunger as they passed, the 
villages had little to complain of 
in the way of violence. 

In the beginning there may have 
been some hope that by masses and 
sheer doggedness the Chinese might 
make some stand against their in- 
vaders. But when, at the very 
first encounter, it was proved to 
them that with their defective 
arms, their loose discipline, and 
antiquated organisation they had 
no chance whatever, the Chinese 
forces thenceforward abandoned 
all idea of fighting. Fugitives 
with their backs full of bullet- 
holes impressed all the troops they 
met in their retreat with exag- 
gerated terror of the enemy ; and 
resistance practically was at an 
end. 

The causes of the military col- 
lapse of China are many. The 
system of administration is like a 
ship with a hundred leaks, any one 
of which is sufficient to sink her. 
Whether the men under a differ- 
ent system could be formed into 
an army fit to cope with a serious 
enemy is a matter of speculation. 
For the present it is the men under 
existing conditions that claim our 
attention, 
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One epithet describes not only 
the military, but every other State 
department in China: it is “ make- 
believe.” No matter how excellent 
any system may be in theory, it 
would break down in practice 
under this fatal qualification as 
soon as it came into collision with 
anything that tested it. In war, 
the Chinese are in the wooden-gun- 
and-painted-tiger stage, illusion 
pervades everything, and there is 
a general tacit acquiescence in de- 
ception. This base coinage serves 
internal needs, since it passes cur- 
rent in the country, but for exter- 
nal use it is naught. 

Thus, when we speak of num- 
bers, there is no possibility of as- 
certaining them. Nobody knows, 
and nobody immediately concerned 
cares to know, how many troops 
are here, there, or anywhere. In 
making up estimates, the total 
number ordered, or authorised, 
is reckoned as already with the 
colours, even though not a single 
recruit may have gone through the 
goose-step. It is the same with 
arms. The order is deemed equiv- 
alent to the execution in any re- 
turns that may be called for. 
Armies are in this manner con- 
ventionally represented as already 
in the field, at specified points, 
fully equipped, which have not, in 
fact, passed into the paper stage of 
existence. The Emperor and_his 
Court, the men who may be con- 
sidered the authorities of China, 
are firmly persuaded that there are 
250,000 men now under arms in 
Northern China, and Wu Ta-chéng, 
the Imperial Commissioner for the 
defence of Shan-hai-kwan, and Liu 
Kun-yi, lately appointed to the 
supreme command of the forces, 
both of them civilians without any 
military training whatever, are 
said to be perfectly confident of 
their power to repel any Japan- 
ese attack. Thus the confidence 
of the Government is built up 





on transparently fictitious grounds. 
There is no conscious fraud in 
this. It is but the mental habit 
of a people who use facts and 
numbers in a more or less abstract 
sense, — always excepting when 
they relate to the one subject on 
which the Chinese compass-needle 
never deviates, money. And it is 
the paramount authority of money 
that perverts Chinese executive 
methods, so that the service of 
the State is wholly subordinated 
to the personal profit of the offi- 
cials, 

Almost everything connected 
with public affairs is made up of 
a reality and a fiction, and is 
understood so to be. This duality 
seems to belong to the mental 
structure of the people, so that it 
is customary to make use of the 
fiction to save the truth for per- 
haps great occasions. The true 
reason is neither given nor ex- 
pected to be given even for the 
simplest thing; and when the 
right thing is done, it is usually 
on false grounds. An oflicial, for 
example, may be condemned de- 
servedly, but it is ten to one that 
he is not guilty of the charges 
actually preferred against him. 
The natural instinct of the race 
prompts them to this peculiar 
form of economy of truth, An 
English missionary doctor who 
had a very small and inconvenient 
hospital, into which Chinese strag- 
glers were crowding while he was 
attending to the patients, told his 
attendant to clear them out, and 
he didso. But the man explained 
to them that they had all sorts of 
infectious diseases there, which 
some of them would be sure to 
catch, then there would be great 
trouble, and “who would be 
responsible?” So, exhorting the 
crowd, he hustled them gently to 
the door. To lay falsehood to the 
charge of the Chinese on account 
of this peculiarity would be as 
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inept as to charge a butterfly with 
frivolity. What would in another 
hemisphere stand out like a rock 
as falsehood or rank perjury, is in 
China covered by the tide of the 
prevailing morality. Deceit itself 
ceases to deceive in such sur- 
roundings. 

Obviously these loose mental 
habits of the nation admirably 
subserve the private schemes of 
officials, which are anything but 
loose. That nebulous region of 
numbers is their richest pasture- 
ground. No device could be more 
seductive than the faculty of draw- 
ing pay for non-existent troops, 
nor could there be imagined a 
more convenient stepping-stone to 
extended and comprehensive frauds 
on the State—frauds which must 
be tolerated because every one who 
could criticise is himself in need 
of toleration, and there is none to 
raise the hue and cry. Let us 
imagine a commander intrusted 
with funds to raise 1000 men. 
He does not in his own mind con- 
template more than 500, and per- 
haps has not got beyond 100 when 
he begins drawing funds for arms 
for his full complement. As no- 
body is looking on whom any one 
cares for, the general, if an econo- 
mical man, will perhaps consider 
it a waste of good material to arm 
more than half the men who 
answer the roll-call. Of all the 
forces of Chinese in the field, it is, 
in fact, only a small proportion that 
are armed at all. And so the 
vista of temptation opens wider 
and wider in a system which is 
one gigantic make-believe. The 
generals in the army and the 
officials in all other lucrative posts 
in the empire of course protect 
their good husbandry by liberal 
douceurs to their superiors, which 
secure them in their posts, and 
consequently in their means of 
living and doing well by their 
families. Needless to say how 
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perfectly the clan and family ar- 
rangements fit into these schemes 
of economy ! 

It is, then, under this system 
that thousands of troops have been 
hurried to the front—not, however, 
above one-third of the official 
numbers—without any drill, great 
numbers without arms of any kind, 
a small percentage armed with 
rifles, the rest with spears and 
extemporised weapons. A foreign 
military attaché who was in Man- 
churia in November, and came 
across the advanced-guard of Gen- 
eral Sung’s force, consisting of 
about 1000 men, observed that 
the bulk of the troops were armed 
with gingalls, a small proportion 
with rifles of sorts, and of that 
small number he counted arms of 
thirteen different patterns, requir- 
ing different ammunition. The 
most important fortress, Port 
Arthur, was defended by untrained 
recruits, the proper garrison having 
been sent to the front through the 
blind orders of the Court, nobody 
contradicting. In the catalogue 
the recruits went for men, and 
that was all that the severest 
etiquette required. 

In the army there are troops 
which have been drilled com- 
manded by officers who have not. 
Students from the military schools 
have the mortification to see the 
enemy manceuvring in the very 
way they had themselves been 
taught by their German instruc- 
tors, while their own unschooled 
leaders were conducting them in 
battalions to destruction or in 
mobs to disgrace. Small wonder 
if, after a few such experiences, the 
troops should follow their officers 
to places of safety. Retreat has in 
fact become the order of the day 
in the campaign, but even that 
modest movement has not escaped 
the taint of sham and fraud, 
Generals march off, and report 
themselves at such and such places 
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with their troops, and official re- 
ports state that there is General 
So-and-so with his army. The 
naked truth is that the general 
escaped in the garb of a peasant, 
and, like Sir John Cope, left his 
troops to their own devices, while 
he, with one or two attendants, 
followed his. 

These are but the simplest ex- 
pression of the great principle of 
simulation which pervades Chinese 
life like a vapour. Outside the 
province of trade it may be gener- 
ally assumed that nothing is what 
it professes to be. The inadequacy 
of arsenals, fortresses, ships, arma- 
ments, and armies is but the 
partial exposure of the universal 
sham. They were all imitations, 
with the saving element, the spirit 
of the thing, studiously left out, 
from motives of economy. China 
is in fact held together in the most 
marvellous way by her mere pre- 
tensions, with incredible economy 
of solid support ; and she has also 
managed to impose her pretensions 
on the world. She lives on a 
prestige which has outlived its 
vouchers, as a merchant’s credit 
sometimes outlives his substance. 
What China now suffers from is 
that her paper money is presented 
for payment, and there are no 
assets. : 

But it is, in truth, an appalling 
consideration that a nation of 300 
millions of people should be in this 
derelict condition, their Govern- 
ment under the virtual dictation 
of foreigners, whether friendly or 
otherwise. And one involuntarily 
casts about fora remedy. Oan the 
abuses not be eradicated by some 
drastic surgery, the officials 


purged of their vices, and the 
people rendered patriotic? Per- 
haps, when the leopard changes 
his spots. For the malady is not 
an ulcer which can be cut out, 
but an infection of the blood and 
the tissues. 


It is no family taint, 
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which might be got rid of by 
judicious selection, but a disease 
which is innate in and common 
to the race. Individual excep- 
tions, indeed, are not so rare 
as albinoes among negroes; but 
practically the case is one of a 
pravity of public spirit so univer- 
sal that bad has to be borne with 
because the alternative would be 
worse. Reform requires something 
sound to work upon, some whole 
cloth in the garment that is to be 
repaired ; but this is just the con- 
dition which is lacking here. Re- 
form would mean repentance and 
amendment. Who is there to re- 
pent? The officials who have done 
so badly? They only want the 
opportunity to do worse. Regret 
no doubt exists, but it is mostly 
on the part of those who envy their 
rivals the chances they have en- 
joyed of enriching themselves, If 
it be supposed that China, shamed 
and humbled, will henceforth 
mend her ways, all that can be 
said is that evidence of such whole- 
some feeling is absolutely wanting. 
There is, in this sense, neither a 
“China” to be ashamed nor a 
China to be ashamed of. There is 
no “country” in our patriotic 
acceptation of the term, only a 
vast fortuitous concourse of indi- 
vidualities. On which of these is 
the sense of shame to operate? 
Every one will put it far away 
from himself. The people are in- 
tent on quite other matters, chiefly 
on the problem of keeping body 
and soul together. They are ab- 
solutely indifferent as to who 
governs them; loyal to the dyn- 
asty and grateful for its merciful 
rule, but with a loyalty which 
glows as the warmth of the sun 
on the surface of Neptune. 
Statesmen and public officers 
whose plans have been upset by 
the turn of affairs no doubt feel 
personally interested in the issue. 
Conspicuous among these is the 
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great Viceroy, Li Hung-chang, 
who was primarily responsible for 
the coast defence which has so 
utterly broken down. He would, 
of course, do anything to retrieve 
his lost prestige, but the empire, 
as such, is, comparatively speaking, 
nothing to him; the sovereign 
scarcely more; and, like other 
bankrupt statesmen, he would peril 
all in any scheme which promised 
him a new lease of power. But 
would he use it more worthily than 
he has done in the past ? There is 
not the slightest ground to suppose 
anything of the kind: all that is 
known, indeed, points rather in the 
opposite direction. Of the Vice- 
roy’s subordinates and colleagues 
it is sufficient to say that they have 
the defects of their chief without 
his redeeming qualities. 

If, then, there be no loyalty—to 
be reckoned with as an active 
force—either to the country, or to 
the dynasty, or to the reigning 
sovereign, no national feeling, 
where does the higher corrective 
sentiment come in which is to sup- 
ply the motive-power for improve- 
ment of the national status? Were 
it even only the absence of the en- 
nobling sentiment that stood in the 
way, some inspired man might pos- 
sibly arise who would shake the 
dry bones into life. But, unfortu- 
nately, there is a definite as well 
as a vague and negative obstacle 
toreform. Military disaster, which 
can usually be counted on to stir 
nations to energy, through the de- 
sire of revenge, produces no such 
effect on the Chinese, who hold all 
military affairs in the sincerest con- 
tempt. They are no more ashamed 
of defeat than a middle-aged house- 
holder of Clapham would be of 
being overpowered by a burglar. 
And they will pay ransom with all 
the resignation of a superior person 
who buys off a brigand. “Silent 
deep disdain” is the attitude of 
the East towards the thundering 
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legions. War they consider the 
attribute of savages, but as for 
them, they have ages ago passed 
through the barbarous stages of 
national existence. They hold war 
in detestation, and cannot even 
bear to learn the art. Ohinese 
attempts at national defence con- 
sequently resemble the spasmodic 
efforts of the non-combatant house- 
holder, who, after the thieves have 
got over his garden-wall and into 
his plate-chest, yields to persuasion 
and procures himself a weapon. 
He will not, however, take the 
trouble to understand the horrid 
thing: it will presently become use- 
less from neglect, and should the 
attack on his house be repeated, he 
will search in the dark for his 
cartridges, and will have forgotten 
how to load his revolver, This epi- 
tome of Chinese national defence 
would be still more complete if we 
suppose the servants of the good 
burgess leagued with the traders to 
rob him egregiously in the purchase 
of arms which he could never use. 

But the prostrate condition of 
China as a Power does not rest 
on mere arguments from general] 
observation, for the Government 
has given to the world specific 
proofs of its helplessness and hope- 
lessness. The military collapse 
did indeed alarm the Court: the 
Emperor’s advisers realised that 
the capital itself was not safe from 
invasion ; and that, in short, the 
dynasty was in danger. They 
were at their wits’ end, and cast 
about blindly for counsel. They 
were advised to adopt one of two 
courses—to conclude peace at once 
on any terms, or to prepare for a 
long war. If the latter alterna- 
tive were decided upon, the Em- 
peror must be prepared to migrate 
with his Court into the interior 
of the country, and so place dis- 
tance between himself and the 
invaders, while the defensive re- 
sources of the empire are being 
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organised on a new and efficient 
plan. As generally happens, how- 
ever, where conflicting views have 
to be reconciled, and when the 
decision finally rests where there 
is no personal knowledge to sup- 
port it, an illogical compromise 
was made. The Government chose 
the worst half of both alternatives, 
and in so doing exposed once more 
their shiftlessness to the mockery 
of their enemies and of the world. 
Their efforts to make peace can 
only be described as blindfold ; 
they did not know how to set 
about it. They appealed to one 
neutral Power after another to 
come to their help against the 
mighty, and they made an abject 
public surrender to the Powers 
collectively, imploring them to 
intercede with their implacable 
foe. They despatched one mission 
after another to make their sub- 
mission to Japan. Without con- 
tinuity of counsel, either native or 
foreign, the Government seemed 
to rush into one blind alley after 
another. Japan meanwhile calmly 
surveyed the convulsions of her 
victim, and was in no hurry to 
terminate his tortures. Thus was 
the peace-at-any-price side of the 
alternative advice followed out. 

The other alternative which 
made for war was attended to with 
the like spasmodic zeal. Secret— 
or what passes for secret on the 
Chinese political stage — prepara- 
tions were made for the flight of 
the Court, not to a very great 
distance at first, but sufficient to 
keep well out of reach of the 
enemy. The ladies of the Court 
were, however, to be at once sent 
to an inaccessible position, which 
would have involved, for them, 
an arduous journey, such as the 
Empress - dowager, even in her 
youthful days, found a real via 
dolorosa. 

The military forces were to be 
put into fighting order. The old 
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native system had broken down in 
every part in the most ignominious 
manner: there was not even a 
reserve which could be called out 
to retrieve the fortunes of the 
army, nor one of their hundred 
“generals ” who could shed a ray 
of hope on the fate of the empire. 
The wisdom of the wise and the 
valour of the brave had been tried, 
and alike found wanting. 

In this extremity the princes 
of the empire summoned to their 
counsel the man who had earned 
great renown in their service—the 
foreigner who had performed the 
prodigy of making the Chinese 
fleet fight in the battle of the 
Yalu. General von Hanneken had 
served the Government already fif- 
teen years in connection with the 
coast defence. Under his direc- 
tion the fortifications of Port 
Arthur, Wei-hai-wei, and Talien- 
hwan had been erected. These 
works required infinite patience, 
for whosoever undertakes service 
for the Chinese must be prepared 
for unspeakable obstruction from 
the very people he has engaged to 
serve. Von Hanneken had learned 
to cope with the vexatious intrigues 
of corrupt officials, had gained ex- 
perience in commanding Chinese, 
and had mastered the language 
and official ceremonial. His had 
become a name to conjure with; 
he was the providential man. 

General von Hanneken proceed- 
ed to Peking and met the members 
of the Tsungli Yamén, headed by 
Prince Kung, uncle of the Emperor, 
recently called back to power after 
ten years’ retirement, and Prince 
Ch’ing, who had been President of 
the Board during these ten years, 
but who had now yielded place to 
the former President. To their 
Highnesses and Excellencies Gen- 
eral von Hanneken expounded in 
the downright fashion which be- 
comes a soldier—and of which he 
had already given some samples in 
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his report on the navy and the 
action of the Yalu—the true state 
of their army, and the measures 
which would be required to make 
it fit to perform the great function 
of defending the empire from for- 
eign attack. The conditions under 
which the new army should be 
organised included some which 
were fundamental, as, for ex- 
ample— 

That it should be imperial, not 
provincial, under the direct 
control of the Emperor, who 
should delegate the actual 
command to a Prince of the 
Blood ; 

That it should consist of 100,000 
men as a minimum ; 

That the organisation should be 
on the most approved Euro- 
pean model, and that there 
should be 2000 European 
officers ; 

That as the nominal commander- 
in-chief would have no know- 
ledge of military affairs, he 
should be assisted by a Chief 
of the Staff, who must be a 
foreigner, since there are no 
Chinese competent ; and 

That the supply of arms and dis- 
bursements of money should 
be under the control of the 
central authority. 

These, with sundry subsidiary 
conditions, having been laid before 
them in a speech of great force 
and directness, the Chinese and 
Manchu Ministers expressed them- 
selves convinced of the necessity 
of the measures suggested, and 
requested the author of them to 
reduce the scheme to writing, 
which he did forthwith. 

Now, this was a nauseous draught 
to administer to the Emperor of 
China. It amounted to a root- 
and-branch condemnation of the 
whole military system of the em- 
pire, to a confession of the in- 
competence of Chinese officers, and 
the absolute superiority of foreign- 
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ers. We have only to put our- 
selves for an instant in the place 
of the rulers of China to perceive 
that such admissions could only be 
drawn from them as the result of 
irretrievable disaster and the aban- 
donment of all other hope. It is 
true that a similar admission had 
been made tacitly when Ward, Bur- 
geoine, and Gordon were employed 
to suppress the Taeping rebels ; 
but that was a local and tempor- 
ary expedient, and it challenged 
no Chinese principle, for the thing 
was done first and explained after- 
wards. It is one of the great 
merits of the Chinese never to 
seek to go behind accomplished 
facts; and when this sequence can 
be followed — fact first, theory 
afterwards—almost anything can 
be rendered palatable. In Von 
Hanneken’s case this line of least 
resistance could not be followed. 
The dogma in its repulsiveness 
had to be accepted before the 
first step could be taken towards 
realising the wishes of the Court. 
It is necessary also to remember, 
in considering any such relations 
between Chinese and foreigners 
as those which were established 
between General von Hanneken 
and the Chinese Foreign Board, 
that the foreigner always proposes 
something lasting, comprehensive, 
and capable of expansion, while 
the Chinese is thinking only of 
the exigencies of the moment. 
Whether the question be the con- 
servancy of a river or the settle- 
ment of some great dispute, the 
slatternly order of mind invari- 
ably asserts itself, and the trouble 
is patched up, only to break out 
again on the earliest provocation. 
Dirt and squalor accord well with 
the indolence which tolerates nuis- 
ances of all sorts until they seem 
to be part of the normal order of 
things ; and it is the same “ canna- 
be-fashed ” temper which is at the 
bottom of the ragged and rotten 
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condition of the army. The Im- 
perial Court did not really want 
an imperial army—had never, in- 
deed, conceived the idea of it. 
What they did want was a plas- 
ter for the sore, not acure. The 
enemy was at their gates, and they 
wanted him taken away by any 
means whatsoever. Their anxieties 
extended no further. 

The anti-scientific Chinese mind 
runs so much on miraculous strat- 
egy or supernatural interference 
in the affairs of men, that it was 
as much as anything else the hope 
of eliciting some flash of intuition 
from a man whose name had be- 
come famous, that the Chinese 
Ministers sought this conference 
with their foreign general. In 
China a name goes for much ; and, 
even after the experiences of the 
present war, everything is expect- 
ed of commanders, without refer- 
ence to the machinery with which 
they have to work. In their wars, 
as well as in famines and other 
calamities, the Ohinese are apt to 
look helplessly for a sign from 
heaven, and they are ready to 
take it from the most squalid of 
fortune-tellers. If heaven favours 
them, they will be saved. If not, 
vain is the help of man. The 
Deus is everything ; the machine 
nothing. They are full of chim- 
erical strategy of the wooden-horse 
order, and are consequently the 
ready-made prey of the charlatan. 
To the Western mind it is incred- 
ible that even children could be- 
lieve what the greatest of Chinese 
statesmen believe. A couple of 
quacks were intercepted in Japan 
with a scheme in their heads for 
destroying the Japanese navy, 
which they were going to sell for 
a great price to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. An American of no 
repute appeared a little later with 
another scheme for the annihila- 
tion of the Japanese army, also to 
be sold for a great price. The 
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Chinese officials who were respon- 
sible for military arrangements 
were elated beyond measure ; they 
spoke of the project in whispers ; 
and the very men who stint am- 
munition for the troops would 
readily vote millions for an ignis 
Jatuus. 

Such being their normal frame 
of mind, the Chinese Ministers 
must have received a shock from 
the blunt and brutal proposals of 
a real man. They had doubtless 
flattered themselves that he would 
come, like Elisha, and lay his 
hand over the place, and recover 
the leper by his magic touch and 
a little hocus-pocus. When they 
were told to put their house in 
order, to go and wash themselves 
in a stream of clear water, their 
countenance fell. 

Taking all the circumstances 
into consideration, the Tsungli 
Yamén gave a creditable recep- 
tion to the representations of Gen- 
eral von Hanneken, the merit of 
which is undoubtedly due to the 
two Manchu princes, the Pres- 
ident and Vice-President of the 
Foreign Office. Those who have 
had experience of both have noted 
marked differences of character 
between the Manchus and the 
Chinese, the former being frank 
in speech, reasonable in action, 
just and gentlemanly, and can be 
spoken to as man to man. The 
traditional arrogance and exclus- 
iveness are essentially indigenous 
products, opposed to the Manchu 
genius. Prince Kung, called back 
to office with the prestige of a 
statesman of age and experience, 
and Prince Ch’ing, who had worth- 
ily filled the office of President of 
the Yamén since 1884, secured for 
the innovations of General von 
Hanneken a sympathetic hearing 
such as no Chinese statesmen, not 
even the most enlightened of them 
all, Li Hung-chang, would have 
accorded to them. 
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If we would still more fully 
realise the opposition which any 
scheme of military reform in China 
must encounter, we have only to 
reflect that what the Government 
is called on to do is to resign its 
armed forces to the control of 
foreigners. In other words, it is 
invited to escape from the frying- 
pan by jumping into the fire. This 
is the crux of the whole matter. 
How is it possible for the Govern- 
ment of any country to make this 
great renunciation, still more a 
Chinese Government? For is not 
their whole administration built 
upon a foundation of distrust? It 
permeates every corner and crevice 
of their political and social system, 
and is a ruling factor in the adjust- 
ments of official authority, from the 
highest to the lowest grades. Dis- 
trust of their own people more 
than any other cause has prevented 
the creation of an imperial army 
in the past, a distrust sufficiently 
justified by history. But if they 
so profoundly distrust each other 
whom they know, how are they to 
bring themselves to trust strangers, 
who, besides being unknown, have 
the faculty of eluding the unplea- 
sant consequences of their acts by 
the simple device of withdrawing 
from the country, which in no case 
would they ever make their home? 

Nor is it only the individual who 
may initiate the military reform 
that they have to consider. He 
may, from his antecedents, inspire 
full confidence ; but what of the 
thousands of officers of all grades 
who would have to be employed, 
or even the leader who should from 
time to time succeed to the de facto 
command? The Chinese Govern- 
ment has hitherto been singularly 
well served by its foreign employés, 
who have, as a rule, been men of 
integrity. And, considering the 
character of the employer, and the 
constant temptation to fall into 
Chinese ways, the loyalty of the 
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foreigners has been quite remark- 
able. Yet even among them there 
have been examples to the contrary. 
Did not Burgeoine, when provoked 
beyond endurance by the obstruc- 
tion of his mandarins, propose to 
Gordon that they should go over 
bodily to the rebels and carry on 
the war against the Government ? 
Burgeoine’s provocations are pre- 
cisely what every foreigner em- 
ployed by the Chinese Government 
has to endure. 

The aversion of the Chinese to 
intrust their defences to foreigners 
is one of the principles to which 
the Government has been constant, 
as has been proved on various oc- 
casions by indisputable evidence. 
Even during the most critical days 
of the Taeping rebellion, when the 
foreign fleet arranged for by the 
Peking Government, of which 
Prince Kung was then, as he is 
now, the head, offered to assist in 
the recapture of Nanking, the high 
Chinese officials who were engaged 
in fighting the rebels refused the 
offer, on the ground that the ac- 
ceptance of the conditions required 
by Mr Lay and Captain Osborne 
would have made them masters of 
China. At a severe sacrifice the 
Chinese Government got rid of the 
flotilla. It is this rooted fear of 
the ascendancy of foreigners which 
has excluded them from every posi- 
tion of authority — with the re- 
markable exception of the Customs 
Service—which led to the scurvy 
treatment of Captain Lang, and 
which has all along paralysed the 
energies of the most meritorious 
foreign officers, by placing them 
under the control of ignorant man- 
darins. 

It was in the face of this array 
of anti-foreign feeling that General 
von Hanneken propounded to the 
assembled Ministers his scheme of 
army organisation. ‘You have 
ordered me to give my opinion on 
the present military situation, and 
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I have given it to the best of my 
knowledge. You have asked my 
advice as to the protection of the 
empire, and I have explained the 
only conditions on which it can be 
defended. It is for your High- 
nesses to decide.” To their credit, 
be it said, their Highnesses listened 
respectfully both to the modest but 
manly oration of Von Hanneken 
on the military question, and to 
the no less important and plain- 
spoken address which followed 
from Mr Detring, an old servant 
of the State, on the question of 
general reforms — financial, edu- 
cational, administrative —impera- 
tively required for the success of 
the military reform. It may al- 
most be said that the Ministers 
heard them gladly: the speeches 
must have been as refreshing as a 
blast of pure air to one mewed up 
in a sick-room, It is just possible 
the Manchus caught a momentary 
glimpse of emancipation from the 
incubus of Chinese officialism, and 
of a chance of striking out, with 
the aid of foreigners, a line of 
policy more in harmony with the 
best traditions of their race than 
the rather contemptible réle they 
have been playing for the last 
hundred years. At any rate, they 
accepted the proposals made to 
them, and requested Von Han- 
neken to elaborate the scheme of 
army organisation. 

But the Chinese, as_ usual, 
proved themselves more than a 
match for Manchu princes and 
foreigners combined. Before the 
new arrangement was completed, 
a telegram was received at the 
Yamén from a certain deep-de- 
signing taotai, who has much to 
do officially with foreigners and 
their affairs. He proposed an 
amendment. Army reform? By 
all means. But wherefore this 
waste? By a careful calculation, 
on data furnished by certain drill- 
instructors, put into shape by 
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the agent of a great gun-factory 
whose interest lay in the expendi- 
ture of money on arms, not men, 
the Chinese official was able to 
promise a scheme which required 
only 30,000 men. The economy 
self-evident! The army scheme of 
Von Hanneken would have spelt 
ruin to the race of faofais, for a 
reason which the zealous econo- 
mist did not deem it necessary to 
explain to their Highnesses. It 
provided for central control over 
the purchase of arms. Their craft 
was in danger. No more plunder! 
No more contracts! What is the 
world coming to? The Japanese 
may wreak their will on the coun- 
try without moving the mandarin 
to shame or indignation; but let 
any one touch the palladium, the 
sacredness of contract, and the 
hierarchy will rise as one man and 
fight that invader to the death. 

The plot succeeded ; the bogus 
scheme served its turn; their 
Highnesses paused; sinister re- 
ports began to crowd in upon 
them ; they feared they had been 
too rash in placing so much confi- 
dence in a foreigner; and, in a 
word, they were helpless against 
the hierarchy which held in its 
unclean hands the whole machin- 
ery of administration. Too honour- 
able to revoke the power they had 
given, as a Chinese official would 
have donewithout the least scruple, 
the princes nevertheless acquiesced 
in the withholding of the instru- 
ments of success. It is in the best 
oriental manner to maintain the 
office while tacitly reducing it to a 
sinecure. The power of frustration 
is the one weapon which Chinese 
officials wield to perfection: it 
suits their genius, for it is easier 
to throw a log across the track 
than to construct and run a loco- 
motive. 

The same clever official who 
as good as wrecked the army 
scheme holds several offices of 
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great influence. He is head of 
the Chinese Steamer Company, 
whose vessels are now running, for 
safety, under the German and 
other flags. He is the Superin- 
tendent of Telegraphs. And he is 
the Superintendent of Customs at 
the port of Tientsin, a highly 
lucrative appointment. Altogether 
a person of great influence, he is 
credited with keeping confidential 
terms with the venal corps of 
censors in Peking, which is part 
and parcel of the universal Chin- 
ese sham, and through them over- 
awing his superiors and defying 
public opinion. 

Important as he is, however, 
the Taotai Sheng does not stand 
alone in his opposition to army 
reform. Paradoxical as it may 
sound, the most formidable ob- 
structionist is the Viceroy Li Hung- 
chang, the great reformer. For 
thirty years has this statesman 
stood before the world as the 
apostle of progress in China. He 
has enjoyed almost a monopoly of 
military, naval, and educational 
reform. But now, perceiving the 
sceptre slipping from his hand, 
honest human jealousy asserts it- 
self in the heart of the veteran. 
Shorn, item by item, of his author- 
ity, the Viceroy vindicates once 
more his title to be called the Bis- 
marck of China, by sulking in his 
tent and contemplating, not with- 
out a certain sombre satisfaction, 
the incompetence of his rivals. 
When so patent an explanation 
lies to our hand, it is unnecessary 
to seek for less worthy motives 
for Li Hung -chang’s opposition 
to those reforms of the militant 
services which he himself under- 
took but failed to effect. The 
army with its foreign drill, the 
navy in its entirety, have been the 


children of Li Hung-chang. That 
they have disappointed expectation 
may be as much his misfortune as 
his fault. They were half meas- 
ures, for which, nevertheless, their 
author is entitled to the credit of 
an initiator, who should have been 
followed before this by improvers. 
But his work, unimproved, has 
been tested and found wanting ; 
the blame and the chagrin of the 
failure can only rest on him, and 
to live and see others succeed 
where he has failed seems to be 
more than the unregenerate man 
can bear with philosophy. Thus it 
comes about that the most liberal, 
the most open-minded, the most 
progressive man in China, is at the 
present moment the chief obstacle 
toreform. The passage is narrow, 
and he blocks it. 

Another curious subject of in- 
quiry is opened out by the atti- 
tude of these powerful officials. 
By what means do they exercise 
such an influence over the Gov- 
ernment as to be able to make it 
stultify itself whenever it suits 
their purpose? Li Hung-chang is 
more than under a cloud: he is in 
disgrace, and is only retained in 
his territorial office by the impos- 
sibility of replacing him. A suc- 
cessor was indeed appointed in the 
person of the late Viceroy of Nan- 
king, Liu Kun-yi; but he is old, 
indolent, and somnolent. Before 
he had reached his post, travelling 
as slowly as it was possible, even 
in China, to do, the Government 
received full information as to his 
incompetence from the caustic pen 
of Chang-chitung, his successor in 
Nanking. Not daring then to 
trust him with the responsible 
office held by Li Hung-chang, the 
Government had to provide other- 
wise for Liu without losing its 





1 Since this was written the telegraph has informed us of Li Hung-chang’s 
complete restoration to the Imperial favour, and his despatch to Japan as peace 


plenipotentiary.—Ep. B. M. 
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own face. So the decrepid septua- 
genarian was nominated Generalis- 
simo of all the forces in the field, 
the highest military authority in 
the power of the Emperor to con- 
fer. The appointment betrays the 
Government’s appreciation of mili- 
tary service, though Liu had one 
qualification, his being a native of 
Hunan, which rendered him a fit 
person to be responsible for the 
Hunanese troops, who are now so 
numerous in North China, and 
who always require a fellow-pro- 
vincial at their head. 

The coast defence, the navy, 
and other extraneous offices which 
have given Li Hung-chang his 
special importance, have been 
taken out of his hands and placed 
in the charge of men far less com- 
petent, only the territorial gover- 
nor-generalship being left to the 
Viceroy. His former subordinate 
officials, therefore, no longer owe 
him allegiance, and they make 
their reports direct to the Pe- 
king Government. The viceregal 
court, erstwhile thronged with 
sycophants, is deserted, and the 
great man has leisure to brood over 
the vicissitudes of fortune. How, 
under these changed conditions, 
Li Hung-chang is able to continue 
a policy of his own opposed to 
that of the central Government 
is one of those mysteries which 
belong to that unique political 
system in which the intrigues of 
underlings frustrate the designs 
of the strongest ruler. Chinese 
polity is a maze of filaments, 
among which only the deeply 
initiated can hope to escape en- 
tanglement, and in which occult 
forces are constantly offering 
themselves to the highest bidder. 
By means which are open to all 
who possess the key, Li Hung- 
chang maintains an undefined in- 
fluence, which is potent to nullify 
the projects of other men, but 
impotent for creative purposes. 
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As for the Taotai Sheng, he 
wields his power over the empire 
in a more definite form. He is 
the Superintendent of Telegraphs, 
a post which is simply invaluable 
to a man of his address, and which 
he would not perhaps exchange for 
a Governor-generalship. For ina 
State where everything is venal it 
may be easily imagined what its 
telegraph service must be, corrupt 
to the core. Throughout the course 
of the war, and before its outbreak, 
the Chinese staff have been sell- 
ing the products of the wires to 
Japanese agents. For forty pieces 
of silver, paid monthly in advance, 
a clerk in the Telegraph office may 
be hired to supply, hot from the 
anvil, the most important informa- 
tion that passed over the line. The 
fact was known to the authorities, 
but probably some family zegis was 
thrown over the culprits. Foreign 
news agencies, as well as local news- 
papers, which lived on the leakage 
of the telegraphs, were not likely 
to comment too severely on the 
practices which served their ends. 
Neither were the heads of the 
department in a position to cast 
stones at their juniors, being them- 
selves more or less in the same 
condemnation. The telegraph, in- 
deed, is understood to have been 
a fruitful source of wealth to the 
happy individuals who have en- 
joyed its usufruct. As a new thing 
in China, it was necessarily left in 
the hands of experts, over whom 
the Government proper, and even 
the professional censors, were un- 
able to exercise effective control : 
it was a mystery beyond their in- 
tellectual grasp. A more provi- 
dential instrument could not have 
fallen into the power of a daring 
and avaricious official. It makes 
him master of the secrets of the 
empire, since every telegram be- 
tween the capital and the provinces 
passes under his scrutiny, which, if 
all tales be true, is exercised in no 
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perfunctory manner. The faculty. 


of delaying, forestalling, circum- 
venting, even of falsifying (by 
accident), exercised by an official 
purged of scruple, is sufficient to 
reduce government to a comedy of 
errors. In many respects the effici- 
ency of the administration is less 
now than it was in the pre-telegraph 
days, for it was better to trust 
to slow written communications to 
and from the provinces than to 
have the messages tapped and 
tampered with by people deeply 
interested in baffling all attempts 
at honest government. And the 
central authority probably has no 
more conception of the cause of 
the nightmare which is rendering it 
impotent, than the poulterer in the 
pantomime has of the fourberies of 
the clown at Drury Lane. And to 
think of such practices continuing 
for years, systematically and on a 
really grand scale! 

Speaking broadly, the Manchu 
rulers desire reforms, but lack the 
energy, business training, and the 
machinery to effect them; while 
the Chinese official body, the inter- 
ested foe to change, does possess 
the machinery to defeat any at- 
tempt at improvement. The pathos 
of the situation of course lies in 
the fact that it is the Manchu 
dynasty which is marked by Cas- 
sandra for destruction. It is the 
only tangible entity to be attacked, 
and it must bear the brunt of 
invasion or insurrection, and the 
whole consequences of the imbecile 
venality of the Chinese bureau- 
cracy. The dynasty, tried and 
found guilty—not unjustly in the 
abstract—may be condemned to 
extinction, while the guiltier ac- 
complices escape with their plun- 
der. 

What is to succeed the Manchu 
dynasty no one is bold enough to 
predict. No one has been able to 
suggest an alternative, and the 
known resources of China do not 





provide the material for an im- 
proved régime. There have been 
times when any bold man might 
have made himself master of China. 
Li Hung-chang has had such op- 
portunities if his ambition had 
lain that way. Even now what 
should hinder the great satrap, 
with a body-guard of 500 men, 
from possessing himself of the im- 
perial crown? But apart from his 
tried loyalty to the dynasty, prob- 
ably even the veteran himself 
would hesitate to inflict on the 
country such a curse as his family 
would be. With the exception 
of the son who died young some 
three years ago, the relations of 
the Viceroy have done little to 
commend themselves to popular 
approval. 

The Manchu dynasty, which has 
ruled China for 270 years, is ad- 
mitted to be the best that has ever 
swayed the sceptre. Not only has 
the family produced statesmen of 
the first order, fit to rank with the 
great monarchs of the world, but 
under their rule the country has 
made considerable advances in 
civilisation. The tendency of the 
Manchu sway has been towards 
humanity and mercy. The revolt- 
ing cruelties which were common 
under native dynasties have been 
greatly mitigated, and a marked 
advance towards justice in the 
government has been achieved. 
Even the present crisis shows up 
the milder character of the rulers, 
for whereas under the last Chinese 
dynasty officials who had failed 
were ruthlessly executed and their 
bodies literally thrown to the dogs, 
all past services being forgotten, 
now we see that Justice herself is 
slow and deliberate. Of all the 
cowardly and traitorous com- 
manders which the present war 
has brought to light, only one has 
as yet suffered the extreme penalty 
of his crime, and even he was 
allowed chances of redeeming his 
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faults, and was beheaded only after 
he had proved himself incorrigible. 
The foreigners who are well ac- 
quainted with the circumstances 
admit that the sentence on Captain 
Fong of the Imperial Navy was 
just. 

The rule of the Manchus is far 
indeed from being perfect ; but if 
it were not for the dead-weight of 
Chinese corruption, there is no 
reason to suppose it would not be 
perfectible. If China is ever to 
be reformed through home agencies, 
the Manchu element seems the only 
factor that holds out a promise of 
success, With foreign support it 
might be feasible, but how that 
foreign force is to be applied is a 
problem not likely to be solved 
. except in the actual conflict of 
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rival forces. Clouds very big and 
very black hang over the Chinese 
people, for it is they in the long- 
run who must pay for the negli- 
gence, ignorance, and criminality 
of their rulers. 

China unreformed falls a prey 
to every assailant, but China re- 
formed means China transformed. 
Therein lies the difficulty. To 
root out the tares from among the 
growing wheat may not be easy, 
but what shall we do when they 
both grow on one stalk? If China 
is ever to be reformed, it can only 
be by the agency of the foreigner, 
either within her or upon her ; nor 
has she the power of choosing 
which, for that would imply that 
she also had some power of self- 
regeneration. 





| Vote.—Since the date of this article, our correspondent has informed 
us by telegram of the deserved execution of Wei for cowardice, cruelty, 
and extortion ; of the suicide of the gallant Admiral Ting, whose honour 
refused to survive the surrender of Wei-hai-wei ; and the breaking-up 
of General Sung’s forces in the north, after a most tenacious resistance. 


—Ep. B. | 
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The Coming of Spring. 


THE COMING OF SPRING, 


** Jam redit et Virgo.” 
—VirGIL, Eclogue IV., v. 6. 


i. 


SPRING came out of the woodland chase, 
With her violet eyes and her primrose face, 
With an iris scarf for her sole apparel, 
And a voice as blithe as a blackbird’s carol. 


II, 


As she flitted by garth and slipped through glade, 
Her light limbs winnowed the wind, and made 
The gold of the pollened palm to float 

On her budding bosom and dimpled throat. 


ITI. 


Then, brushing the nut-sweet gorse, she sped 
Where the runnel lisps in its reedy bed, 

O’er shepherded pasture and crested fallow, 
And buskined her thighs with strips of sallow. 


IV. 


By the marigold marsh she paused to twist 

The gold-green coils round her blue-veined wrist, 
And out of the water-bed scooped the cresses, 
And frolicked them round her braidless tresses. 


V. 


She passed by the hazel dell, and lifted 

The coverlet fern where the snow had drifted, 

To see if it there still lingered on, 

Then shook the catkins, and laughed, “’Tis gone!” 


VI. 


Through the crimson tips of the wintry brake 
She peeped, and shouted, “Awake! Awake!” 
And over the hill and down the hollow 

She called, “I have come. So follow, follow!” 
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The Coming of Spring. [April 


VII. 


Then the windflower looked through the crumbling mould, 
And the celandine opened its eyes of gold, 

And the primrose sallied from chestnut shade, 

And carried the common and stormed the glade. 


VIII. 


In sheltered orchard and windy heath 

The dauntless daffodils slipped their sheath, 
And, shimmering close in clump and cluster, 
Dared March’s tempests to blow and bluster. 


IX, 


Round crouching cottage and soaring castle 
The larch unravelled its bright-green tassel ; 
In scrub and hedgerow the blackthorn flowered, 
And laughed at the May for a lagging coward. 


OAD tise 


X. 


Then tenderly ringing old Winter’s knell, 

The hyacinth swung its soundless bell, 

And over and under and through and through 
The copses there shimmered a sea of blue. 


XI. 
Like a sunny shadow of cloudlet fleeting, 
Spring skimmed the pastures where lambs were bleating; 


Along with them gambolled by bole and mound, 
And raced and chased with them round and round. 


XII. 


To the cuckoo she called, “Why lag you now? i. 
The woodpecker nests in the rotten bough; 
The misselthrush pipes to his brooding mate, 
And the thistlefinch pairs: you alone are late.” 
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The Coming of Spring. 


XIII, 


Then over the seasonless sea he came, 

And jocundly answered her, name for name, 
And, falsely flitting from copse to cover, 
Made musical mock of the jilted lover. 


XIV, 


But with him there came the faithful bird 

That lives with the stars, and is nightly heard 
When the husht babe dimples the mother’s breast, 
And Spring said, sighing, “I love yow best. 


XV. 


“For sweet is the sorrow that sobs in song, 
When Love is stronger than Death is strong, 
And the vanished Past a more living thing 
Than the fleeting voice and the fickle wing.” 


XVI. 


Then the meadows grew golden, the lawns grew white, 
And the poet-lark sang himself out of sight ; 

And English maidens and English lanes 

Were serenaded by endless strains. 


XVII, 


The hawthorn put on her bridal veil, 

And milk splashed foaming in pan and pail; 
The swain and his sweeting met and kissed, 
And the air and the sky were amethyst. 


XVIII. 


“Now scythes are whetted and roses blow,” 
Spring, carolling, said; “It is time to go.” 


And though we called to her, “Stay! O stay!” 
She smiled through a rainbow, and passed away. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 
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A HIGHLAND CHIEF AND HIS FAMILY. 


SOME REMINISCENCEs.! 


BY LOUISE C. R. MACDONELL OF GLENGARRY. 


No doubt our father and our 
uncle, afterwards Sir James Mac- 
donell, were well accustomed to 
manly sports and exercises at Glen- 
garry in their boyhood. On their 
father’s death the one was sent to 
Oxford and the other to Cambridge. 
Their instructor at home seems 
to have given lessons in fencing 
or some such exercise. At Cam- 
bridge, my uncle was so expert 
that he drove his teacher back into 
a corner. The latter was naturally 
annoyed at this, and said no one 
had ever done so, “except that 
fellow at Oxford they call Glen- 
garry,” to which our uncle re- 
marked, “ My brother, sir.” Both 
of them were very determined 
men. Our father had two other 
brothers, but I do not remember 
either of them. I believe our 


uncle’s first service was in India’; - 


afterwards he was in Egypt, in 
the Peninsula, and at Waterloo 
he was the well-known hero of 
Hougomont. 

Both brothers must have been 
well accustomed to speak and hear 
Gaelic, but at school they would 
hear nothing of it. At one time my 
uncle was in a Highland regiment, 
and I have heard him say that on 
one occasion while in action he 
was extremely anxious, as he ob- 
served a sort of hesitation along 
the line of troops under his com- 
mand, when he in haste made up 
a sentence in Gaelic, on hearing 
which the men cheered and rushed 
forward. In afterwards telling the 
story, the sentence (which I never 
learned) was greeted with amuse- 


ment and applause. No doubt it 
would be ungrammatical, but it did 
its work. 

After leaving Oxford our father 
was in Rome. His great friend 
was the Hon. Lord Montgomerie. 
When in Rome they both had 
full-length portraits of themselves 
painted by Angelica Kaufmann. 

Afterwards on his coming of age 
he raised the Glengarry Fencibles, 
a volunteer regiment, when with 
the assistance of some one he 
studied reading and writing in 
Gaelic, which I have heard him 
say he did chiefly through the 
oldest Gaelic songs. He was par- 
ticularly fond of music, and had a 
perfect ear and perfect time, but 
not a good voice. 

His marriage took place in 1802, 
at which time Loch Oich must 
have been quite a private lake, the 
stables being on the opposite side 
from the house. 

The change since that time in 
respect of roads must have been 
very great, for by the time I re- 
member there was a good carriage- 
road on both sides of Loch Oich. 
There were twenty-seven miles of 
a carriage-road between Glengarry 
and Loch Hourn Head, which was 
made in our father’s time, no doubt 
partly by the road-money. After- 
wards I remember something of 
that sort having been done in 
Knoydart—a good road made be- 
tween Loch Nevis and Shennachie, 
a narrow one for riders only from 
Shennachie to Barasdale and Loch 
Hourn Head, no doubt partly with 
road-money also. 





' See “Glengarry and his Family,” ‘ Maga,’ September 1893. 
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Our mother, as a daughter of Sir 
William Forbes of Pitsligo, always 
was an Episcopalian, and continued 
so till her death in 1840. She 
mentioned that she never was 
more surprised than when our 
father first spoke of having an 
infant baptised into the Episcopal 
Church, and of joining it himself. 
Stupidly none of us asked why 
he did so. Weall knew that this 
must have taken place between 
1809 and 1812, as our brother was 
baptised by a Presbyterian and 
Jemima by an Episcopalian min- 
ister ; but so far as we were con- 
cerned his Presbyterian customs con- 
tinued, for on Sunday evenings we 
had to repeat to him as formerly 
psalms or paraphrases, not collects, 
&c., out of the English Prayer-book. 
There was an Episcopalian chapel 
about two and a half miles from 
the house, which, we understood, 
was built by our father and a lady 
whose name we never heard. It 
seems never to have been conse- 
crated, as for some years back it 
has been used as a Free Church. 
In those days we must have been 
far from a parish church, as Inverie 
was in the parish of Glenelg, and 
Glengarry in the parish of Kil- 
monivaig. About 1824 Glengarry 
got a missionary, when the popu- 
lation of the parish, or perhaps 
some district of it, consisted of 
609 Roman Catholics, 589 Pres- 
byterians, 8 Episcopalians, and 5 
nothing. The last consisted of a 
Yorkshire gamekeeper, his wife, 
and three children ; but they were 
soon after baptised into the Epis- 
copal Church. I remember our 
elder sister expressing her satisfac- 
tion that the Protestant population 
was so large. 

Our aunt, Mrs Mackenzie of 
Portmore, told us a good story of 
the experiences our mother some- 
times had. One time, when in 
England, she heard very high 
words between a little English 
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woman and our footman. It turned 
out that, knowing our father’s love 
of a fresh-laid egg, this footman 
went regularly, and usually got the 
wished-for egg; but on this par- 
ticular occasion no egg had been 
laid, so he carried off the hen, that 
he might perhaps get the egg in 
time for breakfast. The little 
woman, in a high state of indig- 
nation, followed him, insisting that 
he had stolen her hen, which he 
stoutly denied, saying he had told 
her he would take back the hen as 
soon as it had laid the egg! 

When the part of the Cale- 
donian Canal which runs through 
Loch Oich began to be cut, that 
portion of Glengarry was to be- 
come Government property. About 
a week before the fixed time a 
boat was placed on the loch, but 
it was nowhere to be found the 
next day. The disappearance of 
the boat caused some excitement 
in official circles, and our mother’s 
Edinburgh friends wrote to her say- 
ing that that sort of thing might 
have been done two centuries ago, 
but not now. She knew nothing 
about it, however. It seemed that 
a hunting-party had been arranged, 
and about 3 a.m. the boat was car- 
ried up to Loch Lundy, where it 
remained till their return, when 
it was replaced where it had been 
left a week before. 

I do not know if it was before 
or after his marriage that the creel- 
house at Inverie was put up, but 
our father delighted in everything 
that reminded him of former days 
in the Highlands, and hence had 
this very curious house erected at 
Inverie. I greatly regret that 
there seems to be no sketch, draw- 
ing, or photograph of its interior. 
It was formed of very handsome 
fir beams and standards, probably 
18 inches broad, with perhaps 3 
or 4 feet of hazel basket-work be- 
tween them. As there were three 
windows on each side of the 
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front door, the house was probably 
49 feet long by 14 feet broad, or it 
may have been 63 feet by 18 feet. 
It was covered outside by wood 
and slates only down to the ground. 
The only mason-work was in the 
centre, dividing it into two equal 
parts. There was a fireplace in the 
masonry for each room, and at the 
end of each room were two small 
bedrooms 7 or 9 feet square, and 
about 8 feet high, plastered inside, 
and perfectly comfortable, at least 
in summer. I occupied one of 
them in 1837, during a visit to the 
Highlands from May till Novem- 
ber. There was a door at the back 
between the rooms, opening into 
an ordinary stone-and-lime back 
wing, the floor of which was made 
of some sort of firm clay. It was 
taken down and replaced by a 
handsome set of modern rooms 
some years ago. 

It was probably about 1804 or 
1806 that our father got the guns 
formerly used on the old castle, 
and taken away after Culloden, 
restored to him, as in 1806 Allan 
Macdougall, our bard, composed a 
song in honour of our father’s gal- 
lantry in getting back the guns, of 
which he says, “ Many a one knows 
it is threescore years since they 
were taken away.” The recovery 
of these guns must have been a 
source of much rejoicing. They 
were long wall-pieces, such as one 
man could carry for a short dis- 
tance. On receiving permission to 
have them, our father set out for 
Fort Augustus with twenty-four 
men to carry them in turns. On 
reaching Fort Augustus he found 
that the Governor, either Lord 
Dalrymple or Lieutenant - General 
Alexander Ross, had received no 
orders to hand over the guns; but 
a week after our father and party 
set out again, and no doubt re- 
turned in triumph with them this 
time. They were not now quite 
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the same as when they formerly 
stood on the castle walls of Glen- 
garry, having been altered by the 
Government. They were to be used 
on festive occasions, one of which was 
when Prince Gustavus visited Glen- 
garry. I remember seeing the guns 
on the lawn supported on trestles, 
and there were tents, which had 
probably been used by the Glen- 
garry Fencibles, making the place 
look very gay and military like. 

In those days there were no such 
grand shooting-lodges in the High- 
lands as now. I am told that a 
young Duchess of Gordon asked 
the butler how the late Duchess 
managed to have so much company 
at Kinrara, for she could see no 
room, when he replied by telling 
her that for weeks at a time he 
had slept on the top of the kitchen 
dresser ; and it was known that a 
niece and two other young ladies 
slept in her bedroom, probably not 
a large one, as they were sent out 
to wash in the burn!—no doubt 
some sheltered spot. ‘There was a 
waterfall near Ochtertyre where the 
late Sir W. Murray told me he and 
his brothers used to go to for a 
shower-bath, having some sort of 
screen hung up to hide them from 
the road. Greenfield at Glengarry 
was quite small, three rooms below 
and two lofts above. No doubt 
the risings in the Highlands in 
1715 and 1745 left the properties 
heavily in debt, added to which 
would be the loss to all seaward 
estates of the kelp industry, as 
described in the ‘Transactions’ of 
the Celtic Society of Inverness, pp. 
405-407, besides other native in- 
dustries. 

I believe Highlanders are natu- 
rally very musical. They have, I 
may say, always a correct ear, 
perfect time, and in general good 
voices even when quite untaught. 
They used to sing at all their work, 
in their boats when rowing, and in 
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reaping the corn men and women 
all sang, as well as when making 
a stack and tramping down the 
hay. The women also sang when 
waulking the new cloth, and at 
their washing-tubs they could sing 
for themselves to keep time with 
their work. Up to 1837 this was 
the general custom, but it gradu- 
ally fell off until 1845, after which 
there was little of it. I am told 
that the Free Church ministers at 
once set their faces against any 
sort of ordinary songs and dancing, 
and that when men were driving 
carts for miles along a country 
road, perhaps with the sun beating 
on them, they were apt to go to 
sleep and fall off, which if they 
were singing they were less likely 
to do. At marriages or “ harvest 
homes,” when many young people 
were collected, if they did not 
sing or dance, they must talk, 
which would often end in gossip 
of an ill-natured kind; certainly 
it would not always be of the best 
sort. 

There were in my young days 
two gentlemen, brothers, frequent 
visitors at Glengarry, for whom 
our father had a decided liking. 
About 1822 they were named Jan 
and Charles Hay Allan, about 1824 
they were named Stuart Hays, and 
about 1837, when in Edinburgh, 
they were talked of as “the Princes.” 
Before Ian’s death he was known as 
John Sobieski. At Glengarry they 
were believed to be related in some 
crooked way to the royal Stuarts, 
and were said to have been educated 
in a Spanish monastery. They had 
pleasant conversational powers, were 
accomplished, drew all sorts of old 
Highland armour, old brooches, &c., 
sang one or two Gaelic and English 
songs, sometimes joined in the High- 
land games, and danced some parts 
of the Highland Fling very well. 
They were obliging and good- 
natured, and went to the Episcopal 
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chapel with the family, though our 
Presbyterian servants suspected 
them to be Romanists, as they had 
a black St George’s cross sewed 
on one corner of their plaids. I 
remember my eldest sister telling 
our governess that they were talk- 
ing much about some dress Stuart 
tartan on a white instead of on a 
red ground; but for her part she 
thought it must be like a Scottish 
blanket (made of tarry wool and 
crossed with checks of blue), but 
no doubt they would soon be seen 
wearing it, and so they did, calling 
it the royal Stuart tartan. Some 
years after we heard of and saw 
what they called the “Stuart hunt- 
ing-tartan” on a green ground. I 
have long since believed that both 
tartans were their own invention. 
On one occasion a party of gentle- 
men wished to cross Loch Garry 
to Greenfield, used as a shooting- 
lodge, but the loch was flooded, 
and the boat could not be reached, 
when, to their surprise, Charles 
came from Ton-an-doun, the small 
inn (where he had undressed), with 
a blanket round him, and swam for 
the boat, so that soon after they all 
got across. 

In 1827 Ian had a long ill- 
ness at Glengarry, and was con- 
fined to bed. Afterwards he got, 
for some hours in the day, to the 
dining-room sofa. On leaving the 
house he must have driven seven 
miles to Fort Augustus, so as to join 
the steamer on his way to Forres. 
He continued so ill that only 
Charles could come to our father’s 
funeral in February 1828. I do 
not think I met them again till 
1837, when my brother, myself, 
and others were on a visit to Lady 
Ramsay (my father’s sister) at 
Erkless Castle, and we wished to 
call for them, as they then lived 
near. It was arranged that, as our 
aunt did not wish to meet them, 
we were to leave her and party at 
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a certain point until we returned, 
as this would prevent their meet- 
ing her, instead of which they met 
us, and, in spite of all we could do, 
insisted on coming to see us into 
the carriage. So poor Aunt Ram- 
say was in horror, but there was 
no escape. The horse of the dog- 
cart in which she was to drive 
became restive, and in a second one 
of the gentlemen stood at its head 
while the other handed her lady- 
ship up to her seat, both of them 
looking as courteous and magnifi- 
cent as possible. 

We frequently, in 1838, met 
them at balls in Edinburgh, and 
again in Bute, about 1844. They 
also about this time published 
some books, one of which made me 
think very little of them, as it 
alludes to a funeral (my father’s), 
and infers that Charles was treated 
as the most important person at it. 
Such nonsense! my father’s only 
son, only brother, and my mother’s 
brother, Lord Medwyn, and Mr 
George Forbes never would have 
given place to him. 

Our father’s intense love of, and 
pride in, all Highland things must 
have seemed very strange to mem- 
bers of the family from the South. 
Miss Patterson, who for six years 
was our governess, and a very 
good governess too, a native of 
Edinburgh, educated as a Presby- 
terian in the Merchant Maidens’ 
Hospital, and Mr Green, for a 
short time our brother's tutor, 
must have found themselves in a 
very strange atmosphere, particu- 
larly the latter. I think Mr Green 
could only have been a very few 
years older than my brother, as they 
both came from Eton together. 
He distinctly resisted our father’s 
opinions of Highland character, 
and to such an extent that he 
agreed to run a race of twenty-seven 
miles, from Loch Hourn Head to 
Glengarry House, against our piper, 
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Archie Munro, an active man, a 
native of Oban. I do not know 
how long this was settled before 
the challenge came off; but we 
knew that Mr Green on one or two 
occasions ran round Loch Oich by 
way of practice, a distance of from 
five to eight or ten miles! 

The day before the race Mr 
Green, the piper, and perhaps our 
father were all at Loch MHourn 
Head ready for the next day. The 
competitors started from the house 
of Mr Macrae, one of our tenants, 
commonly called ‘ Glenquaich,” 
from the name of his farm. On 
starting, Mr Green promised an 
old wife some teaif she would start 
with them, which she did, but I 
never heard how far she ran! The 
first part of the road was ex- 
tremely steep, the last half was 
a gentle descent. Our father rode 
along with the first, and no doubt 
the groom followed with whoever 
was last. Soon after the start 
the piper’s nose began to bleed, 
which he knew to be an omen 
of success, and so it turned out, 
for in due time he overtook Mr 
Green, and won the race by about 
twenty minutes. I cannot be cer- 
tain, but I think the race was run 
in about four hours. When the 
piper arrived he got the usual dram, 
and we were surprised to see our 
mother take out porter for Mr 
Green. I think it was warm, with 
oatmeal or something of the sort 
on the top. She had always been 
afraid of the race being bad for 
him, and he so far from his friends 
in England. Though he did not 
come in first, our father gave him the 
promised prize of a Highland dress, 
which no doubt would be a curios- 
ity amongst his English friends. 

Miss Patterson was a vastly more 
sensible person. She saw clearly the 
good points in the family arrange- 
ments, and the healthful manner in 
which her pupils were trained ; and, 
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our father always expressed his 
satisfaction at our vigour and spir- 
its. She must, however, have 
found it difficult to understand the 
value set upon birth, old family 
being considered independently of 
wealth or poverty. I have long 
thought this feeling accounts for 
the native dignity and self-respect 
of the Highlander. He knows to 
what chief he is related by the ties 
of blood ; and whether he is fourth 
or fourteenth cousin to him, he is 
not ashamed of being poorer. He 
feels proud of his descent, proud of 
his clan and of the country his 
ancestors never disgraced. Miss 
Patterson could know little of such 
feelings: the daughter of an Edin- 
burgh tradesman, brought up also 
as a Presbyterian, her ideas were 
rather more strict on the subject of 
a well-kept Sunday than ours. 

My father had no end of anec- 
dotes about our ancestors, parts of 
which I remember, though I was 
only-a schoolroom child of under 
fourteen when I heard him relating 
them. I was, however, old enough 
to feel keenly interested in them. 
One story that impressed me very 
much was related to account for 
the origin of the Clan Macintyre. 
A party of Macdonells on one oc- 
casion were out in a boat, when a 
knot of wood sprang out, causing 
a serious leak; whereupon one of 
the party stuck in his finger to 
fill the hole, and then cut it off 
with his dirk, thus saving the life 
of the whole party. From this cir- 
cumstance his descendants were 
called the Macintyres, or Sons of 
the Carpenter. 

Another story which I heard my 
father tell relates to the bloody 
hand which appears in our coat 
of arms. A doubt having arisen 
as to which of two brothers a cer- 
tain estate belonged, it was agreed 
that he whose flesh and blood 
should first touch the property was 
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to be regarded as the rightful 
owner, Accordingly the two young 
men started in two boats for the 
land in question. One of them, 
seeing that he was losing the race, 
when near the shore pulled out 
his dirk, cut off his hand and 
threw it on land, thus establishing 
his right to the property, as his flesh 
and blood had touched it first. 

Our father, like most Highland- 
ers, was a firm believer in dreams 
and Highland prophecies. I re- 
member him one evening after 
family worship (Episcopal), in 
which 2 Kings 20th chapter had 
been read, telling us that his father 
had a dream in which the day of 
judgment had come, and on the 
book being opened he was told 
that his life would be prolonged 
seven or fifteen years longer (I 
forget which); that he might be 
either better or worse; and that 
about the end of the stated time he 
died. He also told us of a man 
who dreamt he saw a light floating 
down a river and turning into a 
creek, where it remained. On 
mentioning this dream to a friend, 
he was told there would be a dead 
body in the creek, and on going 
to the spot and removing some 
withered leaves he found the body 
of a man who had been drowned. 

In 1831, when boarded in a Lon- 
don school, a companion, also from 
Scotland, told me that my father 
had dreamed he saw three birds on 
a tree, all of which flew away, and 
that he believed the birds repre- 
sented his young boys who had 
died. I often wondered about this. 
We had lost six young brothers, and 
had only one brother alive. In 
1834 I managed to ask aunt Fanny, 
our mother’s youngest sister, still 
unmarried, about it, when, to my 
surprise, she told me that he had 
seen seven birds on a tree ; six (our 
little brothers) had flown away, but 
the seventh (our one brother) stayed 
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a long time and then flew away also. 
The two dreams came wonderfully 
true. Our only brother married in 
1833 and died in 1851, leaving 
three sons, of whom two died un- 
married, the youngest married but 
left no family, by which time the 
whole of both properties had been 
sold except a small portion round 
the ruins of the castle, the burial- 
ground, and a small monument our 
father had built. These became 
the property of his elder daughter, 
and are now the property of her 
only surviving child, J. A. Cun- 
ningham, Esq. of Balgownie, 
which is the fulfilment of a well- 
known prophecy that the whole of 
the properties were to pass out of 
the family, after which they were 
to be restored by the son of a black 
woman. This also may come true, 
as the descendant of one of our 
great-granduncles may be alive, and 
perhaps wealthy enough to purchase 
the properties, now in the hands of 
two people. 

There was another prophecy, now 
fulfilled, of which I knew nothing 
till about 1845—that of the three 
last Glengarrys, one was to be 
drowned, as my brother’s second son 
was when at Chatham ; one was to 
die a lone stranger in a strange 
land, as his eldest son did in 
New Zealand; and one was to be 
poisoned. We can hardly say his 
youngest son was so, but improper 
food or medicine may have acted as 
poison, for he died at sea out of 
health on his way home from New 
Zealand. 

We had very nice gardens just 
outside the orchard gate. We had 
each a rake, hoe, and spade, and 
a little wheelbarrow between us. 
We had each our own garden, and 
each year we got radish, cresses, and 
Dutch turnip seed to sow in them, 
and to feast upon as soon as they 
were ripe; also flowers, the gar- 
dener now and again giving a tuft 


of polyanthus or other plant in 
flower, which pleased us greatly. 
When our brother was at home 
from school he helped Caroline 
with her garden, so it was some- 
times in better order than Jemima’s 
or mine. 

One day we were much pleased 
at a visit from our father and 
mother. They told us to bring our 
barrow and to come with them. 
There had been some walks cut 
through the lawn, and the turf was 
all neatly built in heaps alongside. 
We were told we might have 
the turf to build a house with, and 
we were to wheel it to our gardens 
ourselves, which we set about at 
once, and began to build the walls 
close to the orchard wall. Our 
great difficulty was about a roof. 
We had no end of turf, but how 
could we make them keep up? One 
day, to our great joy, Jemima said 
she had seen some wood with which 
a splendid roof could be made, and 
so we resolved to use it. It was 
so large it took Jemima at one 
end and Caroline and me at the 
other to carry it. Our house was 
now soon built. It had a turf 
wall, perhaps 2 or 3 feet high, 
on which the roof rested, leaning 
against the orchard wall. The 
one end was filled up with turf, 
leaving an open space as a door near 
the wall. The other end was all 
built up except a square space 
which served as a window. There 
were two seats, probably of turf, one 
quite low, on which Caroline and I 
sat bending forward, as the roof at 
that side was very low, while the 
other seat was close to the wall, on 
which Jemima could sit erect, also 
a cousin, James Skene, about her 
own age, who sometimes spent his 
holidays at Glengarry. The roof 
was covered with turf, and the 
erection looked nice. 

This house was our great delight. 
We took shelter in it if rain came 
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on—not that we in the least dis- 
liked being wet, but that we liked 
the fun of taking shelter. I do not 
know how long we had this house ; 
but one day our father and mother 
visited us in our garden, and to our 
dismay told us our roof was the top 
of the box in which our father’s 
full-length portrait by Raeburn had 
come to Glengarry, and that it was 
now to be returned. We had been 
endlessly asked if we knew where 
this lid could be, but it never 
occurred to any of us that it was 
the roof of our turf-house. When 
the empty box was to be returned 
the butler said we must know about 
it, for some time ago he had seen us 
playing about it as it lay on the 
grass in front of the servants’ hall 
window. The picture remained in 
its box for some time leaning against 
the wall in the drawing-room, no 
doubt till the necessary arrange- 
ments were made to have it hung 
in its proper place, This is the 
identical picture of our father now 
in the National Gallery, Edin- 
burgh. Our governess was quite 
sure we would not tell a lie, and 
said we knew nothing about it. 
So our poor turf-house had to be 
broken up; but our father said 
the piper would make us a nice 
moss-house at another part of our 
gardens, and soon we had a very 
pretty one, with a table and seats. 
This house was made of basket- 
work inside and with moss out- 
side ; the roof was nearly flat, and 
made of rough outside wood, also 
covered with moss. We were much 
pleased at having a table and seats 
on which we could sit upright, and 
we had more room; but before 
long the midges became so trouble- 
some that we preferred sitting on 
the roof, also in wet weather the 
rain got through the roof and wet 
everything we left in it, and be- 
sides there were a lot of earwigs 
about it. 
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A few years ago, on telling our 
girlish troubles to a lady friend, she 
said, “But you would get another 
house?” No, not we. Our gover- 
ness would have been shocked if 
our parents heard even a complaint 
about the house the piper had built 
for us. 

Our father liked us to have as 
much exercise in the open air as 
possible, so each day we walked for 
about two hours with our gover- 
ness, once or twice round the 
home parks,—the same walk week 
after week for five successive days ; 
but we never felt dull or stupid, as 
we usually sang aloud the whole 
time, and our attention was called 
to cbjects of natural history, such as 
birds, trees, and foliage, fruits, or 
seeds of the trees. On Saturdays, 
having a half-holiday, we had longer 
walks, up to the waterfall or to the 
top of a small hill some way off ; 
but for these extra walks our 
mother’s leave had always to be 
obtained. No matter though it 
was rain, sleet, or snow, we were 
out our usual two hours, which was 
more than our governess was some- 
times able for ; and this was all the 
better fun for us, as we delighted 
having a race with dogs. 

We went to the gamekeeper, who 
gave each of us a dog-couple, one 
strap of which was made into a 
loop for us to hold, while the other 
was strapped round a deer-hound’s 
neck. In this way we started at 
once, and tried who would get toa 
particular gate first. The dogs en- 
joyed the race quite as much as we 
did, and in their keenness not un- 
frequently pulled us flat on the 
ground ; but as we held quite firmly, 
they had to wait till we got up, and 
were off again. One day when our 
youngest sister, now Mrs Brown 
of New Hall, about six years of 
age, was beginning to enjoy this 
sport, the dog she had took the 
sulks, and would not run a step. 
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It had done so before, but fortun- 
ately this time it was so close toa 
fence that we fastened it there, 
where it continued yelping until 
we returned with the other dogs, 
and the result was that we had no 
more trouble with its sulks. 

There was a pond in which 
we sailed boats of the commonest 
make,—a bit of wood sharpened at 
one end, with one or two turkey 
feathers to act as mast and sails; 
and we made long green boats 
of sedges. We had a very nice 
swing fastened to the branch of an 
oak-tree on the lawn. We played 
horses like other children, and some- 
times found a branch broken off a 
tree, which made a nice carriage for 
our dolls. They were tied to the 
branch and drawn along the avenue 
in great style. On one occasion 
Sir Hugh Innes, Mrs Lindsay, and 
her only daughter, who was about 
Jemima’s age, were at Glengarry for 
a few days. Her mother said she 
was a great romp; but we were far 
greater, and I fear she found it 
difficult to manage three such wild 
horses as we were, or keep her seat 
on such a swing as ours was. She 
afterwards became Mrs Lillingstone 
of Balmacarra. 

My father encouraged us in all 
sorts of exercise. He used to throw 
his stick, a very stout heavy one, on 
the ground, and tell Caroline and 
me to pick it up between us and 
try which of us would take it from 
the other, he standing by to see fair 
play. My eldest sister told me 
she remembered when she and her 
sister had done the same ; afterwards 
she had to take it against both her 
sister and her brother, and ulti- 
mately from her brother alone, who 
was about seven years younger than 
herself. We did all sorts of exer- 
cises. We lay down flat on our 
backs on the floor, and had to rise 
straight up on our feet without 
turning to either side or putting 








our elbows on the floor. We did 
manage to sit up clasping our 
hands, and as it were pulling our- 
selves forward, after which we 
drew in our feet, and with another 
strong effort pulled our bodies for- 
ward till we stood upright. An- 
other exercise could only be done 
in our nightgowns. Our thumbs 
were tied together behind our 
backs, and we had to pass our 
bodies, feet and all, between our 
arms, so that we stood with our 
thumbs tied in front of ovr waists. 
Both of these exercises ws came to 
do with little difficulty, aad greatly 
delighted in'them. We also tried 
our skill at various feats performed 
at the Highland games, — leaping, 
racing, and putting the stone ; but 
we were forbidden to try throwing 
the hammer, as our mother always 
feared an accident by the head 
parting from the handle. 

There was a pair of white swans 
on Loch Oich, and it was my par- 
ticular pleasure and charge to feed 
them during winter. The oats or 
raw potatoes sliced were given to 
me in the schoolroom, and off I 
started in my house dress, without 
bonnet or extra wrap, over the 
frosted grass or snow, to the edge 
of the loch, calling to the swans, 
who soon came to eat the food I 
threw into the water for them. 
The island on which they made 
their nests was frequently flooded 
in spring, so that they seldom 
reared cygnets ; but in a year when 
they did we delighted to see the 
young birds, covered with dark 
down, often on the backs of the old 
birds, with a great white wing arched 
over them. 

On one occasion a tea-kettle was 
left on the schoolroom fire when 
our governess was in the dining- 
room: at breakfast. It soon began 
to boil, and I thought proper to 
take it off the fire. Not wishing 
to get my hand scalded with the 
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steam, I lifted it off with the tongs 
firmly closed ; but it slid over a bit, 
and some of the boiling water was 
poured on the instep of my foot. 
We rarely, I might say we never, 
cried for pain. We held that Low- 
landers, not Highlanders, would do 
that. So we made no noise, and 
Jemima at once brought a basinful 
of cold water from the next room— 
our bedroom—into which my foot 
was plunged, and on the return of 
our governess she found me seated 
with my foot in the cold water. 
On removing my shoe and worsted 
sock she found my foot badly blis- 
tered. Of course I had done wrong 
to meddle with either the kettle or 
tongs, but in due time my foot 
healed without much anxiety. 

At one time my sister Jemima 
was quite lame. When swinging 
down-stairs on the banisters, she 
fell over and sprained her ankle 
severely, and nothing seemed to do 
it good. Mr Macnab from Bade- 
noch, who was a frequent visitor at 


Glengarry, advised that every fore- 
noon she on a maid-servant’s arm 
should wade up the river, and that 
before going to bed she should have 
a maid standing on a chair pour- 
ing cold water on the injured ankle 


out of a kettle. This cure proved 
most successful, as before long, 
though she was quite lame on first 
going down to the river, she soon 
walked up the steep brae with ease, 
and speedily the one ankle was as 
strong as the other. I think Mr 
Macnab must have been a tenant 
of Cluny’s, and was considered a 
good judge of cattle. It was at his 
house, “Sheribeg,” we lunched a 
few years after, when in 1828 our 
mother, with all of us, was on her 
way to Edinburgh. 

About 1827, when walking as 
usual past the gardener’s house, I 
saw a nice little terrier which I 
must needs pat, and to the surprise 
of us all it bit my hand. Our 
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parents were from home, so Mr 
Hood, our factor, had it drowned, 
for fear of hydrophobia I was told. 
I was entirely to blame, and we 
were all very sorry that Hector was 
to be killed. Next day we found 
his dead body near the pond in 
which he had been drowned. We 
soon settled he might yet be saved, 
and for a day or two we took some 
porridge and milk, which we left 
beside him, which must have been 
eaten up by some bird or beast in- 
stead of by him, for to our grief he 
never came to life again, and his 
dead bédy must have been removed 
or buried out of our sight. 

No nonsense about our food was 
permitted. On one occasion we 
did not like our porridge and milk 
at supper, and were anxious to 
leave the milk, we thought it so 
bad; but Miss Patterson insisted 
there was nothing wrong with it. 
One of our elder sisters, who 
happened to be in the schoolroom 
reading at the fireside, tasted the 
milk, which had a turnip flavour 
but was quite good, and she said 
we ought to be ashamed of our- 
selves to complain of such good 
milk. She also added that our 
two eldest sisters had visited the 
Rosses lately (Ross was a lock- 
keeper on the canal), and saw the 
porridge for the children cooling, 
and that they had nothing but 
water to take it with. Miss 
Patterson said she thought they 
had a cow, to which our sister 
agreed; “but,” she said, ‘their 
cow has no milk at present.” This 
information had a great effect on us, 
as soon after we resolved to do as 
the Rosses did, and take our por- 
ridge with cold water too. No 
doubt we had to finish the whole 
of both porridge and milk; but in 
due time we managed to eat a 
whole plate of porridge with a little 
cold water, and drank up the bowl 
of milk at the end. The lesson 
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was a very wholesome one, never 
to be regretted. Some years after 
we resolved (as much as possible) 
to eat nothing except what grew in 
Scotland. This made us refuse 
sugar with our stewed apples, and 
take plain milk and warm water 
instead of sugar. We could not, of 
course, help taking any sugar used 
in cooking puddings, &c. 

After the peace of 1815 a number 
of foreign princes and noblemen 
visited Great Britain, some of whom 
found their way to the Highlands. 
One of them was much amused to 
see me, a child of five years old, 
standing as happy as possible where 
a perfect shower-bath was falling 
from the roof of the house, where 
two sets of slates met. We might 
get wet as often as we liked if only 
our clothes were changed as soon 
as we came in. To such an extent 
was this done, that our brother’s 
usual punishment of us when we 
plagued him was to walk us into 
Loch Oich and lay us flat down in 
the water. We did not dislike his 
doing so, but rather disliked the 
trouble of having to change all our 
clothes in the middle of the day. 

It must have been about 1822 
that we first saw the two Mr Hay 
Allans, of whom I have already 
spoken. They were tall, and ex- 
tremely handsome, and, like most 
gentlemen, arrived on foot, wearing 
the Highland dress. Their coats 
were not made of tartan cross-cut, 
such as most gentlemen wore, but 
of green cloth, and with uncommon 
sleeves at the shoulder, rather mili- 
tary-looking. The first morning 
they were not down for 9 a.. 
breakfast, nor for some hours after, 
and we could all see that our mother 
was very ill-pleased at this. Our 
brother and Jemima said there was 
a nice ploy for me. I was to take 
a jug of cold water to the door, and 
very quietly open it. I went in, 
holding the jug behind my back. 
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Charles was seated in front of the 
looking-glass in his shirt and kilt, 
and Ian was in bed. They both 
seemed pleased to see me, and Ian 
held out his hands to welcome me, 
when I poured the jug of water 
right over his head, and ran off as 
fast as I could. Ian called out 
“ Halloo!” and Charles laughed 
outright. I got no end of praise 
from my brother and Jemima for 
having done my work so well. 
Both gentlemen were down for one 
o’clock lunch, when we could hear 
our mother laughing with them 
over the children’s trick ; but no 
doubt our mother had much to do 
with it herself, for nothing of the 
sort could have been done without 
her sanction. 

It was probably in 1826 that the 
Earl of Carnarvon, with his daugh- 
ter, Lady Harriet Herbert, and a 
son, whose name I forget, visited 
Glengarry. They were delighted 
with the scenery and the air of 
romance with which they were 
surrounded. One warm summer 
evening, after a six o’clock dinner, 
Lady Harriet, our mother, and two 
elder sisters were seated outside 
the house, when Lady Harriet’s 
attention was called to some twenty 
men in the Highland dress march- 
ing down from the square headed 
by the piper, as there was to be 
dancing that night in honour of 
our guests. Lady Harriet looked 
thoughtfully at them for some time, 
and then said, “ How beautiful ! 
how beautiful! and all alive!” 
which greatly amused the other 
ladies, who were well accustomed 
to such scenes. No doubt Lady 
Harriet must often have seen pic- 
tures of Highlanders, but had never 
beheld them in real life before. 

One afternoon there was a de- 
mand for Gaelic and Jacobite songs, 
so Jemima and I were called down 
from the schoolroom and seated on 
chairs in the middle of the parlour 
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floor, where we sang song after 
song as desired. Our little sister, 
five or six years of age, was dress- 
ing her doll on a sofa, when its 
frock fell on the floor, and a young 
Blenheim spaniel carried it off, 
tossing it in triumph over its head. 
The dog passed close to my chair, 
and, without interrupting my song, 
I caught hold of the stolen frock, 
which my sister came for. This 
greatly amused our visitors, as to 
us it was as easy to sing as to 
speak, 

This year Miss Patterson and 
her three pupils were in lodgings 
in Inverness for a few weeks, and 
got private lessons on the pianoforte 
and in dancing. I had only just 
begun music, and must have been 
about twelve years of age—a clear 
proof of how little value our mother 
set on such accomplishments. At 
that time we spent two days or so 
at Moy Hall on a visit to our 
father’s aunt, Lady MacIntosh, who, 
with Sir Eneas, had been long in 
India. We were delighted with a 
cabinet of curiosities, containing an 
ostrich’s egg-shell and the figure of 
a Chinaman, who always seemed to 
be shaking his head. We also saw 
the bed in which Prince Charles 
slept the night after the battle of 
Culloden, and a Highland bonnet 
he had worn. 

Our uncle James’s nurse was a 
little old woman about seventy 
years of age, who with her husband 
had a room and kitchen to them- 
selves in a back wing of Glengarry 
house. The husband had to herd 
the house cows, some five in number, 
while her chief work was to have a 
comfortable fire on in the kitchen, 
where cottars or others who wished 
to see our father could wait till he 
returned from the hill or elsewhere, 
and she had to warm up the dinner 
which the housekeeper sent out for 
them. She also had charge of a 
large flock of turkeys, which she 
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was quite unable to manage. She 
was fond and proud of our uncle, 
of whom she had charge in his in- 
fancy. On his coming to Glen- 
garry he always brought her print 
for a dress, in those days rather 
more expensive than now, as the 
commonest cost 1s. a yard, and was 
very narrow. He usually sent one 
of us round to say he was coming, 
when she was sure to have on the 
dress he gave her on the last visit, 
worn that day to receive him for 
the first time. Of a night when 
there was to be regular dancing he 
sent one of us to tell her he wished 
to have a dance, and would come 
for her soon. Shortly after that 
they might be seen coming arm in 
arm along the back passage, the 
little old woman so proud of the 
6 feet 3 inches Colonel of the 
Coldstream Guards, and such a 
dance can be rarely seen now !— 
the little woman dancing so smooth- 
ly, with her hands never as high as 
her shoulders, snapping her fingers 
in answer to his wild whooping, 
with his arms right over her head, 
while he too snapped his fingers 
all the while. At the end of the 
dance they went as they came along 
the back passage, till he left her 
safely in her own kitchen. One 
day she was seated on a high bank 
of the river Garry while he was 
angling for salmon, his favourite 
sport. When asked why she was 
sitting there, she said she was 
watching for fear the “coronel” 
would fall into the river! 

My uncle, Sir James, had dis- 
tinguished himself in the following 
battles,—Maida, fought on the 4th 
of July 1806. There were only 
seventeen gold medals given for 
the battle of Maida, and he got 
one of them. Salamanca, 1812; 
Vittoria, 1813; Nivelle, 1813; 
Nive, 1813. For these four my 
uncle had clasps, which he usually 
wore with his Waterloo medal. 
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Once on a Ist of April a young, 
raw Highland footman resolved to 
make her a “‘gowk,” and told her 
the “lady” wished to see all the 
turkeys collected in front of the 
drawing-room window. The little 
old woman could be seen with her 
staff beating about all the bramble- 
bushes, so as to herd all the turkeys 
down in front of the house. Our 
mother was very ill-pleased when 
we reported it to her. She found 
fault with the footman, had corn 
at hand for the turkeys, and sent 
us to help old nursie to bring them 
down. When they were fed, nursie 
was duly praised for their number 
and condition, and probably she 
never knew the trick that was 
played upon her. 

Our mother was very methodical, 
and must have had some trouble 
with new Highland servants. One 
evening our father rang the bell for 
other candles, when the footman 
answered, “There are none, sir.” 
“What, no candles?” “No, sir; the 


lady would not give them out.” So 
our mother had to rise to give them 


out. Every morning at ten o’clock 
she might be seen in the house- 
keeper’s pantry giving orders for 
the day, and then she gave out of 
her storeroom all provisions re- 
quired. No doubt the footman 
had been too late in asking for 
candles, and she refused to unlock 
the storeroom door again, the key 
of which she always kept herself 
till we were old enough, when the 
eldest in the schoolroom got the 
key from her, and gave out what was 
required—a valuable lesson for us. 

One day on returning from a 
drive father was very angry at see- 
ing a bullet-hole in one of the 
windows. He was constantly in 
the habit of leaving his loaded gun 
in a corner of the parlour. We 
were all well taught not to touch 
it; but a young footman in his ab- 
sence had taken a stable-boy into 
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the parlour, and one of them had 
fired the gun off, but fortunately 
without hurt to himself or any 
other person. 

I was a very hot-tempered child 
at Perth, when at about three and a 
half years of age, after the measles. 
I nearly lost my eyesight. A leech 
was applied to them, which I in 
a passion dashed off. I was on 
my mother’s knee at one side of 
the nursery fire, and my nurse, 
Peggie Stuart, was seated opposite 
her. They screamed out at the 
exertion I had made, when I dis- 
tinctly remember seeing the black 
creature lying on the white boards 
of the floor. All through life my 
eyesight has been very defective, 
which my teachers never half be- 
lieved ; but when they complained 
of my obstinacy or carelessness, 
my mother was sure to arrange that 
I was to do no book-work by candle- 
light, but my copy or sewing. To 
this day I have always been a slow 
reader, with a retentive memory 
for facts, but little taste for fiction. 
I never could do “tent-stitch,” or 
work with red or bright colours 
like my sisters, as it was sure to 
pain my eyes. I must have been 
sixty-seven years of age when an 
optician in London saw how de- 
fective my sight was. He quietly 
asked me if I could read. I said 
“Yes,” but that I had never read 
through a book with pleasure in 
my life, at which he was not sur- 
prised. He then asked me to spell 
out some large-printed words which 
hung on his shop wall. My sister, 
Mrs Stuart Forbes, was with me, 
and was vexed at the blunders I 
made. This discovery was a great 
satisfaction to myself, as I had 
often wondered, when my ear and 
time in music were so correct, that 
I had such difficulty in spelling 
well: in fact I had hardly seen what 
I read. 

We spent the winter of 1823-24 
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near Perth, which I liked very 
much, many things being so new 
to us. The sound of the church 
bells across the Tay we thought 
beautiful. We had none at Glen- 
garry, as in those days parish 
churches only had bells. The 
stage-coach named “The Saxe- 
Coburg” passed our gate on its 
way to Dundee, the guard wearing 
a red coat as the king’s servant in 
charge of the mail-bags, and blow- 
ing a horn in case passengers might 
wish a seat in the coach. We had 
nice walks to the top of Kinnoul 
Hill; in Dixon & Turnbull’s 
nursery-garden, in which we were 
shown grafts on fruit-trees; in 
Belmont garden, where we saw the 
sensitive and other curious plants. 
At Kinfauns Castle we first saw 
a cockatoo walking about on the 
grass ; a toy caterpillar which, when 
wound up, crept across the table ; 
and a clock from which a window 
opened and a man looked out when 
striking the hour. 

That winter, when our parents 
were in the south of England, 
Caroline had scarlet fever, and Dr 
Macfarlane said we were all to 
remain in the same bedroom as 
usual, because if any more of us 
were to take it we had probably 
done so already, but the child in 
the nursery was not to come into 
our quarters. None of us took the 
fever, and we all had a holiday 
the first day Oaroline got out to 
sit on the grass. She was always 
a very good child. In church we 
sat in Lord Mansfield’s pew. One 
Sunday Caroline forgot to put her 
halfpenny into the plate at the 
door, being accustomed to the ladle 
being handed round after the ser- 
vice at Glengarry, and so in coming 
down-stairs she managed to get be- 
hind us all and passed her half- 
penny into the empty plate. She 
often spoke of the kind look of a 
gentleman who observed her. 
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On our way back to Glengarry 
we were surprised that the car- 
riages were stopped at a toll-bar, 
The groom should have been for- 
ward before we came up. The toll, 
however, was soon paid, and we 
went on. In due time the groom 
came forward, and father finding 
fault with him, Caroline wondered 
much how he could have been 
charged with drinking (swallow- 
ing) sixpences and shillings! 

Peggie Stuart was a very valu- 
able old servant. She must have 
been nurse for several years since 
1814, but latterly kept Inverie 
House with a Highland girl of 
about eighteen years of age all the 
year round, making cheese, butter, 
and rearing poultry. She was a 
native of Loch Rannoch, and had 
not the best of tempers, particularly 
in June and July, when we all 
came there for sea- bathing, and 
brought a few of the Glengarry 
servants with us. Our parents had 
been at Inverie for a few days 
early in the spring of 1827, and 
told me on their return that Peggie 
was rearing a pet lamb for me, and 
that its name was “Flora.” This 
greatly pleased me. I was her 
favourite, as she had charge of me 
when I was only seven months old. 
In June our two elder sisters, my- 
self, and our brother were sent to 
Inverie. On inquiring for my pet 
lamb, I was shown six lambs nearly 
as large as sheep, and told which 
was Flora. Peggie said there was 
one for each of us. They looked 
as wild as possible, fed on grass 
outside, and probably slept at night 
in some empty stable. These six 
lambs frequently came into the 
house, the lot of them running up 
to the bedroom floor, making a 
great noise on the wooden stair. 
We were frequently sent to turn 
them all out, and to shut the pas- 
sage-door, which Peggie rarely did. 
No doubt, when fed by the hand, 
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they had constantly followed Peggie 
through the house. At that time 
we had no governess. 

One day Jemima, our two elder 
sisters, and our brother, when walk- 
ing, found the tide so far in that 
they could not cross the river by 
the croubhes, or salmon-weir, so my 
brother rowed them across. On 
their return my brother had to 
wade into the river to get hold 
of the boat, and as he wore the 
Highland dress he had only to take 
off his brogues and hose, which he 
put on again when rowing them 
back, but not his garters, which 
Jemima threw into the river for a 
bit of mischief. He had to row 
down the river for them, and as 
a punishment for the trick landed 
her on the opposite side, so that 
she had to find her way home as 
best she could. This gave her a 
walk of some three miles up the 
river-side before she could cross, 
and some two miles more down 
to the house. On coming home 
she rather feared our father would 
be ill-pleased, but her relief was 
great when he only said, “ Well, 
Miss Thunderbolt, where have you 
been ?” 

In the summer of 1826 as usual 
we helped Peggie with her young 
poultry. None of us could ever 
forget having seen a large kite 
carrying off a white chicken in its 
talons. We could see the white 
speck up in the sky and hear its 
piteous cry, knowing that before 
long it would be food for the young 
kites. We were accustomed to hear 
the old bird’s cry of alarm, and to 
see how quickly the young ones hid 
under any broad leaf or tuft of grass 
they could find. We were quite 
happy herding the young turkeys 
or ducklings home if rain came on, 
or in the afternoon. We were no 
small help to Peggie, who some- 
times asked us to rise about three 
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or four in the morning to help her 
to churn the butter, and this we 
were always willing to do. We 
managed to waken about the hour, 
dress ourselves, and go to the empty 
room for work. On one occasion 
Jemima and I were both down in 
good time with Peggie. We were 
the only persons in the house out 
of bed. About five or six Peggie 
left us churning, as she went to 
milk the cows and do her other 
work. We churned hard, but the 
butter would not come. About 7 
A.M. we were quite tired, and hear- 
ing our schoolroom-maid in the 
passage, we asked her to help us. 
There were three of us now, and 
so we worked with a will. The 
churn was such as commonly used 
at that time, a tall narrow pail 
with a lid, through which the 
stick passed. This stick had at 
the low end a circular piece of 
wood full of holes, and this when 
drawn up and down through the 
milk thickened it into butter. In 
the middle of our active work the 
stick came up in our hands, leaving 
the circular wood quite useless at 
the bottom. Jemima and our maid 
saw at once that mischief was done. 
I could see no harm in emptying 
the half-churned milk, mending the 
stick, and going on with our work, 
but Jemima said Peggy would be 
very angry at having to let cold 
air into the milk. Our maid was 
quite frightened, knowing Peggie’s 
bad temper, and just then Peggie 
was herself in the passage. Jemima 
called her in to see what state the 
butter was in. We all stood aside, 
and Peggie took the stick, cautiously 
turning it round between the palms 
of her two hands to gather the 
butter into a lump, and drawing 
the stick carefully up, got ter- 
ribly angry when she saw it was 
broken. She soon drove out our 
maid, who got no breakfast that 
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morning, as she was afraid to go 
near Peggie, while Jemima and I 
were glad to walk quietly up to 
the schoolroom, where as usual we 
breakfasted on porridge and milk. 
Our governess breakfasted in the 
dining-room, and Peggie meeting 
her on her way to the schoolroom, 
told her of the mischief we had 
done. Miss Patterson was not 
sorry to tell Peggie we would never 
be allowed to do so again, and we 
were strictly forbidden to go into 
Peggie’s quarters either by the pas- 
sage or by the back-door. This 
was a very severe punishment, but 
Miss Patterson had always disliked 
our love of being so much with 
Peggie, who very soon felt the 
punishment quite as much as we 
did. The milk-pantry was on our 
side of the passage-door, and she 
often gave us a delightful drink of 
milk or cream; but I think she 
failed to make us disobey our strict 
order. 

We constantly waded about when 
the tide was out, and brought home 
shell-fish or crabs of five or six 
inches for our dinners, which were 
considered safe food if a silver spoon 
was not discoloured when put into 
the pan of water in which they 
were boiled. 

One day, when bathing, Jemima 
managed to get her foot on a small 
flounder and kept it fast till she 
took it up with her hands; but it 
was considered to be sickly when 
so easily caught, and we did not 
get it for dinner. 

Peggie was also something of a 
doctor. Jemima got her toe badly 
cut with a mussel - shell, which 
nothing seemed to cure ; but Peggie 
gathered some herbs at the spring 
well, which, with butter and per- 
haps oatmeal, she chopped into a 
salve on a red-hot slate, and this 
soon worked a cure. 

Her dress during the week was 
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a shortgown and petticoat, spun, 
dyed, and woven in the district. 
On Sunday she wore a dress, also 
home-made, and being a strict 
Presbyterian, did no unnecessary 
work on that day. Most of the 
people were Roman Catholics, a 
parish missionary sometimes com- 
ing from Glenelg to hold a Presby- 
terian service. If we happened to 
be there in June or July it was held 
in the open air, when we children 
found it very difficult to keep good 
and look at the minister when, 
perhaps, a grasshopper or a lovely 
blue butterfly moved about near 
us, or the shepherd-dogs began to 
quarrel, and a stone well directed 
sent the offender yelping away. 
When our Episcopal minister came 
from Glengarry, the dining - room 
was quite large enough to hold the 
small congregation. 

In the summer of 1826 our father 
told us we were to take a valuable 
puppy up to the goatherd’s every 
morning in time for it to get a drink 
of warm goat’s milk, and we got 
some of the milk also. This puppy 
sometimes gave us much trouble. 
If it refused to walk, we had to take 
turns of carrying it, as we must be 
there in time for the warm milk. 
We always admired the goats, some 
eighty of them, of various sizes and 
ages, many of them standing on a 
turf dyke or rock at hand. One 
end of the goatherd’s house con- 
sisted of a large room, with a turf 
seat at each side of the fireplace, 
and a third seat in front of it. 
Each seat might do for two people, 
and no doubt there would be a 
movable low table and_ stools, 
though I do not remember them. 
The house itself was a turf one, 
perhaps with stone sides without 
lime. I quite think now that our 
father’s true reason for sending us’ 
to the goatherd’s was to give us a 
regular early walk when everything 
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at Inverie was so irrregular, bath- 
ing having always to suit the tide. 
We were to leave Inverie that 
year by a steamer which came into 
Loch Nevis for us on its way from 
Skye, and some of us were on board 
when we had all to go ashore again, 
as there had been some mistake as 
to how far it could take us on our 
way to Glengarry. It was quickly 
settled that Miss Patterson, her 
three pupils, the nurse and infant, 
under the care of Saunders Mac- 
donell, or “Kyles” as he was 
called, from the name of his farm, 
were to go round in a boat to Baras- 
dale. The elder members of the 
family were to go there, some on 
foot and some on horseback. After 
leaving Loch Nevis it became so 
stormy that we had all to leave the 
boat, and had a very long walk to 
Loch Hourn. We had some oat- 
cakes and milk brought to us from 
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a house about half-way, and it was 
almost dark when we got a boat to 
take us to Barasdale. It was only 
a salmon-cobble with a broad seat, 
from which the nets could be drawn 
up or let into the sea. On this, 
without any sort of back or rail, we 
three sat, having Caroline between 
us. She was so sleepy and tired, 
Jemima and I had to join hands 
behind her back to keep her from 
falling into the sea. We landed 
about midnight. Having been ex- 
pected about 6 p.m., the elder mem- 
bers of the family were very anxious 
till the sound of oars could be heard. 
We were soon sound asleep, and 
next forenoon we got by a boat to 
Loch Hourn Head, where the car- 
riages were waiting for us, and 
arrived at Glengarry perhaps about 
seven or eight o’clock at night. 
Such are the happy reminiscences 
of our healthy childhood up to 1828. 
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OUR INDIAN FRONTIER. 


Ir is now about seventeen years 
since the late Lord Beaconsfield 
defined in Parliament his “ scien- 
tific frontier” for India; but that 
frontier has since been changed 
considerably. We were then in 
Kandahar, and it was intended 
we should remain there. Had 
the Beaconsfield policy been but 
persistently pursued, we should 
long ere this have had a railway 
pouring into it our Manchester cot- 
tons and other goods. However, 
my intention is not to discuss the 
withdrawal from Kandahar, but to 
deal with our frontier as it is de- 
fined at present. 

A boundary like that of our In- 
dian frontier must of necessity 
change constantly. All who have 
interested themselves in this ques- 
tion are familiar with what is com- 
monly known as the “ buffer prin- 
ciple,” and even those who have 
not studied the matter will still 
readily understand what it means. 
We know what a buffer is, and we 
all know that in time buffers wear 
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NV.B.—In each case the line of actual frontier is some miles beyond these towns. 


out. Well, even so it is with this 
metaphorical buffer. The constant 
friction to which it must be sub- 
jected by the two Powers between 
whom it is said to exist materially 
thins the block. We have with- 
drawn from Kandahar; but we 
have been compelled in self-defence 
to considerably extend our frontier 
on the Belooch and Afghan side 
since the war of 1878 was forced 
upon us. But Russia on her side 
has made still greater advances. 
On our north-eastern and eastern 
frontiers we have lately annexed 
the enormous province of Upper 
Burma, and quite recently we have 
concluded a delimitation with 
China, which defines our frontier 
in that direction. 

The line of our present frontier 
from west to east runs practically, 
as very roughly drawn below, from 
Quetta, at latitude 65° N. and 
longitude 30° E., to a place called 
Kentung in the Shan Hills of 
Upper Burma, at latitude 21° N. 
and longitude 100° E. 
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Quetta is now an intrenched 
camp of considerable strength and 
importance ; but when I last saw 
it, early in 1879, it was an odious 
place boasting of one mud hut, and 
fixed, I thought, from a military 
point of view, on a bad site. 

The spirited policy of the late 
Sir Robert Sandeman acquired this 
valuable outpost for us by treaty 
from the Khan of Khelat. Had 
he lived, I believe we should ere 
now have had it connected with 
the Arabian Sea, if not by a com- 
pleted railway, at all events by a 
line under construction. From the 
sea-coast this railway, starting from 
some point near Gwadur and run- 
ning north for some distance, would 
connect with our existing terminus 
on the Kandahar side of the Kojuk 
Pass. It would not only be of 


considerable military importance, 
but also of great promise from a 
commercial and political point of 
view. It would tap the markets, 
now almost entirely monopolised by 


Russia, from Herat to Seistan. It 
would enable us to sell our English 
and Indian goods in the markets of 
Persia, Afghanistan, and Seistan 
so cheaply that we should oust the 
Russian merchants who now com- 
mand this trade. The small sup- 
plies of British merchandise which 
now reach those markets by cara- 
vans from India and Beloochistan 
are rendered so costly by the ex- 
pense of the long land journey, that 
they are almost invariably under- 
sold by goods from Russia. 

The existing peaceful attitude of 
the people of Beloochistan is un- 
doubtedly due to the strong hand 
that first represented our Govern- 
ment in that country. Beloochis- 
tan is nominally an independent 
country, ruled by a potentate called 
the Khan of Khelat and by the 
headmen of the several different 
tribes. It is virtually, however, 
an Anglo-Indian province, governed 
practically by our Political Officer, 
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who is styled ‘“‘ Agent to the Gov- 
ernor- General in Beloochistan.” 
Even when I visited it in 1878-79, 
the different tribes we came in con- 
tact with were all unmistakably 
friendly. For years three of the 
native regiments of the Bombay 
army have been known as the 
1st, 2d, and 3d Belooch Regiments 
(27th, 29th, and 30th Bombay In- 
fantry), and have been chiefly, if 
not exclusively, recruited from that 
country. 

They are a rough, unkempt, 
dirty race of people ; but, like our 
Skye terrier, their long curly hair 
gives to them an attractiveness 
peculiarly their own. They are 
somewhat Jewish in their un- 
washed cast of countenance. Once, 
however, you have overcome the 
natural John-Bullish repugnance 
to uncleanliness, the more you see 
of them the more interesting they 
become and the better you like 
them. They are honest in their 
own way, and if they find you 
trustworthy and reliable, you may 
rely upon their being true to 
you. They are very independent, 
and at first one is apt to think 
this independence of theirs to 
be what we vulgarly define as 
“cheek.” It is anything but 
that. It is the natural charac- 
teristic of the freebooter, of the 
man who demands blood for blood, 
and who lives by his manliness. 
They ride well, and ride always, 
for the charming Belooch mare is 
as common in their country as 
pebbles are along our sea-shore. 
Hardy, jolly, independent little 
cobs, they are not unlike their 
masters in disposition ; but in ap- 
pearance they do not partake of 
their masters’ unkempt untidiness, 
These well-bred animals look well 
too, with their long manes and 
tails that have never been pro- 
faned by the scissors. I remem- 
ber well the first I bought, and 
named “Shambani” after the tribe 
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from which she came, She was a 
delightful animal thirteen-three in 
height, with a mouth almost as 
light as her heart, and a heart as 
sound as her wind and every limb. 
How fresh and pleasant this hand- 
some, gentle-eyed, half-Arab mare 
was to ride after the journey of 
some forty or fifty miles I made 
on her the first day I rode her! 
I have also a keen recollection of 
the care with which I guarded her 
at night for the first few days she 
was in my camp. I obtained a 
good insight into the real nature 
of the rough-exteriored Beloochi 
through the man from whom I 
bought her. I was then on the 
march from Multan to Quetta with 
General Sir Michael Biddulph, and 
upon the third morning after my 
purchase was astonished to meet 
her former owner just as we were 
about to start on our day’s march. 
After the usual salam, he told me 
he had come simply to see his little 
mare once more. Though he must 


have travelled some thirty or forty 
miles to reach our camp, I had no 
reason whatever to doubt his state- 


ment. With the feelings which I 
have always entertained for my 
horse-friends, I was at once drawn 
towards this rough illiterate peas- 
ant by the affection he then evinced 
for the little friend he had reared. 
I thought of that charming old 
ballad, “Thou art sold, mine Arab 
steed,” and of the inward struggle 
the poor fellow must have had be- 
tween love for his pet and the pro- 
verbial awri sacra fames of his 
countrymen, before he could make 
up his mind to sell her. How true 
it is that “one touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin”! 
It is the poet Cowper, I think, 
who says that God made the coun- 
try, but man made thetown. Well, 
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of Beloochistan it might, perhaps, 
be fitly said that God made the 
country, and the country made 
the man; for there is quite a 
unique similitude betwixt the Bel- 
oochi and his fatherland. They 
are both, to all outward appear- 
ance, equally barren, bleak, and 
uncared for. Yet beneath the 
arid surface of the land, as all 
who have travelled in the country 
are aware, there not unfrequently 
run hidden streams, which only 
require to be tapped by the local 
karaise! to bid the land bring 
forth her increase, and turn her 
wind-swept, inhospitable-looking 
plains into fertile valleys, smiling 
with corn and blossom. And, 
similarly, beneath the hard and 
weather-beaten visage of her sons 
there usually lies a hidden element 
of promise which needs but sym- 
pathetic “karaising” to develop 
into genuine good feeling and re- 
finement, and to revolutionise the 
whole spiritual wellbeing of the 
man. 

Turning northwards, in following 
our frontier line, we come next to 
that interesting country which is 
just now being thoroughly scoured 
by Sir William Lockhart, I mean 
Waziriland. A mountainous and 
in many parts a lovely country, 
whose inhabitants are still un- 
settled and resemble the Beloochis 
as they were before the Sandeman 
civilising influence had taken effect. 
However, these hardy Wazirees are 
gradually being brought to see, 
just as their southern neighbours 
have been, the advantages which 
accrue from good fixed govern- 
ment and immunity from incessant 
maraudings. They are beginning 
to realise that legitimate and pros- 
perous trade is infinitely preferable 
to the precarious livelihood of the 





1A karaise (I spell the word phonetically) is merely a well sunk where the 
instinctive skill of the Beloochi or Afghan tells him he may rely upon striking 


the flow of some sunken river. 
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freebooter. On the outskirts of 
this country we have strengthened 
a few small posts that have been 
acquired since the last Afghan war. 
My personal knowledge of the 
Waziree is limited. He is a fine 
hardy mountaineer, who will in 
time, no doubt, help us to protect 
that portion of our frontier which 
is also his. I believe he would fight 
any invading force as heartily and 
as ably as the Beloochi would in 
his country. The Wazirees are 
really Afghans, and their tribes 
are as varied and as numerous as 
those of Afghanistan and Belooch- 
istan. Most of them are supposed 
to owe allegiance to the Amir 
of Afghanistan, but few, if any, 
have ever really acknowledged his 
sovereign rights. From time im- 
memorial there has been inter- 
necine warfare between these 
tribes, and since we have come 
in contact with them their raids 
upon British posts have been 
numerous. These and other un- 
friendly acts have from time to 
time necessitated the despatch of 
little expeditions into their country 
to bring them to a proper sense, or 
rather to our sense, of what their 
attitude towards us should be, 
Proceeding farther northwards, 
or bearing rather slightly north- 
east, we come to our most norther- 
ly station in India — Peshawur, 
together with its outpost, Londi 
Kotal, in the Khyber Pass. This 
outpost is an acquisition of our 
last Afghan war. Here we come 
in immediate touch with the real 
buffer between Russia and British 
India. Should Russia, in her de- 
sire for Eastern supremacy, ever 
be unwise enough to court a battle 
with us by marching south across 
the Oxus, and should we, with 
equal unwisdom, allow her to oc- 
cupy Afghanistan without fighting 
a pitched battle with us in that 
country, it is here, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Peshawur, the great 
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final battle between the two em- 
pires will have to be fought out. 

Almost due north of Peshawur, 
and only 180 miles from it, we 
come to our latest occupied out- 
post, Chitral. Almost due east of 
Chitral is Gilgit, where the present 
Military Secretary to the Viceroy 
of India, Colonel Durand, was for 
some time our Political Agent, 
and beyond which a couple of 
years ago he and his brave little 
force penetrated into Hunza and 
took the fort of Nilt. Dr Robert- 
son is now, I believe, our Resident 
at Gilgit, where, as we have re- 
cently learned from Mr Curzon in 
the columns of the ‘Times,’ the 
people are at present quite friendly. 
For political reasons, which no 
doubt were sufficient, Nilt was 
abandoned almost as soon as cap- 
tured; and whether the policy 
which led us to undertake that 
seemingly useless little expedition 
was justifiable or not it is not for 
me to express any opinion. 

We have now reached the Ulti- 
ma Thule of our northern frontier, 
and have to bear away well south 
and south-east through Cashmere 
before we reach Simla, the summer 
residence of the Viceroy and of 
the Government of India. Simla 
is not a military station, nor do 
we require any show of military 
strength along this portion of our 
boundary-line. Simla is virtually 
situated upon the north-east fron- 
tier of India, and beyond it on all 
sides there are independent hill 
tribes, but they are neither warlike 
nor unfriendly. Moreover, an in- 
vasion of India from that direction 
is altogether out of the question. 

Proceeding still south-easterly, 
we come to a small hill-station, 
Almora, where we have localised 
two battalions of the Goorkha por- 
tion of our Indian army. An ugly, 


-treeless little place when I last 


saw it, but rapidly, I hear, reas- 
suming its former well- wooded 
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aspect. We acquired it after our 
last Nepaulese war, during which, 
or immediately before or after it, 
the hills round Almora were en- 
tirely denuded of timber. 

Continuing our south - easterly 
bearings, we next come to Dar- 
jeeling, the hill-station which is 
the summer resort of the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of Bengal, and the 
sanatorium where our British sol- 
diers are sent from the fever- 
stricken plains of Bengal. 

We have now to take a jump 
from India proper to Bhamo, our 
most northern station in the pro- 
vince of Burma. It is on the 
Irrawaddy, and was an important 
outpost when I last visited it in 
1891. The actual position of the 
little fort erected there was, I 
think, ill-chosen. It is below the 
old Chino - Burmese town, always 
an unhealthy bad site for an en- 
campment, and the outlay of 
money upon its barracks, d&c., 
was, I think, excessive. Proceed- 
ing down the Irrawaddy — the 
Burmese Nile—we come to Man- 
dalay, the capital of Upper Bur- 
ma and the seat of King Thee- 
baw’s ex-Government. Turning 
thence, still in a south-easterly 
direction through the Shan Hills, 
we at length reach Kentung, the 
southern limit of our newly defined 
boundary with China. 

Kentung is really a district, 
but I have given it a local habita- 
tion at a spot marked on the map 
where the Boundary Commission 
apparently ceased to define the 
line of demarcation between the 
Chinese and British territories in 
that direction. 

Having thus briefly run over 
the line which marks our Indian 
frontier, from Quetta to the Shan 
Hills not far north of Siam, I 
proceed to offer a few remarks 
upon the protection of a country 
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in which we have had a foothold 
for over two hundred years. Of 
late we have had some disquieting 
rumours as to our position in 
India. But it appears to me that 
we have only to exercise a little 
tact and careful diplomacy towards 
its princes and people to continue 
our peaceful rule there so long as 
England and Afghanistan are real 
allies. The idea of a direct inva- 
sion of India through an inimical 
Afghanistan has always seemed 
absurd to me. I believe that all 
who have been through that 
country and who know the Afghan 
people will agree with me. With 
the whole resources of England 
and India at our back, we found 
the mere getting to Kandahar and 
Kabul in 1878-79 a very costly 
and difficult undertaking. Yet 
the armies moved were small, and 
we had had the experience of our 
previous invasion to guide and 
instruct us. I am aware, of 
course, that in the opinion of 
many the Indus is our best line 
of defence for India, and I know 
of some who even go so far as to 
assert that a Russianised Afghan- 
istan would in no way imperil our 
hold upon it. That intelligent men 
with any considerable Indian ex- 
perience should hold such views is 
to my mind one of the extraor- 
dinary freaks of the human mind 
which nothing can account for. 
Still, such views are held by men 
who on all other points are appar- 
ently sane. Unless party govern- 
ment should at any time upset 
the existing policy and also the 
guarantees of the late Viceroy 
and his predecessor, we are bound 
by existing treaty to protect the 
present Prince of Kabul and his 
subjects from all foreign invasion.+ 
I think, therefore, it may be ac- 
cepted as a fact that in reality we 
have two Indian frontiers,—one, 





1 Vide Lord Dufferin’s statement at the Guildhall early in 1889. 
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which for convenience sake we may 
accept as I have here endeavoured 
to define it; the other, an advanced 
one in Afghanistan wherever best 
obtainable, but near the present 
Russo-Afghan frontier. The first 
is a peaceful line of demarcation 
for purposes of administration be- 
tween the English Government 
and the Amir of Kabul. The 
other will be the actual battle- 
field with any army coming from 
the north with the intention of 
disturbing our existing under- 
standing with the Amir, or of in- 
vading India through that neutral 
zone which is loosely known as 
Afghanistan. It was our vacil- 
lating policy that really let us in 
for the last Afghan war. It is 
now well known that before the 
Amir Shere Ali sought Russian 
protection, or rather unwillingly 
accepted the proffered friendship 
of that country, he had earnestly 
if not repeatedly striven to obtain 
help from us. In fact, it was not 
until he had utterly failed to ob- 
tain it that he was driven to re- 
ceive a Russian embassy, and 
ultimately to throw off the allegi- 
ance to us which he had vainly 
striven to strengthen and make 
real. A Russian invasion of 
India through a hostile Afghan- 
istan ruled by an Amir in close 
alliance with the Indian Govern- 
ment is a very improbable event ; 
but still it must be carefully 
guarded against and prepared for 
by negotiation with the present 
Afghan ruler. 

The Amir, Abdur Rahman, is 
an intelligent prince who has been 
in Russian territory and has lived 
under Russian influence. He 
abandoned his connection with 
St Petersburg to come under our 
protection. It was we who placed 
him on his throne, and since 
then English money and Eng- 
lish munitions of war have been 
liberally bestowed upon him, We 
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may therefore, I think, conclude 
that, so long as we keep faith 
with him, we may rely upon his 
adherence to our policy of peace. 
The tenacity with which Russia 
has kept every inch of newly ac- 
quired territory must tell favour- 
ably for us when it is contrasted 
with our moderation after the last 
British occupation of Afghanistan. 
Not only Abdur Rahman, but the 
great mass of his subjects also, 
must remember that when we 
placed him upon the throne we 
retired altogether from his coun- 
try, retaining only an outpost in 
the Khyber Pass, and a few small 
posts in the Pishin and Koorum 
valleys. The inhabitants of every 
village through which we passed 
or occupied during the two years 
the war lasted will, I think, bear 
testimony to the just and liberal 
way in which we dealt with them. 
Our requisitions were considerate, 
and it may be truthfully said that 
in no instance were supplies ever 
taken from them without payment. 
There is much talk just now about 
a proposed visit of the Amir to 
England. If he comes, which is 
very doubtful, he will be able to 
see for himself what London is like, 
and to form for himself a sound 
estimate of the greatness of Eng- 
land and the vastness of her pos- 
sessions. It appears to me, how- 
ever, that the early organisation 
of his government and of his army 
under British influence and guid- 
ance is a matter of infinitely 
greater importance to him and to 
us. To do this well would be of 
more lasting benefit both to India 
and Afghanistan, and to the per- 
manent maintenance of peace, than 
any results which could be hoped 
for from the mere visit to England 
of an elderly man of not over- 
strong physique. 

To institute and maintain a mu- 
tual confidence, such as I have 
merely hinted at, between the 
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Amir and the British Government, 
between his army and the Anglo- 
Indian army, would, in my opin- 
ion, remove one of the greatest of 
the existing dangers to which we 
are exposed in India. I do not 
believe in the seriousness of that 
danger ; but at all events a real 
and cordial goodwill between the 
British nation and the rulers and 
people of an Afghanistan posses- 
sing a well-organised army would 
render that improbable danger al- 
most an impossibility. This end 
could, I believe, be achieved if the 
Amir and his chiefs were convinced 
that we had no wish to annex 
their country. <A few British 
officers, who would select places for 
defence along the Russo- Afghan 
frontier, who would instruct under 
their own immediate personal sup- 
ervision the soldiers of the Amir 
to prepare those sites for defence, 
and who would train the garrisons 
required to hold them, are per- 
haps all that would be necessary 
at first. By degrees this influence 
might be extended, till we had 
brought the Afghan army, or a 
certain portion of it, to the same 
state of excellence as that to which 
of late years we have brought the 
forces of many of our own Indian 
princes. Achieve this, and India 
is practically safe from invasion 
through Kabul and the Khyber 
Pass. 


The next important step towards 
the protection of our Indian fron- 
tier is the opening up of the road 


from Peshawur to Chitral. The 
importance of Chitral, and the pos- 
sibility of an invasion being organ- 
ised somewhere along the Oxus— 
possibly between Kilif and Faiza- 
bad—to be pushed home through 
this line, has long been studied 
in India, This has led us quite 
recently to station a British officer 
in that out-of-the-way place. It is 
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at present, so far as I know, only 
accessible to us through Kashmir 
and Gilgit. This state of things 
is not satisfactory; for if it be 
necessary to hold it, we ought to 
place it in direct communication 
with our nearest base—that is, 
with Peshawur. Nothing should be 
allowed to interfere with our open- 
ing up this road if it be intended 
to defend Chitral. If our embassy 
to that country and the help we 
rendered to its Mehtar! or ruler 
have any meaning at all, it must 
surely be to assist that province in 
its preparations to resist invasion. 
The capital of Chitral is situated 
on a river of the same name, but 
which is known in different parts 
of the valley as the Mastuj and 
the Yarkhun. It flows in a south- 
westerly direction to empty itself 
into the Kabul river near Jelala- 
bad. It thus affords an easy route 
into Afghanistan. The line of in- 
vasion, however, would naturally 
be to Peshawur vid Dir and Ba- 
jaur. It is only within the last 
few days that we have heard of the 
death of the unfortunate Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, whom we placed upon the 
throne. Seemingly without rhyme 
or reason he was ruthlessly mur- 
dered by his brother, a lad still in 
his teens. They are an indolent, 
good-natured, cheery race, these 
Chitralese, and yet how veritably 
they seem to be a living instance 
of our Ritual’s truism, “In the 
midst of life we are in death!” 
Another line by which India 
may be invaded from a base on 
the Oxus is vid Gilgit. The recent 
occupation by Russian soldiers of 
some portion of the Pamirs—those 
“ deliberate paradoxes of Nature,” 
as Mr George Curzon defines them 
—has drawn attention to this line. 
The good road lately constructed 
from the Walur Lake in Kashmir 
to our advanced post at Gilgit, the 
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north-east apex of our frontier, 
renders the chances of any serious 
invasion by this line even more 
hopeless than by either of the two 
I have already mentioned. The 
recent strengthening of this post, 
and the training of the Kashmir 
Rajah’s troops to occupy and de- 
fend it, still further reduces the 
possibility of any invasion by this 
route. 

In this brief reference to the 
three main lines of advance upon 
India from a base on the Oxus, it 
will be observed that steps have 
been already taken to guard against 
attack by two of them, and that it 
needs but the careful and consistent 
diplomatic action I have recom- 
mended in Afghanistan to virtu- 
ally close the third also to any 
possible attack by it. Indeed it 
seems to me that if this action be 
wisely adopted and skilfully and 
cleverly carried out, we shall free 
ourselves from that bugbear of in- 
vasion which periodically frightens 
us in India. To Anglicise Afghan- 
istan to the extent here proposed 
is therefore the pithy solution to 
the most pressing of our Indian 
difficulties. 

I do not wish to discuss the 
question of Herat. The invasion 
of India by Sarakhs and that city 
has been described by numerous 
writers, civil and military, and we 
all know that Herat has long been 
called the Key to India! Russian 
outposts are only about half the 
distance from Herat that Herat is 
from Kandahar, and if Russia were 
ever to invade Afghanistan, this 
would be her real line of attack, 
whilst she contented herself with 
demonstrations on the Oxus, in the 
Pamirs, and elsewhere. These 
latter lines of advance, if left un- 
guarded, would be, as I have said, 
a serious danger to India; but if 
duly provided against in time, they 
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could only be used for purposes of 
invasion in the event of England 
becoming embroiled in Europe. 
Herat is really England’s greatest 
Indian danger. I realised this 
when on the Helmund, in 1879, 
and I am more convinced of it now 
than ever. A few years ago, when 
the Shah of Persia visited England 
and was feted and made much of 
by England’s Queen and people, 
our relations with that monarch 
were of the most friendly nature. 
But it is doubtful, we are told, if 
at this present moment Persia is 
not more friendly inclined to 
Russia than to England. Let us 
hope that our relations with the 
Shah may improve under the able 
handling of our new minister at 
Teheran, Sir H. M. Durand. No 
one understands the Anglo-Russo- 
Afghan question more thoroughly 
than he does. We do not our- 
selves wish for an acre of Persian 
territory any more than we want 
a yard of Afghanistan. What we 
do need is unmistakably friendly 
relations with Persia on our flank 
and Afghanistan in our front, and 
the careful preparation of Herat, 
Kandahar, Ghuzni, Kabul, Chitral, 
and Gilgit, with their respective 
garrisons, to oppose any attack 
that might be made upon them. 
We have no offensive policy in 
India, and our wish is never to 
cross its frontier. But if we would 
hold that great possession in peace 
we must be ever ready to march 
into Afghanistan, in furtherance 
of our existing treaty and under- 
standing with the Amir of Kabul. 
That treaty was not made in a 
spirit hostile to any nation, but 
neither was it made from purely 
philanthropic motives. Its real 
object was and is, the safety of 
our Indian frontier. 
G. B. WoLsELry, 
Major-General. 
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THE ENGLISH FOOD GIFTS AFTER THE SIEGE OF PARIS. 


WueEn the siege of Paris was 
drawing to its end, and when la- 
mentable reports of the starvation 
that was going on inside were 
circulating about Europe, every- 
body took it for granted that, for 
a time after the opening of the 
gates and until regular supplies 
could be obtained once more, a 
considerable portion of the popu- 
lation would be in serious straits 
for food. The stocks in the place 
were known to be on the point of 
exhaustion ; the railways had been 
much damaged, and required to be 
got back into working condition 
before traffic could be reorganised 
and provisions brought in; and it 
was imagined, additionally, that a 
good many people would have no 
money to pay for bread. For these 
various reasons it seemed certain 
to outsiders that a period of serious 
want would have to be bridged 
over. The gaze of the world was 
fixed on Paris; everybody felt 
personal sorrow for it ; the deepest 
interest in the griefs of its inhabi- 
tants was everywhere expressed. 
In England, as elsewhere, the talk 
of the time was full of sympathy ; 
and in England—though not else- 
where—active measures were taken 
to show the reality of that sym- 
pathy. The Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don called a meeting at the Man- 
sion House, as he usually does 
when a great suffering claims 
alleviation, appealed to the British 
public to help Paris, and opened a 
subscription. With the product 
of that subscription (which was 
large), food was bought in quanti- 
ties in anticipation of the sur- 
render, and was sent off to Havre 
and Dieppe, in the hope that, by 
effort and good luck, it might, 


somehow, be got up to Paris in 
time to be of use. 

The situation appeared to be 
made worse still by one of the con- 
ditions of the capitulation, which 
stipulated that no food for Paris 
should be drawn from any of the 
portions of France then occupied 
by the Germans,—the reason being 
that the conquerors needed for 
themselves all that those portions 
could produce. This restriction 
signified that, as all the Northern 
Departments, up to the Belgian 
frontier, were in German hands, 
and as German regiments had 
stretched out beyond Normandy in 
the west, and beyond Burgundy 
in the south, supplies for the 
capital could only be practically 
sought indistant departments. But 
the Germans, very generously, did 
not enforce this clause, and allowed 
food to be bought for Paris wher- 
ever it could be found, even at 
Versailles, where they really re- 
quired it for their own people. 
The result was that, as the rail- 
ways were patched up wonderfully 
fast, stocks got in with a relative 
abundance and a positive speed 
which astonished the beholders. 

It happened in reality, after all 
this apprehension, that Paris had 
scarcely starved at all, in the strict 
sense of the term. Everybody 
who had money to spend was able, 
throughout the siege, to obtain 
necessaries in sufficient quantity, 
and even certain luxuries. The 
starvation that was so much talked 
of by commiserating Europe rarely 
meant, for the mass of the popu- 
lation, any absolute absence of 
food. I did not hear of one 
proved case of death from hunger ; 
but, of course, I do not pretend 
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that none occurred, for, even in 
ordinary times, people in large ag- 
glomerations die frequently from 
want. Throughout the siege, too, 
charity was at work with open 
hands; the richer people contrib- 
uted abundantly to the relief of 
the needs around them. There was 
discomfort for the wealthy ; there 
was scantiness for the middle 
classes; there was privation for 
the poor; all sorts of unaccus- 
tomed nourishment were utilised ; 
but there was always food of some 
sort, though generally inferior in 
quality, and in many cases in- 
sufficient in quantity. A certain 
number of persons, especially 
women, had, towards the end, 
great difficulty in obtaining bread 
at all, because at that time it 
had to be fetched, with tickets, 
from the bakers’ shops, a process 
which involved hours of waiting 
in the cold. Various forms of 
dyspepsia, and even of organic 
diseases, were brought on by bad 
eating ; inflammations of the chest 
were numerous; but, so far as I 
could learn on the spot (and I took 
a great deal of trouble to inquire, 
at the time), most of the damage 
done was to persons of previous 
weak health. I must say, also, 
that the consequences did not 
always manifest themselves at 
once,—in many cases they ap- 
peared months afterwards; deaths 
from illnesses caused by the siege 
were heard of more frequently 
perhaps in 1872 than in 1871. 
The men were better off than the 
women, because, during the whole 
duration of the investment, nearly 
all of them could get two francs a- 
day as National Guards, while the 
women could earn nothing, and suf- 
fered, consequently, more. There 
were, of course, many cases of excep- 
tional distress ; many persons were 
unable to digest, or even to swallow, 
the abominable bread that was 
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supplied to the public during the 
concluding weeks (those who could 
afford it did their baking at home 
with flour they had laid up at the 
beginning, or else ate rice instead 
of bread): of course the scarcity 
of fuel and the bitter cold of the 
winter of 1870 added to the suffer- 
ing; but that suffering, though 
occasionally intense, was not uni- 
versal, and, especially, it never 
presented the character of true 
siege famine. Another fortnight 
would have produced that famine ; 
but the capitulation was signed in 
time, and, taking the population . 
as a whole and putting aside the 
exceptions, Paris went through only 
the earliest stages of the conse- 
quences of a prolonged invest- 
ment. Occasional instances of 
acute misery cannot be counted 
for anything under such circum- 
stances and amidst so vast a pop- 
ulation. Considering what war 
really is, what it really means, 
and what it may entail, Paris 
made scarcely any acquaintance 
with its limitless horrors. There 
was a good deal of illness, but no 
general starvation properly so- 
called. For a city of brightness 
and pleasure the trial was very 
painful and humiliating; but for 
a beleaguered fortress it could 
scarcely be regarded as a trial. 
As a moral and material hardship 
inflicted suddenly on people who 
had always lived in insouciance, 
the siege was extremely worrying 
and painful; but as a military 
operation, involving possibly all 
the frightful followings of battle, 
it induced, comparatively, very 
few woes at all. The situation 
might have been so immeasurably 
worse than it was that, putting 
aside isolated cases, it cannot be 
regarded as having been thoroughly 
bad. 

At the immediate moment, how- 
ever, nothing of this truth was 
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known; the facts only came out 
by slow degrees. The exact con- 
trary, indeed, was believed out- 
side. And that was why the 
world wept for Paris, and why 
the English of the period desired 
to aid in mitigating her sorrows. 
The capitulation and the armis- 
tice were signed about 27th Janu- 
ary, and on 4th February (if I 
remember correctly) Colonel Stuart 
Wortley and Mr George Moore 
arrived in Paris as delegates of 
the Lord Mayor’s Committee, 
bringing with them a first small 
supply of stores. They set them- 
selves at once to prepare for the 
distribution of “ the English gifts ” 
that were following them, formed 
a Paris Committee to help in the 
work, and were good enough to 
ask me to join it. I had just 
come in from Versailles, where I 
had passed the siege time: I was 
very curious to see with my own 
eyes the state of Paris, and was 
particularly glad of this oppor- 


tunity to examine, in a special 
and practical form, the true con- 


dition of things inside. The work 
on that committee made me ac- 
quainted with details which I 
could scarcely have got to know 
in any other way, and my recol- 
lection of it enables me to tell 
some of the points of a story 
which at the time attracted much 
attention, but which is now, I 
presume, almost forgotten. 

Our Committee had nothing to 
do with the transport of the stores 
to Paris; its function was limited 
to their distribution when they got 
there. I knew, therefore, nothing, 
except in a very general way, about 
the difficulties of carriage and the 
labour of surmounting them ; I re- 
member only that great energy was 
employed, that much credit was 
due to those who had charge of 
the forwarding from the forts, and 
that Colonel Wortley and Mr Moore 
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were indefatigable. Their first act 
was to organise depots all over the 
town, especially in the poorer dis- 
tricts. I forget how many there 
were, but I am under the impres- 
sion that the number was between 
a dozen and twenty. There were, 
frequently, delays in conveying the 
stores from the railway station to 
the depots, because of the scarcity 
of horses ; and the unpacking and 
division into portions for each ap- 
plicant took up a good deal of 
time. If we could have given a 
whole cheese to one, a whole ham 
to a second, a box of biscuits to a 
third, and a bag of coffee to a 
fourth, and have left them to settle 
the sharing between them, we 
should have got on much faster; 
but, as it was, we were often 
forced to keep the people waiting 
while hundreds of heaps of varied 
provisions, in a transportable con- 
dition, were prepared in rows. 
When once that was done, the 
handing out went on very fast. 
At each depot a staff was in- 
stalled, and, during the earlier 
days, the task of giving went on 
uninterruptedly, even at night. 
Paris knew within twenty -four 
hours that food was to be had for 
the asking, and Paris came in 
crowds to ask for it. The crowds, 
in themselves, supplied no reliable 
testimony of the existence of great 
want, for they would appear again 
to-day, in equal numbers, if food 
were once more offered for nothing ; 
but in their aspect and their com- 
position there were details which 
showed, in some degree at least, 
that the nature of the occasion 
was special. Again, the food was, 
of necessity, distributed haphazard, 
and the process in itself revealed 
little on the surface; but on the 
rare occasions when it was favour- 
able to penetrate into it, to learn 
the secrets of the starvelings, and 
to discover the personal causes 
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which led them to come and beg, 
it assumed a totally different char- 
acter, and became at moments in- 
tensely interesting. 

For many days I passed a con- 
siderable portion of my time in 
the depots, or outside them talk- 
ing to the waiting mob, and I 
heard a quantity of tales of suffer- 
ing, the majority of which were, 
I fancy (judging from the manner 
of telling, or from the nature of 
the statements), mainly imaginary, 
while some few of them were, I 
daresay, painfully true. I repeat, 
however, before narrating stories, 
that I regarded the authentic ones 
as exceptions, and that the famine 
provoked by the siege alone, and 
not by general or accidental causes, 
was not so serious as the European 
public had supposed. Other wit- 
nesses may, possibly, hold a pre- 
cisely contrary opinion: I speak 
solely for myself, after a careful 
study of the situation, so far as I 
could measure it, and after diligent 
inquiry amongst those who were 
best placed to know the facts. 

The first depot opened was some- 
where near the Church of Notre 
Dame des Victoires ; and, as it was 
the first, the rush to it was great. 
The column of people was indeed 
so long that it stretched, six or 
eight thick, almost a quarter of 
a mile away, past the Bourse. 
Several of us went down on the 
first evening and found men and 
women standing or sitting on the 
pavements, a few with wraps, 
many without. Various classes 
were represented amongst them : 
some looked not only respectable, 
but almost as if they belonged to 
the lower middle strata; the vast 
majority, however, were the poorest 
of the poor, and seemed wretchedly 
unfit, with their tattered clothes, 
to support twelve or fifteen hours 
of waiting in the bitter air. It 
was so dark (there was no gas, 
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for the reason that there was no 
coal to make it with) that we 
could not see clearly; but our 
eyes had grown somewhat accus- 
tomed to the gloom, and we were 
able, on looking closely, to perceive 
approximately the features of the 
people, and sometimes the ex- 
pressions of their faces. As we 
peered into the thicknesses of the 
crowd and sought for revelations 
of the nature of its elements, a 
lady with us—Madame de V.— 
happened to notice a woman lean- 
ing wearily against a lamp-post. 
She spoke to her, and was told 
one of the usual stories of children 
starving, a drunken husband, no 
fire, and no food; and as she 
looked nearer still, she became 
aware that the woman was far 
advanced in pregnancy, seemed 
miserably weak, and was assuredly 
in no condition to pass a night on 
the icy stones. So, after exchang- 
ing a few words with Colonel 
Wortley, Madame de V. said to 
the woman in a low voice, in 
order that the others might not 
hear, “‘ I know the English people 
who are distributing the food, and 
as you are so unfit to await your 
turn, I have obtained permission 
from them to go into the depot 
and to bring you out some provi- 
sions, Wait at this lamp-post till 
I come back.” Then, after taking 
a few steps towards the depot, it 
occurred to Madame de V. that 
she had nothing in which to carry 
loaves and meat ; so she went back 
to the woman and whispered to 
her, “Give me your apron to bring 
it in.” At this proposal the woman 
shrank back suspiciously, thinking 
evidently that it was a mere trick 
to steal her apron; whereon Ma- 
dame de V. went on, with ready 
thought, “And as I shall need 
both my hands to hold the corners 
of the apron, I will ask you to be 
so kind as to keep my muff for me 
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while I am gone.” This pacified 
the woman, for she had sense 
enough to recognise that a sable 
muff was worth more than a blue 
apron ; so she untied the strings, 
muttering, ‘‘ Well, I hope it’s all 
right; but don’t be long.” Ten 
minutes afterwards Madame de 
V. was back again with as heavy 
a weight as her arms could carry, 
and then a new difficulty arose. 
The woman in her eagerness al- 
most flung the muff at its owner, 
seized the bundle feverishly, did 
not stop to thank, and hurried off ; 
but the neighbours in the crowd, 
observing what had happened, 
claimed noisily, almost brutally, 
the same privilege, declaring that 
it was a shame to do for one what 
was not done for all, and asserting 
that the woman had no rights 
superior to theirs. As they began 
to grow threatening, and as there 
were no police, two or three of us 
stood in between them and Madame 
de V., while others got her away, 
pursued by abuse, into the shelter 
of the depot. The incident was 
not pleasant, but it gave us the 
measure of some of the characters 
we had to deal with, and it sup- 
plied new evidence in support of 
the theory (which is so widely 
held) that it is folly to be kind. 

Inside the depot the sight was 
curious, It was our first experi- 
ence, and we all looked on intently. 
The people came in, singly, through 
one door, and passed out at another ; 
and, as each man or woman ad- 
vanced suddenly into the light, 
the astonishing variety of their 
expressions struck us all. Many 
looked so brokenly fagged that 
their faces had lost all other mean- 
ing; others, on the contrary, had 
become uncontrollably excited ; 
some were savage with ill-temper, 
and some trembling with joy ; some 
were sullen, and some were eager ; 
the eyes of some stared at us scowl- 
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ingly and defiantly; the eyes of 
others brightened gluttonously as 
they caught sight of the piles of 
biscuits, cheeses, and hams, and 
the packets of coffee and sugar ; 
some (a very small minority) 
thanked enthusiastically, with 
tears in their eyes ; others grasped 
almost fiercely the objects handed 
to them, and rushed out into the 
darkness to begin munching. On 
the whole, it was a distressing 
sight, and I imagine that we all 
went to bed that night with an 
uncomfortable sensation in our 
throats. 

On other occasions, in the day- 
time, I was able to look with more 
scrutiny and more fruit at the 
composition of the waiting crowd, 
and my general impression was 
that it was more miserable, more 
ill- conditioned, and, especially, 
more evil-faced, than even the 
dirtiest crowds usually are. <A 
good many persons in it were rela- 
tively decent; honesty and good- 
ness — mixed with anxiety and 
fatigue—could be perceived in the 
features of several of its members ; 
but the general effect produced by 
it was one of extreme wretched- 
ness ; and, worse than all, it con- 
tained, here and there, some of 
those strangely awful faces—the 
faces of habitual criminals—which, 
when perceived suddenly, almost 
choke those who catch sight of 
them. In some Paris prisons, and 
in all Paris street-fightings, I had 
beheld, with bewilderment and 
horror, an infamy of expression 
in many countenances which ex- 
ceeded all that imagination usually 
conceives, In the ordinary con- 
ditions of life such faces are never 
to be found in Paris ; it is only in 
jails and during revolutions that 
they can be seen in any numbers ; 
and it was behind bars or barri- 
cades that I had perceived them so 
far. Yet there they were in the 
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street, physiognomies so appal- 
lingly depraved, so befouled with 
degradations and defilements, so 
denaturalised by hideous appe- 
tites, that gorillas would have 
seemed angels of purity beside 
them,—physiognomies that, with- 
out actually staring at them, no 
one could have supposed possible in 
man. They could not be described 
as animal, for no animal is cap- 
able of expressing such pollu- 
tion or of exhibiting such vice ; 
they had a meaning which hu- 
manity alone, dragged down to its 
deepest corruption, can convey. 
Well, in the crowds awaiting food 
those faces were rather frequently 
represented : I saw them there in 
the open air for the first time— 
except during a revolution. Of 
course, they were not really abund- 
ant; but the excessiveness of their 
horror, so infinitely more out of 
place in the brightness of sunlight 
than in the darkness of prison or 
amidst the violence of a riot, 
seemed to multiply them, until, in 
a waking nightmare, I saw them 
everywhere. There they were, in 
liberty and peace, conditions which, 
till then, I had never associated 
with them; and they showed no 
shame. Their right to the “ Eng- 
lish gifts” was as real as that of 
all the others ; and yet the others, 
even the most wretched of them, 
shrank instinctively away from 
them, and left around them a ring 
of empty space. But the creatures 
with those faces did not perceive 
their solitude,—they did not even 
seek to collect together and support 
each other: each one of them stood 
apart, alone; from each of them 
seemed to exude a separate and 
distinct atmosphere of abomina- 
tion. And as I watched them, a 
friend whispered to me, ‘‘ Where 
do those gentlemen live when they 
are at home? I should like to 
know, so as not to call on them.” 
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The spectacle of the weary col- 
umn was so saddening that it did 
not need the additional impress of 
the presence of those monsters. 
Yet there they were, and there was 
no disputing their title to be there. 
The food was for anybody who 
chose to ask for it: they asked. 
It will be a comparative relief to 
my memory to begin talking again 
about the depots. 

Yet the scenes in them were 
neither varied nor agreeable; 
they were, indeed, both monoton- 
ous and disagreeable, and, after 
the first effect upon us had 
worn off, we looked on at them 
with weariness of spirit. It did 
not suflice to keep up our attention 
to tell ourselves that the men were 
French electors, and therefore poli- 
tically our equals ; that the women 
were wives and mothers (or, at all 
events, daughters), and our fellow- 
beings ; and that all of them de- 
served our sympathy because they 
were hungry: we did not, when a 
day or two had passed, find those 
considerations effective. We dis- 
covered we were there to discharge 
a duty, not to satisfy a curiosity, 
and the duty became ugly. Never 
did I perceive so clearly the value 
of curiosity as a stimulant and en- 
couragement. As it faded away, 
that mob, which, at the beginning, 
had seemed to me so full of the 
promise of passionately interesting 
discoveries, assumed more and 
more its proper aspect of dirty 
misery and uninstructive repulsive- 
ness: it told me nothing, and it 
smelt very nasty. And I could 
not disguise from myself that it 
lowered my idea of humanity, and 
that it became unpleasant to me 
to recognise that, after all, I was 
identical with those repellent per- 
sons, and was differentiated from 
them solely by the accident that 
I had received an education and 
they had not. Fortunately I had 
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not much time to indulge my dis- 
agreeable sensations; but I mention 
them because they formed part of 
the day’s work, and because they 
showed that some training is 
needed (in many cases, at all events) 
to fit us to endure contact with 
filth and unwholesomeness. Those 
processions through the depots 
were distinctly trying, and, with 
individual exceptions, distinctly 
tiresome. Now that I have sufli- 
ciently described their main fea- 
tures, I can turn away from them, 
and can begin to talk of the more 
attractive subject of the individual 
exceptions. 

One of the most important of 
these depots was installed in the 
then unfinished shop of the Bon 
Marché, which had been built just 
before the war broke out. The 


proprietor of the establishment— 
M. Aristide Boucicaut, who was 
an excellent man, as well as a pro- 
digious linen-draper — had offered 
the use of his great ground-floor, 


with a special entrance at the 
angle opposite the end of the Rue 
de Sévres, where there was a large 
open space. As the neighbourhood 
was poor and populous, a consider- 
able supply of food was accumu- 
lated there, in anticipation of a 
large crowd, and public notice was 
given of the moment at which 
the distribution would commence. 
More than twenty-four hours be- 
fore the hour named people began 
to collect at the corners, and when 
the morning came the entire space 
was filled with a restless crowd, 
the greater part of which had 
passed the night there. There 
must have been ten thousand per- 
sons assembled, two-thirds of 
whom were women. About eleven 
o’clock the members of the Commit- 
tee reached the Bon Marché, and 
were joined by several friends. 
The first news given to us was 
that the impatience of the mob 
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was growing dangerous, and, especi- 
ally, that the pressure at the 
corner was so violent that, if it 
could not be relieved, there would 
inevitably be accidents, Unfortu- 
nately, the preparations for distri- 
bution were not complete : another 
hour was needed before a sufficient 
number of portions could be got 
ready, and the question was how 
to hold the people steady in the 
interval, Some of us went to the 
window on the first floor and 
looked out. It was an ugly and 
a painful sight. The instant we 
appeared, thousands of white faces, 
some furious, some _ beseeching, 
turned up to us, and cries arose 
that we were deceiving them, that 
the hour was past, and that they 
ought to be let in. Screams of 
terrified, half-stifled women rang 
through the air, as the mob swayed 
and surged. There were half-a- 
dozen of us at that window, star- 
ing at the sight, but the only two 
that I remember were Laurence 
Oliphant and Mr Landells, the 
artist of the ‘Illustrated London 
News’: there were two or three 
of the Embassy as well, but I 
forget which of them. We shouted 
to the people, entreating them to 
stand still, and promising that the 
door should be opened the instant 
we were ready; but they could 
not hear for the noise they were 
making, and we grew more and 
more certain that some of them 
would be crushed if we could 
find no means of making them 
stand back. While we were hesi- 
tating what to do, we saw that a 
woman had fallen beneath the 
window and was being trampled 
on. Thereon we all ran anxiously 


-down-stairs ; M. Boucicaut managed 


to force open the upper half of 
the iron shutter of the ground- 
floor corner window, and he and I 
scrambled on to the top of some 
empty cases, so as to be able to 
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look out above the mob and try to 
save the woman. Directly we put 
our heads out, some eight feet from 
the ground, we beheld just under 
us, between the people, portions of 
what looked like a bundle of rags 
mixed with arms and legs, the 
others stamping on it from sheer 
impossibility of resisting the thrust 
from behind. It was sickening to 
see the poor creature killed under 
our eyes in that way, and we 
roared out supplications to the mob 
to spare her and to hold back, if 
only for an instant, while she was 
lifted out. In some strange way, 
by a fierce effort of the front ranks, 
there came two seconds of recoil ; 
three other women got space enough 
to stoop and to pick up the 
lamentable bundle, and, stretching 
out our arms till we nearly fell 
out of the window ourselves, we 
managed to get hold of it and to 
bring it up to our level, the nearer 
portions of the crowd cheering as 
we got it in. A moment later we 
were on the floor with our burden, 
and laid it on a counter. It was 
a youngish woman, white, insen- 
sible, bleeding from small cuts, 
covered with dirt, her clothes in 
pieces. We bathed her face and 
hands, and, after a while, got her 
round, so far at least that she could 
begin to speak a little. At first 
she was only dimly conscious, and 
very breathless, and seemed bewil- 
dered with terror; but by degrees 
she became calm, gained a little 
strength, and told us she had 
passed thirty hours standing at 
that corner, had felt the pressure 
gradually increasing, and, suddenly, 
had known no more. We gave 
her cold beef-tea (the only liquid 
food we had), with bread soaked in 
it, and, as soon as she was able to 
stand, got up a little subscription 
for her amongst ourselves, filled a 
basket with various food, and when, 
after an hour of rest, she had 
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grown comparatively strong, sent 
her on her way by another door. 

By the time she was gone every- 
thing was at last ready, and the 
door was opened. ‘The first rush 
rather overpowered us; the push- 
ing was violent ; the weaker were 
thrown down; but, on the whole, 
the people behaved well, and wait- 
ed for their turn without too much 
complaint. 

And now I am going to tell the 
story of the woman we dragged in, 
for the reason that it supplies 
an example of a really bad case 
brought about by the siege alone, 
and shows exactly what was the 
nature and the course of the siege 
distress, when that distress was 
real, I felt, instinctively, a sort 
of personal responsibility about 
that woman, and had a vague im- 
pression that, as I had helped 
somewhat to save her life, I ought 
not to stop there, but was bound 
to go on and to try to discover 
what her needs were, and whether 
anything practical could be done 
for her. I had asked for her ad- 
dress, privately, when nobody was 
near, and next morning, without 
telling any one of my intention, I 
went to her. On my way I was 
oppressed by a peculiar sensation 
of awkwardness, almost indeed of 
shame, such as is experienced, I 
have been told, by most people 
when they attempt for the first 
time to perform “ good works,” I 
certainly had never done a “ good 
work” in my life, and I well re- 
member how nervously I hoped 
that nobody would suspect me, 
and that I should not be found 
out. I can talk about it tran- 
quilly now, but at the time I felt 
like a culprit on the point of being 
arrested. The woman lived in the 
Rue St Jacques, on a fifth floor, 
in a poor but decent house. When 
I got up to her door my feeling of 
timidity and clumsiness increased. 
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I felt stupidly bashful, reproached 
myself for coming at all, and was 
duly tempted to go away. I re- 
collect that I found consolation 
solely in the fact that no one met 
me on the stairs. I stood for a 
moment at the bell (I can see it 
still: it was a little brass chain, 
with a chamois-foot hanging at 
the end), and, finally, rang it with 
a somewhat convulsive effort. The 
situation was so new to me that all 
the details are impressed on my 
memory. No one came, but I 
heard a faint cry of “ Entrez,” and 
I opened the door. In a large but 
almost empty room my acquaint- 
ance of the day before was lying 
on a bed. She blushed violently, 
rose hastily, and began to excuse 
herself, saying that she had sup- 
posed it was the concierge. She 


was evidently extremely uncom- 
fortable, but I cannot believe that 
she was half so uneasy as I was, 
I had prepared a speech, but it 
faded out of my head, and all I 


could do was to beg her to forgive 
me for coming, and to pretend 
that I wanted to know how she 
was; and then, abruptly—rather 
roughly, I fear—I asked her to 
tell me the details of her life dur- 
ing the siege. She seemed sur- 
prised at my request, and unwil- 
ling to comply with it; but by 
degrees, in a disorderly fashion, 
she did confess what I wanted to 
know. Here is the substance of 
the story I got out of her. 

She had been an artificial-flower- 
maker, with abundant occupation. 
She had indeed developed such a 
particular capacity for the manu- 
facture of tea-roses, that she had 
obtained for the two preceding 
years almost the exclusive supply 
of three of the large shops, em- 
ployed two girls to help her, and 
earned the high average profit of 
ten francs a-day. Being a thrifty 
woman, she laid by money, and 
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had bought four debentures of the 
Northern Railway, which brought 
her in an income of more than 
two guineas a-year—‘a beginning 
of a fortune,” as she observed, 
with a faint smile. When the war 
broke out she did not realise its 
meaning; she supposed it would 
be over in a few weeks, and, as 
she had two hundred francs in a 
corner of a drawer, felt quite safe 
about money, even if her work re- 
mained stopped for a while. But 
prices went up so fast and so high 
that the two hundred francs were 
gone ina month. Then she began 
to sell the railway debentures at a 
great loss, and this product dis- 
appeared also very fast. So by 
the end of the second month she 
had to turn her clothes and fur- 
niture into such cash as they would 
fetch, and at last, in December, 
she found herself entirely desti- 
tute, with scarcely anything left 
except her bed and the gown and 
shawl she wore. Happily, as the 
payment of rent had been sus- 
pended by the Government at the 
commencement of the siege, the 
landlord could not turn her out 
for default, and she was able for 
the moment to remain in her room. 
Then came the worst part of all— 
the waiting, for hours a day in 
bitter cold, at the baker’s door 
for her pittance of black tallowy 
bread that made her ill. A cough 
began ; she grew weak ; and when 
at last the investment was over, 
she was exhausted in body, in 
mind, and in purse, and was, 
furthermore, haunted by the ter- 
ror that in a short time the pro- 
tection about rent would come to 
an end, that her arrears would be 
due, and that she would be turned 
into the street. Then she heard 
that food (not the nastiness of the 
siege, but real white bread !) was 
going to be given away for nothing 
at the Bon Marché, and she was 
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one of the first to take a place at 
that corner door. 

She told me all this very dis- 
jointedly, with a great deal of 
hesitation and of evident dislike 
to talk about herself to a stranger, 
but with an air of truth that con- 
vinced me. I learnt from her 
also that she was known to one of 
the curates of the parish of St 
Jacques du Haut Pas, so, on leav- 
ing her, I went straight to him 
and asked him what he could tell 
me about her. He happened to 
be a very noble specimen of a 
priest, full of practical common- 
sense, and of infinite acquaintance 
with the forms of suffering. He 
informed me that he had been ac- 
quainted with the woman for some 
years, and that her story was per- 
fectly exact so far as it went, but 
that there was a good deal more 
behind. First, that she had a 
drag upon her in the shape of a 
paralysed old aunt, who was finish- 
ing her days somewhere in Au- 
vergne, and to whom she had paid 
a pension of a franc a-day. Second- 
ly, that, although she managed to 
lay by money, she had always 
some to give to those who were 
poorer than herself, and that, dur- 
ing the siege, she had shared her 
savings and the product of her 
sales with any one who needed 
help. Thirdly, that her health 
had become so weakened, and the 
moral impression on her of the 
events that had passed around her 
had been so damaging, that he 
feared she would have great diffi- 
culty in recovering strength, and 
that he was trying to get money 
from charitable persons in order 
to send her (and others) to the 
seaside, for change and rest. 

He told me also a good deal of 
detail about the sufferings of which 
he had been a spectator during 
the siege, and added strength to 
the impression I had already be- 
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gun to form, that there had been 
no general starvation. He told 
me, of course, of many people who 
were, more or less, in want, and 
asked me to take a list of women 
to whom food could be given pri- 
vately, with the certainty that it 
was both needed and deserved ; 
and then, when I begged to be al- 
lowed to contribute my mite to 
the necessities around him, refused 
to accept anything from me, saying 
that the English had done quite 
enough in organising the food gifts. 

By the time our conversation 
came to an end, I had pretty 
nearly got over my sheepishness, 
and was beginning, with the sud- 
den ardour of a neophyte, to be 
immensely interested in “good 
works,” which, like many others, 
I had regarded until then from 
the top of my indifference. So, 
in my new enthusiasm, I went 
back to the Hétel Chatham, told 
Oliphant in secrecy the story of 
my morning’s work, and consulted 
him as to what we should do about 
the woman. We devised a beauti- 
fully constructed little plan, quite 
within our small powers of realisa- 
tion, and of the invention of which 
we felt very proud ; but, alas! we 
were unable to carry it into execu- 
tion. The poor creature became 
too ill to leave Paris ; she dragged 
on through the Commune, and died 
of exhaustion in July. At all 
events her latter days were calm, 
and not poisoned by money worries. 
We two, with a group of her own 
friends and that good priest, saw 
the last of her in the Montmartre 
Cemetery. Often did Oliphant 
and I talk of her afterwards, for 
we remembered her as a patient, 
brave, good woman. Yet neither 
of us ever told her story: some- 
how we both shrank from speaking 
of it. Now, however, that a quar- 
ter of a century has passed, I think 
I may venture, with deep respect 
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for the memory of the poor flower- 
maker, to put the tale in here, 
because, as I have already said, 
it supplies a reliable illustration 
of the worst consequences of the 
siege. 

The experience of a few days, 
and the rapid multiplication of 
the demands for private assistance, 
irrespective of the public distribu- 
tions at the depots, decided Colonel 
Wortley and the committee to 
open a special store for the issue 
of provisions by ticket, so as to 
free the better class of poor from 
the strain and shame of waiting 
in the streets. A convenient place 
was obtained for the purpose in a 
quiet corner near the Boulevard 
Malesherbes, and I suspect that 
much more real good was done 
there, and more true suffering 
soothed, than by all the indiscrim- 
inate public givings. It was, of 
course, extremely difficult to obtain 
information about the people who 
went there, for in most cases the 


tickets were placed by other per- . 


sons, and we had no more means 
of following out the work we were 
doing than in the ordinary uni- 
versal distributions; but I was 
able occasionally to lift up a 
corner of the veil, and to get a 
glimpse of what was passing 
underneath. 

Most of the cases of this cate- 
gory about which I managed to 
collect information were of the 
ordinary kind, and are not worth 
describing: clerks and employés of 
all sorts, and high-class workmen 
and workwomen, had found their 
pay stopped, had exhausted their 
slender resources, and had strug- 
gled with the usual difficulties, 
In a few instances, however, the 
circumstances were special and 
grave, only I was rarely able to 
learn the whole truth, so as to 
have an entire story before me, 
and can therefore say nothing in- 
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teresting about the majority of 
them. So far as I can recollect, 
there were but two of which, by 
accident, I heard full details, and 
which were sufficiently outside the 
ordinary types of distress for it to 
be worth while to tell them here. 
The first concerned a retired 
artillery officer, with a wife, a 
son, and a daughter, who lived 
together in a little apartment 
near the Place de l’Europe. Until 
the war came they got on fairly 
well; they were very poor, but 
they managed to subsist without 
running into debt ; the father gave 
lessons in mathematics, the son 
was clerk in a bank, the daughter 
taught the piano. The siege 
stopped their various incomes: 
the father’s little pension con- 
tinued, perhaps, to be paid to 
him, but of that I am not certain ; 
all the rest disappeared. The 
father, old and feeble as he was, 
offered his services on the ram- 
parts; but on the second day, in 
getting a gun into an embrasure, 
his leg was broken in two places, 
and he was carried to a hospital, 
where he remained until the capit- 
ulation, The son became a Na- 
tional Guard, and rarely showed 
himself to his mother and sister, 
who, from the very beginning of 
the investment, found themselves 
alone. In their case, as in so 
many others, it was on the women 
that the burden fell. The daugh- 
ter got into an ambulance as nurse ; 
but she was a weakly creature, of 
little courage, with susceptible 
nerves, and when some wounded 
men were brought in after the 
first skirmish, she had a hysteri- 
cal attack, and was turned out by 
the doctors. The mother, who also 
was a weak woman, became utter- 
ly upset by her misfortunes, re- 
proached the daughter with her 
uselessness, and a quarrel ensued, 
whereon the daughter ran out and 
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threw herself into the Seine. At 
this point of the tale my informa- 
tion became incomplete, and I did 
not learn how the girl was saved ; 
but saved she was, and was taken 
in somewhere by some one: so her 
mother, hearing no more of her, 
and believing her to be dead, lost 
the little reason she had, and was 
put into a lunatic asylum. A few 
weeks later the daughter reap- 
peared at her home, found it 
empty, and was told her mother 
was insane. Thereon she too grew 
demented, and, returning to the 
river, drowned herself for good. 
Soon afterwards the son disap- 
peared, and it was never known 
what became of him. So, when 
the father came out of hospital, 
at the beginning of February, he 
found his wife mad, his daughter 
dead, and his son missing. The 
poor man’s sorrow was terrible, 
and as he had no means of sub- 
sistence, his material distress also 
was extreme. Happily, when he 


was absolutely without food, his. 


case became known to some one 
who was in communication with 
the English committee; tickets 
were obtained for him, and so 
long as the distribution continued 
(that is to say, till about the end 
of February, I think), he received 
a daily allowance. I heard the 
story from one of the men em- 
ployed at the private depot, and 
he informed me some months later 
that the poor man had been re- 
moved into the country by kind 
people, and that he was to live on 
his pension, such as it was. But 
he was alone ; his home and family 
were gone. Decidedly the siege 
had been hard upon him. 

In the second case a designer in 
a manufactory of bronze figures, 
a man who counted rather as an ar- 
tist than an artisan, and who earned 
easily from seventy to a hundred 
francs a-week (but who had lived 
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largely and had laid by nothing), 
lost his eyes six months before 
the war, by an accident in casting 
a statue, and became incapable of 
earning his bread. His wife was 
dead, but he had two sons and a 
daughter, all good workers and 
doing well, and they undertook to 
pay him, between them, an allow- 
ance of three francs a-day until 
he could be got into the Blind 
Asylum. When the siege came 
on, the sons entered the National 
Guard, and one of them was 
killed—though seemingly out of 
range—by a lost bullet in the 
first skirmish. As the other son 
had no longer any income other 
than his pay as a temporary sol- 
dier, and as the daughter—who, 
being tall and slight, had been 
a lay-figure for the exhibition of 
mantles and fashions in the rooms 
of one of the great dressmakers— 
had of course lost her place by 
the closing of the establishment, 
the father and daughter were left, 
from September, without means of 
subsistence. For a time, never- 
theless, they managed to exist: 
their former employers gave them 
small sums; other people helped 
them somewhat; and during the 
first few weeks they scraped on. 
But by the end of October these 
aids came to an end, and they 
found themselves face to face 
with destitution. Furthermore, 
the daughter fell ill; and to make 
the situation still worse, the sur- 
viving son, who until then had 
been a steady fellow, took to drink, 
like so many others during the 
siege-time, and instead of being a 
help, became an additional source 
of affliction to the two poor 
people. As none of them had 
any religion, they had never made 
acquaintance with the clergy of 
their parish, and could not apply 
to them for assistance. At last 
they were reduced to the humili- 
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ation of putting down their names 
at the Bureau de Bienfaisance at 
the mairie of their arrondissement 
—and those who are acquainted 
with the pride of most of the 
skilled workmen of Paris, and 
with the horror they have of 
public charity, will know that 
they must indeed have been in 
deep distress to have resigned 
themselves to that step. Between 
hunger, anxiety, and shame, the 
daughter (who had been a very 
smart, almost elegant, young 
woman, discharging in perfection 
her function of wearing clothes so 
skilfully as to tempt buyers with 
them) fell into a condition of nerv- 
ous prostration, which, at last, 
rendered her incapable of walking. 
And there they were, the blind 
father and the shattered daughter, 
alone in their two rooms, from 
which, happily, as I have already 
explained, they could not be 
turned out while the siege lasted 
—waiting for death to put an 
end to their distress. About the 
same time, the second son, weak- 
ened by intoxication, caught ty- 
phoid fever and died. Suddenly, 
unexpected aid appeared. A girl, 
who had been employed by the 
same dressmaker as the daugh- 
ter, had been sheltered by a 
fairly rich old lady, to whom her 
mother had been maid, and who, 
having a generous heart, was 
looking about for deserving people 
to assist. The girl bethought her- 
self of the ‘‘tryer-on,” of whose 
deplorable situation she was 
vaguely aware, and went to look 
for her. She found her, and told 
her story to the old lady, who 
went at once to see her, and under- 
took to provide forher. A period 
of relief followed: food, fire, and 
medicines were supplied to them, 
and they began to look with some 
hope to the future. But in De- 
cember the old lady got a chill, 
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and died in three days; whereon 
the situation of the father and 
daughter became even worse than 
before, because of the fierce cold, 
against which they could not battle. 
The other girl (who continued to 
be cared for by the relatives of 
the old lady) behaved well, shared 
with the two the little she had, 
went to the baker for their bread 
allowance, and kept them both 
just alive till the capitulation. 
Then came the public announce- 
ment of the ‘English gifts,” where- 
on some of my friends, knowing 
that I was concerned in the dis- 
tribution, came or wrote to me 
recommending cases. At first I 
tried to make some examination 
for myself, but very soon I was 
beaten by the accumulation of 
demands, and, after consulting 
Colonel Wortley, told my friends 
they must assume the responsi- 
bility of their suggestions, and 
placed tickets at their disposal. 
In this way I was asked for help 
for the father and daughter by a 
connection, as I discovered after- 
wards, of the deceased old lady, 
to whom the other girl had spoken 
about them. One morning I was 
in the private-distribution depot, 
looking on, when that very girl 
came in. I spoke to her, asked 
whether she was there for herself 
or for others, and got from her 
in minute details (rather too min- 
ute indeed, for she was an hour 
over them) the story I have just 
told. I did not visit the poor 
people, for by that time I had too 
much to do, and also was growing 
a little hardened ; but I inquired 
often about them during two or 
three years from the friend who 
had first spoken of them to me, 
and was pleased to hear that the 
father was alive, and that the 
daughter (who was maintaining 
him) had returned to her place, 
where she continued to be as ele- 
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gant as before, and displayed the 
apparel she was commissioned to 
put on with a seductively languid 
new grace, which she was sup- 
posed to owe to her sufferings 
during the siege, and which the 
others envied. I thought some- 
times of going to look at her; but 
my curiosity seemed to me some- 
what indiscreet, and, besides, I 
fancied that to behold her all over 
satin and lace might damage the 
keenness of my sympathy with 
her sad story. 

The case was illustrative. The 
blindness of the father had nothing 
to do with the war; but the deaths 
of the two sons were due to it, one 
directly, the other indirectly, and 
the miseries of the daughter were 
caused by it alone. A better ex- 
ample could scarcely be found of 
mischief brought about by the 
siege ; yet here again the damage 
did not assume entirely the shape 
of starvation—want of food cer- 
tainly played a part in it, but the 
deaths of the brothers were not 
caused by famine, and both the 
father and daughter lived on and 
got well. 

And there ends my personal 
knowledge of remarkable sorrows 
resulting from the investment. I 
was in a position to look some- 
what behind the scenes; I was 
exceptionally placed, as a member 
of the English Committee, for hear- 
ing of particularly bad examples ; 
I listened to the talk and the ex- 
periences of a large number of per- 
sons, with many priests amongst 
them,—and yet I cannot call to 
mind any other very distressing 
examples. I heard, of course, in 
general terms, of many more ; but I 
had no means of testing them, and 
therefore, though I in no way pre- 
tend that there were not hundreds 
quite as sad as the few I have 
narrated, I hold nevertheless to the 


conviction that the siege did not 
produce anything approaching to 
the starvation that was gratuitously 
attributed to it. If evidence can- 
not be found when it is carefully 
sought for (and I did seek it care- 
fully), it does not seem unjust to 
infer that it scarcely existed in any 
abundance. The effect of the siege 
was, as I have said and shown, to 
kindle much disease and much 
moral and physical distress: its 
consequences, for years afterwards, 
showed themselves in many cases 
of enfeebled health and of damaged 
constitutions; but those conse- 
quences were generated, I believe, 
by cold, by anxiety, by gloomy sur- 
roundings, and by unwholesome 
nourishment, far more than by 
positive absence of any food what- 
ever. If the siege had occurred in 
the summer, instead of the winter, 
the larger part of those conse- 
quences would not, in all proba- 
bility, have come about at all. 

I am therefore disposed to doubt 
whether the “ English gifts” did 
all the good that was intended and 
expected by their promoters. That 
they did some good is certain ; that 
they enabled a good many people 
to make the first fair meal they 
had eaten for a long while, is 
equally certain; that, here and 
there, in a few cases, they supplied 
food just at the last moment, when 
it seemed to be unobtainable else- 
where, is, I think, proved by the 
stories I have told; but, as there 
was no general absolute starvation, 
their influence went no further. 
It was a satisfaction to every one 
concerned to feel that those results 
were attained ; but the hope was 
to do much more, and more was 
not done, for the decisive reason 
that it was not there to do. 

Furthermore, though it pleased 
the English to send the food, I 
doubt strongly that it pleased the 
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French to receive it. The circum- 
stances were delicate: the French 
were at that mogment, most natu- 
rally, in a condition of nerve-ten- 
sion, of rage, of humiliation, which 
led them to look at everything 
with a fiercely embittered eye; 
and a good many of them imagined, 
in their rankling susceptibility, 
that the object of England was to 
humiliate them rather than to as- 
sist them. And, honestly, con- 
sidering what their state of mind 
was at the time; considering that 
they were writhing under defeat 
and pain ; considering how unpre- 
pared they had been, both by their 
national character and by the pre- 
vious conditions of their national 
life, to stand up under the fearful 
blow that fell upon them,—I admit 
that they had much excuse for 
their impression. The question 
was not whether the impression 
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itself was true or false, but whether 
those who formed it were led to it 
by what appeared to them, in their 
excitement, to be a reasonable feel- 
ing. Their irritation was such 
that, in many cases, it was almost 
unsafe for a foreigner to speak to 
them. That irritation was, if not 
justifiable, at all events compre- 
hensible, and it influenced every 
thought they had. Even long 
afterwards I heard the “ English 
gifts” referred to with resentment. 
The Government of the period pro- 
fessed, officially, to be very grate- 
ful, and to be much touched by 
the sympathy exhibited by Eng- 
land; and of course the people 
who got the food were glad to 
profit by it: but I am convinced 
that the nation, as a whole, dis- 
liked our interference, and would 
have preferred to see us “stop in 
our island.” 
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By “all people of discernment ” 
the “higher criticism” is now 
held in the greatest repute. And 
discernment is a quality for which 
the dullest of men are keen to 
claim credit. It may safely be 
assumed that not one person in 
a score of those who eagerly dis- 
claim belief in the visions of Daniel 
has ever seriously considered the 
question. The literature upon the 
subject is but dull reading at best, 
and the inquiry demands a com- 
bination of qualities which is 
comparatively rare. A newspaper 
review of some ponderous treatise, 
or a frothy discourse by some popu- 
lar preacher, will satisfy most men. 
The German literature upon the 
controversy they know nothing 
of, and the writings of scholars 
like Professor Driver of Oxford 
are by no means to their taste, 
and probably beyond their capa- 
city. The Archdeacon of West- 
minster’s ‘Book of Daniel’! will 
therefore supply a much-felt want. 
Ignored by scholars it certainly 
will be, and the majority of seri- 
ous theologians will deplore it ; 
but it will supply “the man in 
the street” with a reason for the 
unfaith that is in him. The nar- 
rowness with which it emphasises 
everything that either erudition 
or ignorance can urge upon one 
side of a great controversy, to the 
exclusion of the rest, will relieve 
him from the irksome task of 
thinking out the problem for him- 
self; and its pedantry is veiled 
by rhetoric of a type which will 
admirably suit him. He cannot 
fail to be deeply impressed by 
“the acervation of endless con- 
jectures,” and “the unconsciously 


disingenuous resourcefulness of tra- 
ditional harmonics.” His acquain- 
tance with the unseen world will 
be enlarged by discovering that 
Gabriel, who appeared to the 
prophet, is “the archangel,” and 
by learning that “it is only after 
the Exile that we find angels and 
demons playing a more prominent 
part than before, divided into 
classes, and even marked out by 
special names.” It is not easy to 
decide whether this statement is 
the more astonishing when ex- 
amined as a specimen of English, 
or when regarded as a dictum to 
guide us in the study of Scripture. 
But all this relates only to the 
form of the book. When we 
come to consider its substance, 
the spirit which pervades it, and 
the results to which it leads, a 
sense of distress and shame will 
commingle with our amazement. 
What the dissecting-room is to 
the physician the higher criticism 
is to the theologian. In its proper 
sphere its value is immense, and it 
has made large additions to our 
knowledge of the Bible. But it 


‘demands not only skill and care, 


but reverence; and if these be want- 
ing, it cannot fail to be mischiev- 
ous. A man of the baser sort may 
become so degraded by the use of 
the surgeon’s knife that he loses 
all respect for the body of his 
patient, and the sick-room is to 
him but the antechamber to the 
mortuary. And can we with impun- 
ity forget the reverence that is due 
to “the living and eternally abid- 
ing Word of God”? It behoves 
us to distinguish between the 
higher criticism as a means to clear 
away from that Word corruptions 





1 The Expositor’s Bible. The Book of Daniel, by F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., 


Archdeacon of Westminster. 


Hodder & Stoughton. 
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and excrescences, and to gain a 
more intelligent appreciation of its 
mysteries, and the higher criticism 
as a rationalistic and anti-Chris- 
tian crusade, whose end and aim is 
to eliminate God from the Bible. 
Regarded in this aspect, it was the 
impure growth of the scepticism 
which wellnigh swamped the reli- 
gious life of Germany in the eigh- 
teenth century. Eichhorn set him- 
self to account for the miracles of 
Scripture. The poetic warmth of 
oriental thought and language 
sufficed, in his judgment, to ex- 
plain them. The writers wrote 
as they were accustomed to think, 
leaving out of view all second 
causes, and attributing results im- 
mediately to God. This theory 
had its day. It obtained enthusi- 
astic acceptance for a time. But 
rival hypotheses were put forward 
to dispute its sway, and at last it 
was discarded in favour of the sys- 
tem with which the name of De 
Wette is prominently associated. 
The sacred writers were honest 
and true, but their teaching was 
based, not upon personal know- 
ledge, still less upon divine inspira- 
tion, but upon ancient authorities 
by which they were misled, Their 
errors were due to the excessive 
literalness with which they ac- 
cepted as facts the legends of 
earlier days, De Wette, like Eich- 
horn, honestly desired to rescue 
the Bible from the reproach which 
had fallen upon it. Upon them at 
least the halo of departed truth 
still rested. But others were re- 
strained by no such influence. 
“With the ignorance of Pagans 
and the animus of apostates” they 
perverted the Scriptures and tore 
them to pieces. 

One of the old psalms, in lament- 
ing with exquisite sadness the ruin 
brought by the heathen upon the 
holy city and land, declares that 
fame was apportioned according to 
zeal and success in the work of 
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destruction. A like spirit has 
animated the host of the critics ; 
and Kuenen, one of the worst of 
the German sceptics, is Archdeacon 
Farrar’s master and guide in the 
interpretation of Daniel. And the 
result is that he revels in puerili- 
ties and extravagances of exegesis 
and criticism which the best of 
our British contemporary scholars 
are careful to repudiate. 

The Book of Daniel is not “ the 
work of a prophet in the Exile” 
(if indeed such a personage as 
Daniel ever really existed), “ but 
of some faithful chasid in the days 
of the Seleucid tyrant.” Its pre- 
tended miracles are but moral 
fables. Its history is but idle 
legend, abounding in “violent 
errors” of the grossest kind. Its 
so-called predictions alone are ac- 
curate, because they were but the 
record of recent or contemporary 
events. But Dr Farrar will not 
tolerate a word of blame upon 
“the holy and gifted Jew” who 
wrote it. No thought of deceiv- 
ing any one ever crossed his mind. 
The reproach which has been 
heaped upon him has been wholly 
owing to Jewish arrogance and 
Christian stupidity in misreading 
his charming and elevating ro- 
mance. For it is not only fiction, 
but “avowed fiction,” and was 
never meant to be regarded in 
any other light. In a word, the 
book is nothing more than a re- 
ligious novel, differing from other 
kindred works only in its vener- 
able antiquity and the multiplicity 
of its blunders. 

Accepting these results, then, 
what action shall we take upon 
them? In proportion surely to 
our appreciation of the precious- 
ness of Holy Scripture, shall be 
our resoluteness in tearing the 
Book of Daniel from its place in 
the sacred canon and relegating 
it to the same shelf with “ Bel 
and the Dragon” and “The Story 
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of Susanna.” By no means. Dr 
Farrar will stay our hand by the 
assurance that 


“These results... are in no way 
derogatory to the preciousness of this 
Old Testament Apocalypse. No words 
of mine,” he declares, “can exaggerate 
the value which I attach to this part 
of our canonical Scriptures. . . . Its 
right to a place in the Canon is un- 
disputed and indisputable, and there 
is scarcely a single book of the Old 
Testament which can be made more 
richly ‘ profitable for teaching, for re- 
proof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness: that the man of 
God may be complete, furnished com- 
pletely unto every good work.’” 


Christian writers who find rea- 
son to reject one portion of the 
sacred canon or another are eager 
to insist that in doing so they in- 
crease the authority and enhance 
the value of the rest. It has re- 
mained for the Archdeacon of 
Westminster, in impugning the 
Book of Daniel, to insult and de- 
grade the Bible as a whole. An 
expert examines for me the con- 
tents of my purse. I spread out 
nine-and-thirty sovereigns upon the 
table, and after close inspection he 
marks out one as a counterfeit. 
As I console myself for the loss 
by the deepened confidence I feel 
that all the rest are sterling coin, 
he checks me by the assurance 
that there is scarcely a single one 
of them which is any better. 
The Book of Daniel is nothing 
more than a religious novel, and 
teeming with errors on every page, 
and yet we are gravely told that 
of all the thirty-nine books of the 
Old Testament there is scarcely a 
single book which is of any higher 
worth! The expert’s estimate of 
the value of my coins is clear. 
No less obvious is Dr Farrar’s 
estimate of the value of the books 
of the Bible. It is precisely this 
element which renders this volume 
so pernicious. The apostle declares 
that “every Scripture inspired of 
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God is also profitable for teach 
ing,” &c.; and in profanely ap- 
plying these words to a romance 
of doubtful repute, Dr Farrar de- 
nies inspiration altogether. But 
‘What is inspiration?” some one 
may demand. In another connec- 
tion the inquiry might be apt ; here 
it is the merest quibble. Plain 
men brush aside all the intricacies 
of the controversy which the an- 
swer involves, and seize upon the 
fact that the Bible is a divine 
revelation. But no one can yield 
to the spirit which pervades this 
book without coming to raise the 
question, “ Have we a revelation 
at all?” The higher criticism, as 
a rationalistic crusade, has set 
itself to account for the Bible 
on natural principles ; and this is 
the spirit which animates the Arch- 
deacon of Westminster’s treatise. 
The absence of an index is em- 
barrassing when we come to review 
in detail the author’s attack upon 
Daniel, His exegesis, however, in 
no way concerns us here, and there- 
fore the “summary and conclu- 
sion,” which form the closing chap- 
ter of Part I. of the book, may 
serve to supply the defect. ‘The 
historical errors” are first enum- 
erated. (1) “There was no de- 
portation in the third year of 


Jehoiakim.” (2) “There was no 
King Belshazzar.” ‘(3) ‘There 
was no Darius the Mede.” (4) 


“Tt is not true that there were 
only two Babylonian kings—there 
were five.” (5) “ Nor were there 
only four Persian kings — there 
were twelve.” (6) Xerxes seems 
to be confounded with the last 
king of Persia. (7) And “All 
correct accounts of the reign of 
Antiochus Epiphanes seem to end 
about B.o. 164.” Such is the in- 
dictment under this head. Two 
other points are included, but these 
have nothing to do with history ; 
first, that the decrees of Nebuchad- 
nezzar are extraordinary — which 

















may at once be conceded — and 
secondly, that “the notion that a 
faithful Jew could become presi- 
dent of the Chaldean magi is im- 
possible ””—a statement which only 
exemplifies the thoughtless dogma- 
_tism of the writer, for, according to 
his own scheme, it was a “ holy and 
gifted Jew,” brought up under the 
severe ritual of post-exilic days, 
who assigned this position to Dan- 
iel. A like remark applies to his 
criticism upon Dan. ii. 46—with 
this addition, that that criticism 
betokens either carelessness or 
malice on the part of the critics, 
for the passage in no way justifies 
the assertion that the prophet ac- 
cepted either the worship or the 
sacrifice offered him. So far as 
the other points are concerned, we 
may at once dismiss (4), (5), and 
(6), for the errors here ascribed to 
Daniel will be sought for in vain. 
They are “read into” the book by 
the perverseness or ignorance of 
theGermanrationalists. And as for 
(7), where was the account; of the 
reign of Antiochus to end, if not in 
the year of his death! The state- 
ment is one of numerous instances 
of slipshod carelessness in this ex- 
traordinary addition to our theo- 
logical literature. 

The remaining points claim no- 
tice. The instructed and thought- 
ful student will turn to such a 
work as Professor Driver’s ‘ Intro- 
duction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament,’ to find what sober and 
serious scholarship has to urge 
against the authenticity of Daniel. 
He will there find a warning that 
the argument based on the mention 
of Darius “should be used with 
reserve.” “There seems to be no 
room for such a ruler,” Canon 
Driver justly remarks ; but he adds 
that the circumstances are not in- 
consistent with either his existence 
or his office, ‘and a cautious criti- 
cism will not build too much on 
the silence of the inscriptions, 
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where many certainly remain yet 
to be brought to light.” And as 
regards Belshazzar he will learn 
that “it may be admitted as prob- 
able that Belshazzar held com- 
mand for his father in Babylon 
while the latter took the field 
against Cyrus.” And “there re- 
mains the possibility that Nabuna- 
hid may have sought to strengthen 
his position by marrying a daughter 
of Nebuchadnezzar, in which case 
the latter might be spoken of as 
Belshazzar’s father (= grandfather, 
by Hebrew usage).” So also the 
author of the ‘ Ancient Monarch- 
ies,’ our best historical authority 
here, tells us that Nabonidus (Na- 
bunahid) “ had associated with him 
in the government his son Belshaz- 
zar or Bel-shar-uzur, the grandson 
of the great Nebuchadnezzar,” and 
“in his father’s absence Belshazzar 
took the direction of affairs within 
the city” (vol. iii, p. 70). The 
only question, therefore, is whether 
Belshazzar being thus left as regent 
at Babylon, when his father was 
absent at Borsippa in command of 
the army, he would be addressed 
by a court official as king. But 
Dr Farrar settles the matter by 
asserting that “there was no King 
Belshazzar,” and that Belshazzar 
was ‘conquered in Borsippa” 
(p. 54). This last statement is a 
mere blunder. 

The accuracy of Dan. v. in this 
matter is confirmed in a manner 
which is all the more striking be- 
cause it is wholly incidental. Why 
did Belshazzar purpose to make 
Daniel the third ruler in the king- 
dom? The natural explanation is, 
that he himself was but second. 
“Unhappily for their very pre- 
carious hypothesis,” Dr Farrar 
remarks, “the translation ‘third 
ruler’ appears to be entirely wn- 
tenable. It means ‘one of a board 
of three’” (p. 57). As a test of 
the author’s erudition and candour, 
this deserves particular notice. 
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Every scholar, of course, is aware 
that there is not a word about a 
“board of three” in the text. 
This is exegesis, not translation. 
But is it correct exegesis? Under 
the Persian rule there was a 
cabinet of three, as the sixth 
chapter tells us; but there is no 
authority whatever for supposing 
such a body existed under the 
empire which it supplanted. As 
regards chapter v., it will satisfy 
most people to know that the ren- 
dering which Dr Farrar declares 
to be “entirely untenable” has 
been adopted by the Old Testa- 
ment company of revisers. And 
I have been at the pains to ascer- 
tain that the passage was carefully 
considered, that they had no diffi- 
culty in deciding in favour of the 
reading of the A.V., and that it 
was not until their final revision 
that the alternative rendering 
‘one of three” was admitted into 
the margin. In the distinguished 
Professor Kautzsch’s recent work 
on the Old Testament, represent- 
ing the latest and best German 
scholarship, he adheres to the ren- 
dering “third ruler in the king- 
dom,” and his note is, “either as 
one of three over the whole king- 
dom, or as third by the side of 
the king and the king’s mother.” 
Behrmann, too, in his recent com- 
mentary, adopts the same reading 
—‘ as third he was to have author- 
ity in the kingdom”—and adds a 
note referring to the king and his 
mother as first and second. And 
in reply to an inquiry I have 
addressed to him, the Chief Rabbi 
writes to me as follows :— 


“T have carefully considered the 
question you laid before me at our 
pleasant meeting on Sunday relative 
to the correct interpretation of the 
passages in Daniel, chapter v., verses 
7 and 16. I cannot absolutely find 
fault with Archdeacon Farrar for 
translating the words ‘the third part 
of the kingdom,’ as he follows herein 
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two of our Hebrew commentators of 
on repute, Rashi and Ibn Ezra. 

nm the other hand, others of our com- 
mentators, such as Saadia, Jachja, &c., 
translate this passage as ‘he shall be 
the third ruler in the kingdom.’ This 
rendering seems to be more strictly in 
accord with the literal meaning of the 
words, as shown by Dr Winer in his 
‘Grammatik des Chaldaismus.’ It also 
receives confirmation from Sir Henry 
Rawlinson’s remarkable discovery, ac- 
cording to which Belshazzar was the 
eldest son of King Nabonidus, and 
associated with him in the govern- 
ment, so that the person next in 
honour would be the third.” 


The foregoing surely will suffice to 
silence Dr Farrar’s objection, and 
to cast suspicion upon his fairness 
as a controversialist. 

The Bible states that there was 
a deportation in the reign of 
Jehoiakim: the critic asserts 
there was none; and the Christian 
must decide between them. Noth- 
ing can be clearer than the lan- 
guage of Chronicles (xxxvi. 6), 
and even regarding the book as a 
purely secular record, it is simply 
preposterous to reject without a 
shadow of reason the Chronicler’s 
statement on a matter of such im- 
mense interest and importance in 
the national history. But, it is 
objected, Kings and Jeremiah are 
silent upon the subject. If this 
were true, which it is not, it 
would be an additional reason for 
turning to Chronicles to supply 
the omission. But Kings gives 
clear corroboration of Chronicles. 
Speaking of Jehoiakim, it says: 
“In his days Nebuchadnezzar, 
King of Babylon, came up, and 
Jehoiakim became his servant 
three years; then he turned and 
rebelled against him.” Daniel 
(i. 1) tells us this was in his third 
year, and that Jerusalem was 
besieged upon the occasion. This 
difficulty again springs from the 
habit of “reading into” Scripture 
more than it says. There is not a 
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word about a taking by storm. 
The king was a mere puppet, and 
presumably he made his sub- 
mission as soon as the city was 
invested. Nebuchadnezzar took 
him prisoner, but afterwards re- 
lented, and left him in Jerusalem 
as his vassal, a position he had 
till then held under the King of 
Egypt. 

But the Scripture speaks of 
King Nebuchadnezzar in the third 
year of Jehoiakim, whereas it 
was not till his fourth year that 
Nabopolassar died. No doubt. 
And a writer of Maccabean days, 
with the history of Berosus before 
him, would probably have noticed 
the point. But the so-called in- 
accuracy is precisely one of the 
incidental proofs that the Book of 
Daniel was the work of a con- 
temporary of Nebuchadnezzar. 
The historian of the future will 
never assert that Queen Victoria 
lived at one time in Kensington 
Palace, though the statement will 
be found in the newspapers which 
recorded the unveiling of her 
statue in Kensington Gardens. 

The references to Jeremiah 
raise the question whether the 
book records the utterances of an 
inspired prophet, or whether, as 
Dr Farrar’s criticisms assume, 
the author of the book wrote 
merely as a religious teacher. 
This question, however, is too 
large to treat of here, and the 
discussion of it is wholly un- 
necessary, for the careful student 
will find in Jeremiah the clearest 
proof that Scripture is right and 
the critics wrong. The objection 
depends on confounding the 
seventy years of the ‘“Servitude 
to Babylon” with the seventy 
years of “the Desolation of 
Jerusalem” — another of the 
numerous blunders which discredit 
the work under review (p. 289). 
“The Captivity,” which is con- 
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founded with both, was not an 
era of seventy years at all. The 
prophecy of Jer. xxv. was a warn- 
ing to the people who remained in 
the land after the servitude had 
begun, that if they continued im- 
penitent and _ rebellious, God 
would bring upon them a further 
judgment—the terrible scourge of 
“the Desolations.” The prophecy 
of Jer. xxix. was a message of 
hope to the Jews of the Captivity. 
And what was that message? 
‘That after seventy years be ac- 
complished at Babylon I will 
visit you, and perform my good 
word toward you, in causing you 
to return to this place.” And 
that promise was faithfully ful- 
filled. The servitude began in 
the third year of Jehoiakim 
(B.c. 606-605, Nisan to Nisan, as 
the Jews invariably reckoned the 
years of their kings). It ended in 
B.C. 536, when Cyrus issued his 
decree for the return of the exiles. 
By the test of chronology, there- 
fore—the severest test which can 
be applied to historical statements 
—the absolute accuracy of these 
Scriptures is established. 

“The philological peculiarities 
of the Book” constitute the next 
ground of attack. ‘The Hebrew 
is pronounced by the majority of 
experts to be of a later character 
than the time assumed for it.” 
The Aramaic is marked by idioms 
of a later period, familiar to the 
Palestinian Jews. And not only 
are Persian words employed in the 
book, but it contains certain Greek 
words which could not have been 
in use in Babylon during the Exile. 

As regards the general question 
here raised, we must of course 
accept the opinions of competent 
scholars. But the student will 
find that their decision is neither 
so definite nor so unanimous as 
Archdeacon Farrar would lead us 
to suppose. And, of course, their 
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evidence must be considered in 
connection with evidence of other 
kinds which it is beyond their 
province to deal with. Dr Pusey’s 
magnificent work, in which the 
whole subject is handled with the 
greatest erudition and care, is not 
dismissed by others with the con- 
tempt which Dr Farrar evinces for 
aman who is fired by the enthu- 
siasm of faith in the Bible. In his 
judgment the Hebrew of Daniel is 
“just what one would expect at 
the age in which he lived.” And 
one of the highest living autho- 
rities, who has been quoted in this 
controversy as favouring a late 
date for the Book of Daniel, writes 
in reply to an inquiry I have ad- 
dressed to him: “I am now of 
opinion that it is a very difficult 
task to settle the age of any por- 
tion of that book from its lan- 
guage. I do not think, therefore, 
that my name should be quoted 
any more in the contest.” It is 
Professor Cheyne’s opinion, also, 
that “from the Hebrew of the 
Book of Daniel no important in- 
ference as to its date can be safely 
drawn.” ! 

Here is Professor Driver’s sum- 
mary of the argument under this 
head :— 


“The verdict of the language of 
Daniel is thus clear. The Persian 
words presuppose a period after the 
Persian Empire had been well estab- 
lished ; the Greek words demand, the 
Hebrew supports, and the Aramaic 
permits, a date after the conquest of 
Palestine by Alexander the Great 
(z.c. 332). With our present know- 
ledge this is as much as the language 
authorises us definitely to affirm.”— 
P. 476. 


Now, the strength of this case 
depends on the point last stated. 
Any number of argumentative pre- 
sumptions may be rebutted by 
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opposing evidence ; but here, it is 
alleged, we have proof which ad- 
mits of no answer: the Greek 
words in Daniel demand a date 
which destroys the authenticity of 
the book. Will the reader believe 
it that the only foundation for this 
is the presence of two words which 
are alleged to be Greek! Dr Farrar 
insists on three, but one of these 
(kitharos) is practically given up. 
The story was lately told that at a 
church bazaar in Lincoln, held 
under episcopal patronage, the 
alarm was given that a thief was 
at work, and two of the visitors had 
lost their purses. In the excite- 
ment which followed, the stolen 
purses, emptied of course of their 
contents, were found in the bish- 
op’s pocket. The higher criticism 
would have handed him over to 
the police! Do the critics under- 
stand the very rudiments of the 
science of weighing evidence? The 
presence of the stolen purses did 
not “demand” the conviction of 
the bishop. Neither should the 
presence of the Greek words decide 
the fate of Daniel. There was no 
doubt, moreover, as to the identity 
of the purses, while Dr Pusey and 
others dispute the derivation of 
the words. But in the one case as 
in the other the question would 
remain, How did they come to be 
where they were found ? 

The Talmud declares that, in 
common with some other parts of 
the canon, Daniel was edited by 
the men of the Great Synagogue 
—a college which is supposed to 
have been founded by Nehemiah, 
and which continued until it gave 
place to the Great Sanhedrim. 
May not this be the explanation 
of all these philological difficul- 
ties? This is not to have recourse 
to a baseless conjecture in order 
to evade well-founded objections: 





1 Ency. Brit., ‘‘ Daniel,” p. 804. 
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it is merely to give due weight to 
an authoritative tradition, the 
very existence of which is prima 
facie proof of its truth. The 
attempt to explain in this way 
difficulties of another kind is to 
force the hypothesis unduly. But 
assuming, what there is no reason 
whatever to doubt, that such a 
revision took place, surely we 
should expect to find that familiar 
idioms would be substituted for 
others that were deemed archaic, 
that familiar words would be sub- 
stituted for terms which then 
seemed strange or uncouth to the 
Jews of Palestine, and that names 
like Abed - nebo and Nebuchdrez- 
zar would be altered to suit the 
then received orthography. And 
the “immense anachronism” of 
using the word “Chaldeans” as 
synonymous with the caste of 
wise men is thus simply and fully 
explained. 

Archdeacon Farrar’s argument 
from the absence of references to 
Daniel in the apocryphal litera- 
ture of the Jews may be summarily 
dismissed. When he approaches 
the subject from another stand- 
point he emphasises the influence 
which that book exercised upon 
that very literature. And as 
for the silence of Jesus the son of 
Sirach, the argument only serves 
to indicate the dearth of weightier 
proofs. The reader can turn to 
the passage referred to (Ecclesi- 
asticus xlviii. 20—xlix. 10) and 
decide the matter for himself. If 


an omission from this panegyric of 
“famous men” proves anything, 
Ezra and the book which bears 
his name must also be rejected. 
The next point claims fuller 


notice. Daniel was admittedly 
received into the canon; but, we 
are told, “it is relegated to the 
Kethubim, side by side with such 
a book as Esther.” In the Jewish 
canon the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures were reckoned as twenty- 
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four books. These were classified 
as the Torah, the Nebeeim, and the 
Kethubim—the Law, the Prophets, 
and the Other Writings. Now, 
the objection implies that the 
Nebeeim embraced all that was 
regarded as prophecy, and nothing 
else ; and that the contents of the 
Kethubim were deemed inferior to 
the rest of the canon. Both these 
implications are false. In the 
former class are placed the books 
of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings. And the latter included 
two books at least, than which no 
part of the Scriptures was more 
highly esteemed — the Psalms, 
associated so inseparably with the 
names of King David, and Esther, 
which, pace the sneer of the critic, 
was held in exceptional honour. 
Dr Driver avers that it came to be 
“ranked by the Jews as superior 
both to the writings of the Pro- 
phets and to all other parts of 
the Hagiographa” (p. 452). The 
Psalms headed the list. Then 
came Proverbs, connected with 
the name of Solomon. Then Job, 
one of the oldest of the books. 
Then followed the Five Megilloth 
(Song of Songs, Ruth, Lamenta- 
tions, Ecclesiastes, and Esther). 
And finally Daniel, Ezra and 
Nehemiah, and Chronicles. To 
have placed Daniel before the 


‘Megilloth would have separated 


it from the books with which it 
was so immediately associated. In 
a word, its place in the list is 
normal and natural. 

The Psalms, as already men- 
tioned, stood first in the Kethubim, 
and in later times gave it its name, 
for when our Lord spoke of “the 
Law of Moses, the Prophets, and 
the Psalms,” He thereby meant “all 
the Scriptures” (Luke xxiv. 27, 
46). Many of the Psalms were right- 
ly deemed prophetic; but though 
David was a prophet in the highest 
sense, it was not as prophet but as 
king that his name was enshrined 
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in the memory of the people, and 
the book thus naturally found its 
place in the third division of the 
canon. For the books were 
grouped rather by authorship than 
by the character of their contents. 
Precisely the same reason existed 
for placing Daniel where it stood ; 
for it was not till the end of a long 
life spent in statecraft that the 
visions were accorded to the exile. 
But this is not all. As Dr Farrar 
urges, though he is obviously blind 
to its significance, Daniel had no 
claim to the prophets’ mantle. The 
prophets “spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost”: he 
merely recorded the words ad- 
dressed to him by the angel, and 
described the visions he witnessed. 
And the question here, be it re- 
membered, is not what weight 
would be given to this distinction 
by our modern critics, but how it 
would influence the minds of the 
men who settled the canon. 
And now it is high time to raise 
a question which the critic system- 
atically ignores, a question which 
possibly he is incompetent to deal 
with. For the higher criticism 
claims an entirely false position in 
this controversy. The critic is a 
specialist ; and specialists, though 
often admirable witnesses, are pro- 
verbially bad judges. To some 
men, moreover, every year that 
passes brings more experience in 
the art of weighing evidence than 
the theologian or the pundit would 
be likely to acquire in a lifetime. 
And such men are familiar with 
cases where a mass of seemingly 
invincible proof seems to point one 
way, and yet fuller inquiry estab- 
lishes that the truth lies in a wholly 
opposite direction. But the cau- 
tion which such experience begets 
is not to be looked for in the critic. 
‘The Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of the Old Testament’ is 
clearly the work of one who pos- 
sesses, though he does not always 





exercise, the judicial faculty. If 
the same praise is due to Professor 
Bevan, his ‘Short Commentary on 
Daniel’ does him serious injustice. 
And Archdeacon Farrar’s book re- 
minds us of a private prosecution 
conducted by that type of lawyer 
whose remuneration is proportion- 
ate to the vehemence with which 
he presses every point against the 
defendant. It never seems to have 
crossed his mind that there may 
possibly be two sides to the ques- 
tion. Here, then, we have every- 
thing which can possibly be urged 
against the Book of Daniel: the 
inquiry remains, What can be said 
in its defence? Let us call the 
witnesses. 

The First Book of Maccabees is 
a work of the highest excellence. 
It has an authority which no 
other part of the Apocrypha pos- 
sesses, and even Luther declared 
it not unworthy to be reckoned 
among the sacred books of Scrip- 
ture. The author was indeed “a 
holy and gifted Jew,” and though 
the suggestion that he was no 
other than John Hyrcanus is now 
discredited, it gives proof of his 
eminence both for piety and learn- 
ing. Now, one of the most strik- 
ing and solemn passages of this 
book, the record of the dying 
words of the venerable Mattathias, 
refers to the Daniel of the Exile 
and the book which bears his 
name (1 Mace. ii. 59, 60). Not- 
withstanding the extraordinary 
erudition which has been brought 
to bear upon this controversy, so 
far as I am aware the full signifi- 
cance of this fact has hitherto 
escaped notice. There is internal 
evidence that 1 Maccabees was 
written before the death of John 
Hyrcanus (s.c. 106). Allowing, 
then, for the sake of argument, 
that the canon was not closed till 
after the time of Antiochus, the 
book affords conclusive proof that 
among the learned of that day 
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Daniel was regarded as the work 
of the great prophet-prince of the 
Captivity. It was as such, there- 
fore, that it must have been ad- 
mitted to the canon. The theory 
is thus exploded that it was asa 
“ pseud-epigraph” that the San- 
hedrim received it; and its recep- 
tion becomes evidence of its au- 
thenticity which would outweigh 
the mass of objections and diffi- 
culties which perverseness or in- 
genuity have heaped together up- 
on the other side. 

Want of space precludes my 
noticing numberless other points 
which might be turned against 
the argument in support of which 
the critic adduces them. And 
these may be safely ignored in 
presence of proofs of principal 
importance which still remain to 
be noticed. 

It was Sir Isaac Newton’s opin- 
ion that “to reject Daniel’s pro- 
phecies would be to undermine 
the Christian religion.” Bishop 
Westcott declares that no other 
book of the Old Testament had 
so great a share in the develop- 
ment of Christianity. And Dr 
Farrar quotes, though with special 
reprobation, the dictum of Heng- 
stenberg, that “there are few 
books whose divine authority is 
so fully established by the testi- 
mony of the New Testament, and 
in particular by the Lord Him- 
self.” The truth of all this no 
thoughtful Christian can question. 
St Paul’s predictions of the Anti- 
christ point back to the visions 
of Daniel. With those visions the 
visions of St John—the Daniel 
of the New Testament —are so 
inseparably interwoven, that if the 
former be attributed to imagin- 
ation, the latter must be attributed 
to lunacy. The Book of Daniel 
and the Apocalypse stand or fall 
together. But the matter be- 


comes far more serious and sol- 
emn when we realise how defin- 
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itely the visions of Daniel have 
been adopted in the teaching of 
Christ. Dr Farrar imagines that 
he has disposed of the matter by 
the figment that in the 24th chap- 
ter of Matthew the reference to 
‘Daniel the prophet” was added 
by the evangelist as an explana- 
tory note. But even if such a 
suggestion could be allowed, every 
intelligent reader of the passage 
can see that the interpretation 
was based upon the obvious and 
unmistakable connection between 
the words of our Lord and the 
visions of the prophet of the Exile. 
Here is a dilemma from which 
escape is impossible. If the Gos- 
pels be authentic and true, our 
Lord has adopted, and identified 
Himself with, the visions of this 
now discredited book. If the 
Gospels be unreliable and _ ficti- 
tious, the foundations of our faith 
are destroyed, and belief in Chris- 
tianity is sheer superstition. “To 
the last degree dangerous, irrev- 
erent, and unwise” this may seem 
in the Archdeacon of West- 
minster’s judgment, but its truth 
is none the less obvious and clear. 

An argument such as this ap- 
peals specially to the Christian. 
Proof of another kind remains, the 
cogency of which will be equally 
apparent to all. The Book of 
Daniel is rejected because, we are 
told, its predictions end with An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, and proofs are 
abundant that it was written in 
the Maccabean age. The question 
arises, therefore, Is there any part 
of the prophecy relating to a later 
period? and if so, has it received 
fulfilment with a definiteness which 
ought to carry conviction to the 
minds of fair and reasonable men ? 
The great central prophecy of the 
book, the famous prediction of the 
Seventy Weeks, supplies theanswer. 
Here Dr Farrar’s taunt is all too 
well founded respecting the di- 
vergence which marks the rival 
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schemes of expositors; and the 
effect which the study has had 
upon his mind has been to lead 
him to adopt Kuenen’s exegesis, 
which is perhaps the most prepos- 
terous of them all. But let any 
plain man, ignoring everything 
which has been written upon the 
subject, turn to the passage with a 
determination to reject all strained 
or mystical interpretations, and to 
accept the words in their simple 
and obvious meaning, and at what 
results will he arrive? Here are 
the words of Dan. ix. 25 :— 


“ Know therefore and discern that 
from the going forth of the command- 
ment to restore and to build Jerusalem 
unto the Messiah the Prince shall be 
seven weeks and threescore and two 
weeks: it shall be built again with 
street and moat, even in troublous 
times.” 


Now, it is not questioned that 
the “ weeks” are sevens of years. 
It is not questioned that the Holy 
City was rebuilt—not the Temple, 
for that is not mentioned here at 
all, but the street and moat—i.e., 
the town and ramparts of Jerusa- 
lem. It is not questioned that 
this restoration was carried out by 
Nehemiah in pursuance of a com- 
mandment issued by Artaxerxes 
Longimanus in the twentieth year 
of his reign. And it is not ques- 
tioned that the reign of Artaxerxes 
dated from B.c. 465. Only two 
possible questions therefore arise, 
and to these a clear answer can be 
given: What was the date of the 
Jewish month Nisan? and of what 
kind of year was the prophetic era 
composed ? 

Though the details of the Jewish 
calendar in ancient times cannot 
now be ascertained, the general 
principles on which it was arranged 
are definitely known. The New 
Year was proclaimed at the first 
appearance of the moon at the 
season of the vernal equinox. The 
date of the new moon in question 


was (at Jerusalem) 7h. 9m. A.M. 
on the 13th March s.c. 445, and 
the phasis may be reckoned as 
occurring on the following day. 
The 14th March B.c. 445 therefore 
is unmistakably the epoch of the 
prophetic period. 

That the prophetic year was not 
the ordinary year was noticed by 
Julius Africanus sixteen centuries 
ago. He fixed upon the lunar 
year. But the ancient year of the 
world was the luni-solar year of 
360 days, and it is reasonably cer- 
tain that this was the form of year 
in use both at Jerusalem and Baby- 
lon at the time the prophecy was 
given. It was the year in use in 
the Noachian age, 150 days being 
specified as the interval between 
the 17th day of the second month 
and the 17th day of the seventh 
month. Tradition testifies that it 
was the year which Abraham knew 
and preserved in his family ; and 
Sir Isaac Newton avers that 


* All nations, before the just length 
of the solar year was known, reckoned 
months by the course of the moon, 
and years by the return of winter 
and summer, spring and autumn; and 
in making calendars for their festivals, 
they reckoned thirty days to a lunar 
month, and twelve lunar months to a 
year, taking the nearest round num- 
bers, whence came the division of the 
ecliptic into 360 degrees.” 


But this goes no further than to 
make out a prima facie case in 
favour of the luni-solar year. De- 
cisive evidence may be appealed to 
in support of it. 

First, we have the testimony 
of the Book of the Revelation, 
which, referring to the visions 
of Daniel, twice describes the 
half of the prophetic week as 
‘forty-two months,” and twice as 
1260 days. And of course 1260 
days are equal exactly to three 
and a half luni-solar years, And 
the last proof is equally clear and 
striking. The occasion of Daniel’s 
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prayer was the near approach of 
the close of the era of the Desola- 
tions. He “understood by the 
books the number of the years, 
whereof the word of the Lord 
came to Jeremiah the prophet, for 
the accomplishing of the Desola- 
tions of Jerusalem, even seventy 
years.” It is not certain whether 
this referred to the scrolls of the 
prophecies of Jeremiah, or to the 
scrolls of the canon as then re- 
ceived, Professor Bevan suggests 
that the passage he had before 
him was the warning of Leviticus 
xxvi., that a sevenfold punishment 
should be meted out to national 
sins. But surely it is straining 
the words to apply this principle 
chronologically. May I offer an 
alternative suggestion? It was 
not until their Holy Temple was 
dedicated, and the Temple worship 
established, that the people entered 
fully into their national responsi- 
bilities. Now, one of the most 
characteristic of these reponsibi- 
lities was the observance of the 
Sabbatic years ; and this ordinance 
—that every seventh year the land 
was to lie fallow—had been sys- 
tematically neglected. The Temple 
was dedicated at the Feast of Tab- 
ernacles in the eleventh year of 
King Solomon, which year was 
therefore the epoch of the cycle of 
Sabbatic years. And the inter- 
vening period between that year 
and the end of the Desolations 
(B.c. 1005 to 520), when reckoned 
exclusively, was 483 years, or 70 
x7 luni-solar years of 360 days. 
Here, then, is the explanation 
why the era of the Desolations was 
fixed at seventy years, and it was 
probably the 25th chapter of Levi- 
ticus that Daniel had before him. 
In the language of the Chronicler, 
it was to continue “until the land 
had enjoyed her Sabbaths: for as 
long as she lay desolate she kept 
Sabbath, to fulfil threescore and 
ten years” (2 Chron. xxxvi. 21). 
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One link only is wanting to com- 
plete this chain of proof. The 
connection between the seventy 
weeks of the prophecy, and the 
seventy years of the Desolations is 
universally admitted: what, then, 
was the “ year” of the Desolations? 
The era was computed from the 
beginning of the siege, for from 
the day on which the invading 
army invested the city, the land 
was laid waste, and all agricultural 
pursuits were suspended. This 
was on the 10th day of the 10th 
month, in the 9th year of Zede- 
kiah (2 Kings xxv. 1; cf. Ezek. 
xxiv. 1). This, then, was the epoch 
of the era: can its close be ascer- 
tained with equal definiteness? 
Here a most striking fact claims 
notice. For sixteen years the ex- 
ecution of the decree of Cyrus for 
the rebuilding of the Temple was 
thwarted by the local authorities 
in Palestine, and it was not till 
the second year of Darius Hystas- 
pis that the work proceeded. In 
this there was a divine purpose, 
for the judgment of the Desola- 
tions still rested upon the land. 
But in that year the prophets 
Haggai and Zechariah were in- 
spired to declare that the “set 
time” had come. ‘Consider now,” 
the prophet proclaimed, “from this 
day and upward, from the four and 
twentieth day of the ninth month, 
even from the day that the founda- 
tion of the Lord’s Temple was laid, 
consider it, . . . from this day 
will I bless you” (Ezra v., vi.; 
Hag. i. 1, 2; ii. 18, 19). Now, if 
I have calculated aright the moon’s 
place for these respective years, the 
lst Nisan of B.c. 589 was the 15th 
March (the new moon was late on 
the 14th), and in B.c. 520 it was 
the Ist April. Therefore the 


period from the 10th Tebet in the 
one year to the 24th Kislev in the 
other was precisely 25,200 days. 
And 25,200 days make up exactly 
70 luni-solar years of 360 days. I 
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may add that for four-and-twenty 
centuries the 10th Tebet has been 
commemorated by theJ ewish people 
the wide world over as a fast. 

It now remains only to indicate 
the results to which all this leads. 
The edict for the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem is to be assigned to the 
Ist Nisan, B.c. 445. From that 
epoch “unto the Messiah the 
Prince” was to be sixty-nine 
sevens of prophetic years. But 
483 years of 360 days contain 
173,880 days, and 173,880 days, 
computed from the first day of 
Nisan in the 20th year of Artax- 
erxes, ended on the 10th day of 
Nisan in the 18th year of Tiberius 
Cxsar—the day when, in fulfil- 
ment of Zechariah’s prophecy 
(Zech. ix. 9), our Lord, for the 
first and only time in His min- 
istry, made a public entry into 
Jerusalem, and for the first and 
only time in His ministry allowed 
His Messiahship to be openly pro- 
claimed. The well-known words, 
so exquisite in their solemn pathos, 
may fitly be repeated here, “‘ And 
when He was come near, He be- 
held the city, and wept over it, 
saying, If thow hadst known in 
this day, even thou, the things 
which belong to thy peace! but 
now they are hid from thine eyes” 
(Luke xix. 41, 42). ‘Despised 
and rejected” He had been during 
all the days of His sojourn among 
them, but that was the destined 
day on which their decision was 
to be irrevocable, and their doom 
was to be sealed. 

As the elucidation of this great 
prophecy of the Seventy Weeks is 
my personal contribution to the 
controversy about the Book of 
Daniel, I may be pardoned for 
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emphasising this conclusion. Else- 
where! I have fully discussed 
the incidental questions involved, 
and answered the objections which 
may possibly be urged against the 
scheme. Suffice it, then, to notice 
that, according to the 9th chapter 
of Daniel, from one historical 
event, then future, but afterwards 
definitely recorded, to another his- 
torical event, now also definitely 
known, the interval was to be 483 
years; and that this prediction 
has been fulfilled, not vaguely, 
with a wide margin of error, but 
with absolute accuracy, and to the 
very day. And the logic of this 
is inexorable. Either the result is 
an accidental coincidence, or else it 
is an overwhelming proof that the 
visions of Daniel were a divine 
revelation. A coincidence! Sup- 
pose some one averred that the 
distance between St Martin’s le 
Grand and the post-office at Leam- 
ington or Gloucester was 173,880 
yards, and this were proved to be 
accurately correct : what would be 
thought of a man who objected 
that the result was “an accidental 
coincidence”? ‘Credulity of the 
incredulous!” we might well 
exclaim. 

It is for the reader to judge 
whether the foregoing is an in- 
stance of “the acervation of endless 
conjectures,” or a legitimate appeal 
to plain facts and the positive 
statements of Scripture. Is there 
not here abundant proof that there 
are two sides to this controversy, 
and ample evidence to lead even 
those who will not accept the Book 
of Daniel as Holy Writ at least to 
suspend their judgment as to its 
authenticity ? 

R. ANDERSON. 





1 The Coming Prince ; or, The Seventy Weeks of Daniel. By Robert Ander- 
son, LL. D., Barrister-at-Law, Assistant-Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis. 
Fifth edition. 
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A Foreigner. 


A FOREIGNER 


CHAPTER XXI.—MUSIC AND GERMAN LESSONS. 


“Home at last!” exclaimed 
Chrissy, springing out of the car- 
riage which had brought them back 
to Laird’s Hill on one of the last 
days of August. “ How glad I am 
to be back! There is nothing like 
home after all—is there, Phemie?” 

But Phemie did not answer at 
once, perhaps because she was bend- 
ing down to pat Drake, the brown 
retriever, which, joyfully barking, 
had rushed to welcome back the 
family with effusive delight. 

‘But our trip abroad was very— 
pleasant, was it not, Chrissy?” she 
said at last slowly, in a voice that 
was not quite steady. ‘Surely you 
enjoyed it too?” 

“Oh, of course,” retorted the 
younger sister, carelessly, speaking 
like an ancient traveller who has 
long since exhausted every sensa- 
tion which change of scenery can 
produce. ‘It was great fun while 
it lasted, but one is always glad to 
get back to one’s own country, and 
to hear English spoken once more 
instead of those dreadful foreign 
languages. The journey was all 
very well for a change; but, you 
know, it was only a sort of interlude 
or prologue to what is to come, and 
I shall be glad to begin our real life 
at last. If we lose no time in get- 
ting things arranged, I daresay we 
can persuade papa to invite a few 
people here for partridge-shooting 
in September, and then we can 
have a few real dinner-parties.” 

Phemie attempted no answer at 
all this time. Instead of feeling, as 
Chrissy did, that life was now going 
to begin for her in earnest, she was 
vaguely conscious that something 
had come to an end. 

In leaving Salzburg thus pre- 


cipitately, Mr Dalrymple had been 
perfectly unconscious of any sense 
of disgrace incurred by Euphemia 
which necessitated this flight ; but 
Leo Wolfsberg’s unexpected pro- 
posal had somewhat startled him 
out of his usual indolent self-com- 
posure, and he thought it wise to 
turn his back on the country before 
any repetition of the incident took 
place. For anything he knew, there 
might be a dozen more foreigners 
in the background all wanting to 
propose for his daughter’s hand. 
Foreigners are apt to entertain ex- 
aggerated notions on the subject 
of English wealth, and very likely 
Phemie and Chrissy had been re- 
garded as a couple of heiresses by 
Salzburg society ; whereas, in real- 
ity, if he were to die to-morrow: 
But this was a point upon which 
the easy-going father rarely suffered 
his thoughts to dwell for more than 
five minutes at a time. Sufficient 
for the day is the evil thereof, was 
the motto which ruled his life. 
Why look ahead when there was 
no necessity to do so? And if ever 
he thought of the future, it mostly 
appeared to him in the rosiest of 
colours. A favourable turn in the 
sugar trade could not fail to set 
in before long, and of course the 
securing of eligible husbands for 
his two daughters could only be a 
question of time. Baron Wolfs- 
berg’s proposal had inspired him 
with an accession of confidence on 
the subject of Euphemia’s charms ; 
for, as he not illogically reflected, 
men, whether they be foreigners or 
Englishmen, have much the same 
sort of eyes all the world over, and 
a pretty girl to them remains a 
pretty girl whether in Austria or 
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on British soil. He would seek 
counsel again of Lady Lauriston at 
the very earliest opportunity, and 
be guided by her advice. On one 
point, however, Phemie had some- 
what incomprehensibly sealed his 
lips by earnestly beseeching him 
not to breathe a word to any one 
whatsoever on the subject of Baron 
Wolfsberg’s proposal. 

“T don’t want any one to know 
about it,” she had said to him before 
leaving Salzburg, with upraised clasp- 
ed hands and a suspicious-looking 
moisture shining in her eyes—“ not 
even Chrissy is to be told, and you 
must promise never, never to breathe 
a word of it to Lady Lauriston !” 

“ But, my dear Phemie,” reasoned 
the father, regarding his daughter 
in some surprise, “there is no need 
to take the matter so tragically. 
Why, a proposal is rather a thing 
to be proud than ashamed of. It 
only seems to you such a dreadful 
thing because it is the first time. 
Why on earth should you be so up- 
set merely because a man has asked 
you to marry him? You will have 
to get hardened to that sort of 
thing,” he concluded, with a rather 
ponderous attempt at lightness. 

“It is not that,” she explained, 
somewhat lamely, “only I never, 
never could bear to think that any 
one knew about it!” 

“Very well,” consented Mr Dal- 
trymple, half grudgingly; “‘I can 
keep silence if you prefer it, but 
there really is no reason at all for 
this agitation about such a trifle. 
Remember that in all probability 
you will never again in your life 
set eyes on the man.” 

This last argument effectually re- 
duced Phemie to silence, and the 
subject was not again alluded to 
between father and daughter; but 
whether or not she was relieved by 
thinking that she was not likely 
ever again to see Leo Wolfsberg was 
not very apparent. 
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Within a fortnight of the Dal- 
rymples’ arrival at Laird’s Hill 
everything had settled back into 
the normal groove as completely as 
though the trip to the Bavarian 
highlands and all that had come 
of it had been a mere midsummer 
night’s dream. Except for a few 
water-colour sketches in Mr Dal- 
rymple’s portfolio, and a somewhat 
dreamier look in Phemie’s hazel 
eyes which only a very close ob- 
server could occasionally have de- 
tected, there remained absolutely 
nothing to show that they had ever 
left their native land. 

By Lady Lauriston’s advice, 
Phemie was now launched into a 
mild vortex of gaiety. There were 
no county balls going on at present, 
but she made her appearance at sev- 
eral dinner-parties, and paid two or 
three visits to neighbouring country- 
houses. Opinions, however, were 
greatly divided as to the elder Miss 
Dalrymple’s charms ; for while there 
could not be two opinions as to her 
undoubted prettiness and grace of 
figure, many people considered that 
these advantages were greatly neu- 
tralised by her want of anima- 
tion, and the icy indifference with 
which she frequently received the 
advances of the partners whom fate 
had assigned to her at the dinner- 
table. 

At none of these convivial gather- 
ings had she chanced again to come 
across Mr Hamilton; for, as she 
had been informed soon after their 
return to Laird’s Hill, this gentle- 
man had accompanied a friend in a 
yachting expedition to the Medi- 
terranean, and would probably be 
absent from the country till the 
following spring. 

It was likewise by Lady Lauris- 
ton’s advice that Mr Dalrymple 
decided upon moving into Edin- 
burgh soon after Christmas, both 
for the sake of society on Phemie’s 
behalf, and in order to procure music 
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and drawing-lessons for both girls. 
Chrissy’s education, despite her 
own very pronounced opinions on 
the subject, was far from complete 
as yet, and even Phemie would be 
greatly benefited by a few dozen 
lessons from Signor Batocchi, the 
fashionable Italian singing-master. 

“Tf I am to take lessons at all,” 
said Phemie, hesitatingly, when 
shortly after their arrival in town 
the scheme was suggested to her by 
Lady Lauriston, “I think I would 
rather devote my time to languages.” 

“What can you want with more 
languages, my dear?” said the old 
lady. ‘You are surely not think- 
ing of learning Italian and Spanish 
into the bargain, when you know 
French and German already? That 
is quite sufficient, more than suf- 
ficient, for your purpose.” 

“ No, it is not sufficient,” pleaded 
Phemie, eagerly. “I mean that it 
is not that I want to learn either 
Italian or Spanish, but only to im- 
prove my French,— and German 
too, perhaps,” she added, as though 
with an afterthought. Our trip to 
Germany only showed me how very, 
very little we know in reality.” 

‘But you are not likely to be 
going back there just at present, 
my dear ; and surely it would be of 
more immediate use to be able to 
sing a few pretty songs in society 
whenever you are asked out to 
dinner. Signor Batocchi has an 
excellent method, I hear, and his 
lessons are well worth the half- 
guinea they cost.” 

‘“‘Perhaps I can take both sing- 
ing and-——and German lessons,” 
pleaded Phemie, who seemed to be 
suddenly possessed by a_ perfect 
thirst for knowledge. “Please, 
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please, dear Lady Lauriston, do tell 
papa that indeed I ought to have 
more German instruction. You 
know he does whatever you tell 
him.” 

“Only German then?—not 
French?” said the old lady, ad- 
justing her spectacles and gazing 
shrewdly into the girl’s face. 

“ German first,” explained Phemie 
in some corifusion, “ for that is what 
I know least, you see, All my 
former school-learning was good for 
nothing when I was brought face 
to face with real Germans. You 
cannot think what ridiculous mis- 
takes I made over there when I 
tried to speak ; ” and at the recollec- 
tion of what the most ridiculous of 
the said mistakes had been, a wave 
of bright colour crept over her face. 
“And it is also on account of the 
singing, for I brought a whole col- 
lection of German songs with me 
from Salzburg, and German songs 
will do quite as well for singing in 
society as Italian ones, and they are 
not nearly so difficult to learn.” 

“Well, well,” said Lady Lauri- 
ston, who may or may not have felt 
convinced by this string of voluble 
arguments, “I daresay there will 
be no such great trouble in persuad- 
ing your father to let you take Ger- 
man lessons as well. It is, at any 
rate, so rare nowadays to find a girl 
who cares to learn anything at all 
after she has left the schoolroom, 
that he cannot but approve. But 
now, my dear, don’t think me in- 
hospitable if I turn you out, but 
surely it is time for you to be going 
home to dress? I think I heard 
your father mention that he had 
asked Mr Blushwood to dinner this 
evening.” 


CHAPTER XXII.—MR BLUSHWOOD OF BLUSHWOOD. 


This was the first time that Mr 
Blushwood had been asked to dinner 


by Mr Dalrymple, whose acquaint- 
ance he owed to the fact of being 
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likewise the proprietor of a West 
Indian estate on the island of 
Santa Beata. The Blushwoods of 
Blushwood were a good old family 
hailing from the south of Scot- 
land in the Tweed district, and 
the present owner of the property 
having but lately come into pos- 
session of the family estate, it 
was but natural to suppose that, 
the year of mourning for his father 
being over, his thoughts were tak- 
ing a matrimonial direction. The 
Blushwoods were a long line of 
fox-hunters from father to son, and 
were chiefly remarkable for their 
proficiency in field-sports, and the 
intimate—so to say, inborn—know- 
ledge of everything connected with 
hounds and horses which character- 
ised each scion of the race. The 
present representative of the name 
had inherited just the same placid 
circular face, unmarked by any very 
strongly developed expression of 
intellect, and precisely the self-same 
florid complexion, which were to be 
seen on almost every one of the 
family portraits at Blushwood Hall. 
Fox-hunting, and all that concerned 
it, was to him the one main object 
in life, and he would have felt but 
a species of compassionate surprise 
for any one who ventured to assert 
in his presence that there existed a 
nobler ambition than that of track- 
ing the sacred red-coated animal 
over field and fence, in strict accord- 
ance with laws that were as in- 
flexible as those of the Medes and 
Persians. To shield a family of 
tender young foxes against the 
wiles of wicked farmers seemed to 
him a more praiseworthy action 
than to present a donation to an 
orphanage; while to produce a 
breed of ennobled and glorified 
hounds was surely a greater benefit 
to humanity than to write an epic 
poem or to invent a new kind of 
military rifle? 

“You are fond of riding, I sup- 
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pose?” he said to Phemie in the 
course of that first evening, when, 
after the gentlemen had rejoined 
the ladies in the drawing-room, he 
at last found the desired oppor- 
tunity of seating himself by her 
side. He saw her to-day for 
the first time, and throughout the 
dinner had been furtively watching 
that slender young figure at the 
head of the table, and thinking 
to what remarkable advantage she 
would appear if mounted on a 
thoroughbred hunter and following 
the track of the hounds. 

“T was fond of riding as a child,” 
replied Phemie, “‘ but have had no 
opportunity of doing so since I was 
ten years old. I only left school in 
May, and we spent the summer in 
Germany.” 

‘Oh, Germany !” said Mr Blush- 
wood, in a distinctly disparaging 
tone of voice. 

“‘Have you ever been there?” 
asked Phemie, timidly. 

“Never!” he returned with em- 
phasis, ‘‘and never shall go there 
if I can help it.” 

He spoke as if he were register- 
ing a solemn vow which had for 
object the abjuration of some par- 
ticular form of degrading vice. 

“Why not?” she returned, in 
surprise at the energetic negation 
which her seemingly harmless ques- 
tion had provoked. 

‘Because I have no opinion at 
all of the country nor of its in- 
habitants.” 

‘But how can you judge if you 
have never been there yourself?” 

“T have heard quite enough,” 
was the sinister reply. 

‘But we found the country very 
beautiful, and we made some ex- 
tremely agreeable acquaintances,” 
said Phemie, with a touch of un- 
wonted boldness, dictated by an 
undefined feeling that it was in- 
cumbent on her to stand up for 
those foreign parts which she heard 
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so contemptuously spoken of. ‘TI 
don’t think it is fair to condemn a 
country wholesale unless you have 
been able to see things for your- 
self.” 

“T would be the last person in 
the world to frame a rash judg- 
ment,” said Mr Blushwood, who on 
his side was feeling just a little 
surprised at the animation with 
which Miss Dalrymple had taken 
up the subject, and was regard- 
ing her with very clearly expressed 
admiration in his prominent grey 
eyes, for the slight flush which had 
mounted to her cheek was decidedly 
becoming, and gave to her beauty 
that crowning charm which it some- 
times lacked. ‘I should be the 
very last person in the world to 
judge rashly or to condemn a nation 
without sufficient evidence, but 
here unfortunately there is no room 
for doubt. I have been correctly 
informed, and have made it my 
business to sift the matter. Are 
you aware,”—and here Mr Blush- 
wood lowered his voice to a con- 
fidential and almost horror-stricken 
whisper,—“ are you aware that 
in Germany they actually shoot 
foxes ?” 

“ Oh!” exclaimed Phemie, startled 
for a moment out of her self-posses- 
sion, for somehow she had not been 
prepared to hear anything quite so 
bad as this. “Are you quite sure 
of what you say? Can that really 
be true?” 

“Quite true. I had it from the 
lips of a German Count himself who 
came over here for the fox-hunt- 
ing some years ago. And the odd- 
est part of the matter was, that the 
fellow did not seem a bit ashamed 
of himself, but talked quite openly 
of the number of foxes shot on his 
estate in Bohemia every year, just 
as unblushingly as I myself would 
speak of the scores of hares or rab- 
bits I had bagged. I had rather 
taken a fancy to the man before 
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this unfortunate circumstance came 
out, for he rode straight enough 
in the field, and had a remarkably 
good eye for a hunter’s points ; but 
after this disclosure, of course I 
thought it necessary to give him the 
cold shoulder. There was nothing 
else to do, don’t you see?” 

“ Ye—s,” said Phemie, hesitating- 
ly. ‘But then, if it was the habit 
of his country, and he had always 
been used to see it done, perhaps 
he really saw nothing wrong about 
it?” 

“That is precisely the very 
strongest argument in favour of my 
assertion,” retorted the gentleman, 
with a pleased consciousness of the 
obvious infallibility of hisown logical 
deductions. ‘“ Perhaps, as you say, 
it is not fair to blame the man indi- 
vidually, any more than we have 
a right to condemn a benighted 
heathen or fire-worshipper because 
he knows nothing of true religion. 
But do you not see that a country 
where such a dreadful state of 
things prevails, and where such 
principles are boldly avowed, must 
necessarily be rotten to the core?” 

He spoke with such imperative 
decision that Phemie lacked the 
courage to contradict him further. 
Certainly Mr Blushwood was right ; 
and when viewed in the abstract, 
the idea of shooting a fox was dis- 
graceful, and utterly opposed to all 
British ideas of honour and fair- 
play. And then all at once she 
fell to wondering whether Leo 
Wolfsberg had ever been guilty 
of a fox’s murder. “Impossible!” 
she said to herself, putting aside 
the disgraceful imputation with a 
sense almost of shame. ‘He does 
not at all look like that sort of 
man. I am quite sure he would 
never do anything that was not 
perfectly honourable and straight- 
forward,” and then aloud she 
added— 

“What was the name of this 
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Austrian gentleman who told you 
about the foxes?” 

“T don’t quite remember. Some- 
thing like Busky or Dubsky, I 
fancy ; those foreign names are so 
hard to pronounce. He brought 
over some excellent horses with 
him, one of which was purchased 
by my father, and is still in my 
stables to-day—a splendid chestnut 
mare called Lorelei, of perfect tem- 
per and magnificent action. Just 
the very thing suited to carry a 
lady in the hunting-field,” and Mr 
Blushwood bent a little closer over 
Phemie’s chair, and shot another 
glance of significant admiration at 
her downcast face. For at men- 
tion of the name Lorelei she had 
flushed up suddenly, and, to cover 
her obvious confusion, which Mr 
Blushwood not unnaturally attrib- 
uted to a perfectly wrong cause, 
was nervously playing with the 
blue silk tassels attached to her 
ivory fan. 

After this first meeting, Mr 
Blushwood paid frequent morning 
calls at the Dalrymples’ house in 
Charlotte Square, and was several 
times again invited to dinner, on 
each of which occasions he devoted 
the greater part of his conversation 
to the elder Miss Dalrymple. He 
punctually attended each ball or 
party where he knew that the 
Dalrymples were likely to be 
present; and although unable to 
distinguish between the air of 
‘God save the Queen” and “ Pop 
goes the Weasel,” invariably took 
tickets for every concert to which 
Phemie had betrayed their inten- 
tion of going. 

There could be no manner of 
doubt in the eyes of the bystanders 
that this most eligible suitor was 
paying his court to Phemie in 
earnest, —the strongest proof in 
favour of the sincerity of his 
intentions lying in the fact of 
his prolonged stay in Edinburgh, 
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although the hunting season was 
at its height in shire; and 
as he himself more than once 
pathetically remarked, half-a-dozen 
hunters were eating away their 
high-bred heads at home in forced 
inactivity. 





It was in the cloaking-lobby of 
the Assembly Rooms, where one of 
the last balls of the season had 
been held, that the proposal took 
place. Mr Blushwood had been 
hovering about Phemie all the 
evening, without, however, finding 
the opportunity to say the words 
that were hanging on his lips; but 
just here they were almost alone, 
for Mr Dalrymple, whose overcoat 
had been accidentally exchanged for 
another, had rushed off in search of 
the missing article. 

“Miss Dalrymple,” said Mr 
Blushwood, as he carefully draped 
the long white cloak edged with 
swan’s-down round her slender 
figure, “I have to-day received a 
letter from home, which will, I 
fear, necessitate my departure for 
Blushwood to-morrow morning.” 

“‘TIndeed,” said Phemie, looking 
up at him inquiringly, and noting 
with some slight surprise that his 
face had not quite its usual ruddy 
colour, though perhaps that might 
merely be the effect of the light 
falling from the gas chandelier over- 
head. ‘You have had no bad news, 
I hope.” 

“Thank you!” he returned, fer- 
vently. “You are very good to 
take such an interest—if I could 
only hope Yes, the news is 
serious enough, and at any other 
time——” 

“What is it? Can you not tell 
me?” asked Phemie, more and more 
puzzled by his manner. 

“Well, the fact is that my game- 
keeper has written to say that the 
corpse of a fox—a fine full-grown 
male fox——has been discovered 
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drowned in a piece of water which 
touches my estate, and that a sus- 
picion has been aroused that this 
death was not entirely due to 
natural causes. There is reason to 
suppose that there must have been 
foul play.” 

“Foul play?” 

“Tt is hinted that this may have 
been some blackguardly piece of 
revenge on the part of a farmer 
whose crops have been damaged 
by foxes; and as the pond in 
question is situated exactly be- 
tween the Blushwood estate and 
that of my neighbour Colonel 
Ashburn, it becomes a very im- 
portant question to decide on 
whose property the deed was done.” 

“Perhaps the fox committed 
suicide,” suggested Phemie. “ He 
may have been unhappy, you know, 
or else he may have thought that 
life was not worth living merely 
to be killed by your hounds some 
day.” 

But Mr Blushwood, who was not 
the man to see a joke unless it 
happened to fit into his usual groove 
of thought, shook his head at the 
suggestion. 

“No,” he replied, gravely, “I do 
not think that is likely. I have 
never known a fox do such a thing 
before.” 

* And so that is why you are go- 
ing?” asked Phemie, suppressing a 
slight yawn, and looking round to 
see whether her father was not yet 
coming to fetch her, for she was 
both tired and sleepy, and wanted 
to go home. 

“There is to be an inquest held 
on the body the day after to-morrow, 
and all the evidence on both sides 
has been carefully sifted. It seems 
that when the corpse was discovered 
its tail was pointing towards the 
Blushwood side, which gives the 
matter rather an ugly look ; though, 
on the other hand, we can prove 
by alibi that the same fox was seen 
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the previous evening on Ashburn’s 
territory.” 

Phemie was finding it more and 
more difficult to keep up her in- 
terest in the subject. Still, by way 
of saying something civil, she now 
remarked, “ But what good can you 
do by going down there? You can- 
not make the fox alive again, you 
know.” 

These words abruptly recalled Mr 
Blushwood to a sense of the real- 
ity of the position, from which his 
mind had perhaps unconsciously 
wandered, 

“Miss Dalrymple! Phemie!” 
he exclaimed, rapturously, “your 
words have made me the happiest 
of men! You wish me to stay! You 
have only to say the word.” 

“What do you mean?” asked 
Phemie, drawing back a step, and 
wrapping herself so tightly in the 
white cashmere mantle that only 
her finger-tips were visible peeping 
out through the swan’s-down trim- 
mings. “Ido not at all understand 
you.” 

Of course she understood well 
enough what was coming now; but 
all young ladies, even the most 
guileless, have a wonderful gift of 
obtuseness whenever they do not 
wish to understand a thing. 

“T shall give up my journey, I 
shall abandon the fox to its fate: 
never mind what comes of it. I 
will even take the risk of a slur 
being cast on my farmers’ char- 
acter if enly you bid me stay. 
For your sake I am ready to make 
any sacrifice. Only on your ac- 
count have I stayed on here in 
town, and missed eleven runs this 
season. You cannot doubt my 
affection.” 

“T am sorry,” replied Phemie, 
coldly, “that you should have lost 
your sport because of me.” 

“Do not think I regret it,” he 
persisted eagerly, coming a step 
nearer, and possessing himself al- 
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most by force of her right hand, 
which she had incautiously suffered 
to peep out from under the hanging 
folds of the white cloak. “It is 
well worth the loss of my hunting 
season if I win you for my wife. 
The happiness will be all the greater 
next year when, with you by my 
side, I reappear in the field. The 
mere thought is bliss. Mounted on 
my chestnut mare Lorelei you will 
be ” 

But his phrase was unexpectedly 
cut short by Phemie, in whose mind 
the mention of the name Lorelei con- 
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jured up the vision of another scene 
analogous to this one, that forenoon 
at Salzburg, now six months ago, 
when her fate had been settled to 
the tune of the Lorelei melody. 
Wrenching her hand out of his, she 
exclaimed almost violently — 

“Oh no, no, no—not that! Not 
Lorelei! Indeed, indeed, I could 
never think of it!” 

And as just at this moment Mr 
Dalrymple reappeared on the scene 
with his coat buttoned up, there 
was an end to all further conversa- 
tion. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—THE WRONG MAN. 


The inquest over the body of the 
dead fox was not attended by Mr 
Blushwood, for although Phemie 
had not bidden him remain, yet he 
felt as though his fate still hung 
in the balance. Thinking over the 
matter as he walked home to his 
hotel in the growing dawn of the 
chill March morning, he felt decid- 
edly puzzled at the manner in which 
she had received his proposal. When 
she had called out so vehemently, 
“Not Lorelei! Indeed, indeed, I 
could never think of it!” it had 
seemed as though these words had 
borne more reference to the horse 
than to his own offer of marriage. 
Yet what could Miss Dalrymple 
know of Lorelei and of her quali- 
fications as a lady’s mount? Noth- 
ing more perfect in the way of 
temper and paces could well be 
imagined. Could it—oh, could it 
be t—horrible thought !—that Miss 
Dalrymple was a coward on horse- 
back? and that her agitation had 
been wholly due to terror at the 
notion of being expected to follow 
the hounds? ‘No, I do not be- 
lieve it,” he said to himself, half 
aloud. “She does not look the 
sort of girl to funk any fence, how- 
ever big. There is sometimes a 


look in her eye which is not to be 
mistaken, and I know a thorough- 
bred when I see it. But, then, if 
she meant to say yes—and of course 
she must mean it—why did she not 
say so at once and be done with it?” 

After pondering over this ques- 
tion for several minutes, Mr Blush- 
wood came to the conclusion that 
the matter was too complex for his 
own unassisted reason to unravel, 
and resolved to lay the case before 
Miss Dalrymple’s father to-morrow, 
or rather to-day—for by the time 
he had regained the hotel his watch 
was marking half-past five o’clock. 
Another half-hour and he was fast 
asleep, while through his tangled 
dreams conflicting visions of his 
lady-love and of murdered foxes 
contended for the mastery. 

Mr Dalrymple, when informed 
of what had taken place in the 
cloaking-room of the Bachelors’ ball 
while he had been hunting for 
his greatcoat, felt considerably pro- 
voked. Was it possible that his 
daughter was turning out a greater 
fool upon his hands than he had 
bargained for? and was going to 
give him no end of trouble just 
when he had thought himself on 
the point of getting rid of her 
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in such a thoroughly satisfactory 
manner? He questioned himself 
irately, What did she mean by 
getting into this state of prepos- 
terous agitation every time she 
received an offer of marriage? for 
he now recalled how strangely 
upset she had appeared at Salz- 
burg after that young German 
baron’s proposal. He had been 
willing enough to excuse her be- 
haviour on that occasion, but this 
was of course quite a different 
thing. He felt sure that.Mr Blush- 
wood was not the sort of man to 
stand being played fast and loose 
with, and it would be infinitely 
provoking to lose the chance of 
such an unexceptionable son-in-law 
merely through a piece of hysterical 
folly. He must certainly have an 
explanation with Euphemia —he 
always spoke of her as Euphemia 
when he felt displeased—and call 
her to account for her conduct. 
But when he saw his daughter 
again at luncheon next day, and 
noted how pale she looked, and 
what an unusually weary expres- 
sion had come into her eyes, he 
abruptly changed his mind, and 
resolved to seek counsel of Lady 
Lauriston. She, who had so much 
experience in such matters, would 
better know how to deal with 
hysterical damsels. 

“Send her over to five-o’clock 
tea to-morrow afternoon,” said that 
lady, when she had taken in the 
state of the case, “‘and make your 
mind quite easy as to the result, 
my dear Mr Dalrymple. Depend 
upon it, that is only a way which 
some girls have of making them- 
selves precious beforehand, which 
makes them hang back from speak- 
ing the decisive word. Very likely 
she doesn’t know her own mind as 
yet, but trust me for bringing her 
to her senses.” 

But when, on the following after- 
noon, Lady Lauriston broached the 
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subject to Phemie, she had to con- 
fess herself almost as puzzled by 
the girl’s manner as Mr Blushwood 
himself had been. 

“You are playing a dangerous 
game, believe me, my dear,” said 
the old lady, when she had re- 
plenished Phemie’s cup for the 
second time, and pressed upon her 
another helping of the excellent 
home-baked shortbread which had 
not its equal in Edinburgh. 

Phemie, who had seated herself 
on a low footstool near the fire, 
and was absently crumbling the 
piece of shortbread between her 
fingers without attempting to eat 
it, now looked up quickly. 

“T am not playing any game,” 
she said, a little defiantly. 

“Yes; I call that playing,” said 
Lady Lauriston, in a sterner tone 
of voice than she had hitherto used 
since the beginning of the conver- 
sation. ‘‘ Any man has a right to 
a distinct answer from the girl he 
has asked to marry him, and there 
is no use in putting off till to-mor- 
row what may as well be settled 
to-day.” 

“ But I don’t want to settle any- 
thing.” 

“Tt will be all your own fault if 
he goes away without giving youa 
second chance,” pursued Lady Lau- 
riston, disregarding Phemie’s last 
half-muttered remark. 

“Tet him go,” said Phemie, in 
the peculiar, quick, breathless fash- 
ion which always characterised her 
whenever she was moved or excited. 
“Tet him go back—to his foxes, 
by all means. He is welcome to 
do so!” 

“So that is it!” said the old 
lady, repressing a strong inclination 
to laugh, now that she had—as she 
thought—penetrated the motive of 
Phemie’s reluctance. ‘“ You are 
jealous of the foxes, and of the 
place which they undoubtedly oc- 
cupy in your suitor’s thoughts. I 
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am certainly bound to confess that 
Mrs Blushwood of Blushwood will 
have to put up with a good many 
red-coated rivals in her husband’s 
affections ; but, after all, there is 
nothing so very dreadful in that, 
is there? Every man has his 
hobby, you know, and fox-hunting 
is surely one of the most healthy 
and harmless pursuits which a man 
can have? Would you have pre- 
ferred, for instance, to hear that he 
was a drunkard or a gambler?” 

“T should not have cared a 
straw,” said Phemie, rather reck- 
lessly. 

“Phemie!” now exclaimed the 
old lady, in genuine horror at the 
girl’s audacity ; “how can you dare 
to speak thus of a man whom you 
intend to marry? It is positively 
wicked.” 

Phemie had turned away her 
head, so that Lady Lauriston could 
only catch sight of the outline of 
the cheek and one little pink shell- 
like ear, as, after a pause, she said 
slowly and distinctly — 

“But I don’t intend to marry 
him. I told him so, and it is not 
my fault if he didn’t understand.” 

For a full minute there was silence 
between them, for Lady Lauriston 
was too utterly taken aback by 
Phemie’s categorical declaration— 
admitting of neither misconstruc- 
tion nor mistake—to be able to 
answer all at once. When at last 
she did so, it was to plunge into 
an eloquent enumeration of Mr 
Blushwood’s merits, and of the ad- 
vantages, direct and indirect, which 
any girl would enjoy as his wife. 
“Perhaps he is not exactly what 
you would call a brilliant man,” 
she wound up her eulogium by say- 
ing. “But oh! my dear, when you 
have lived as long as I have, you 
will come to see that it is not al- 
ways the most brilliant men who 
make the best husbands ; and this 
man I do know for being thoroughly 
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honest and trustworthy. Why, 
you might search the three king- 
doms without finding such a suit- 
able match.” 

“‘T daresay,” returned Phemie, a 
little wearily ; “ but all the same, I 
could never become his wife. In- 
deed, indeed, it is quite impos- 
sible!” 

“T cannot think what you are 
waiting for, my dear. Is it per- 
haps strawberry-leaves you have set 
your heart upon? Because you are 
young and bonny, you imagine that 
you have only to pick and choose 
among the most eligible men in the 
country! But that is a mistake. I 
have seen many bonnier lassies than 
you miss their fortune from being 
over-fastidious at first. Depend 
upon it, you never will have such 
a chance again. Why, what pos- 
sible objection can you have to Mr 
Blushwood ?” 

Phemie was now gazing intently 
into the fire, as though seeking to 
read in the fantastic architecture 
of the glowing coals the answer to 
Lady Lauriston’s last question. 

“Tt is not that I have any par- 
ticular objections to him any more 
than to any other indifferent ac- 
quaintance,” she now said, slowly, 
“but only that I do not care for 
him. He is not the sort of man 
whom I could ever love.” 

“And pray, what do you know 
about love, you silly bairn?” asked 
the old lady, playfully,—“ nothing 
but what you have learnt out of 
daft novels, of course. Come, let 
us hear the description of what 
your hero is to be like. Some- 
thing in the Guy Livingstone style, 
I suppose? or else like one of 
Ouida’s creations, with dark in- 
scrutable eyes and a melting tenor 
voice ?” 

‘Lady Lauriston !—now you are 
laughing at me,” said Phemie, ag- 
grievedly ; “and why will you not 
believe me when I tell you that I 
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am in earnest? It is difficult to ex- 
plain, but surely you must under- 
stand that there is all the difference 
in the world between the wrong 
man and the right one; and Mr 
Blushwood just happens to be one 
of the wrong men, that is all.” 

In spite of herself, and of her 
previous foregone conciusion that 
no girl in her senses could refuse 
such an unexceptionable offer, Lady 
Lauriston was beginning to be im- 
pressed by the decision and evident 
earnestness of Phemie’s manner. 
This was no mere hysterical fancy 
to be lightly dispelled by a few 
words of judicious counsel, she had 
to acknowledge; but still, remem- 
bering what a sore disappointment 
it would be to her father if Phemie 
in truth persisted in refusing Mr 
Blushwood, she now said tenta- 
tively, in answer to the girl’s last 
phrase— 

‘But supposing the right man, 
according to your ideas, never comes 
at all? And pray, tell me by what 
mysterious signs will you recognise 
him as such when he does make his 
appearance ¢” 

Lady Lauriston, who had said 
these words in the same half-ban- 
tering tone in which on her side 
the latter part of this conversation 
had been conducted, was not at all 
prepared for the effect they pro- 
duced ; for suddenly, and without 
any warning of what was coming, 
Phemie had covered her face with 
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both hands and burst into a violent 
fit of weeping. 

“Dear, dear! who would ever 
have thought of such a thing! 
Poor bairn!” said the old lady to 
herself in much consternation, as 
she bent over the sobbing girl; 
and presently she said aloud, with 
an unusual softness of voice— 

“Who is it, Phemie, my dear? 
Will you not tell me? You may 
trust an old woman with your 
secret.” Then seeing that Phemie 
only shook her head and went on 
sobbing the louder, she hastened 
to add, as a sudden shaft of sus- 
picion shot through her brain—“ It 
is not Ronald Hamilton, I hope? 
I trust to heaven it is not! Un- 
lucky the girl or the woman who 
loses her heart to that worthless 
callant ?” 

“ No—it—is—not Mr Hamil- 
ton,” Phemie at last managed to 
gasp between her strangling sobs. 
All further questions on the old 
lady’s part were, however, baffled 
by Phemie’s gently passive resist- 
ance, for neither persuasion nor 
coaxing could induce her to pro- 
nounce the name that was locked 
up so securely in her heart. On 
one point only was she explicit— 
namely, as to her firm resolution 
not to marry Mr Blushwood. This 
was all that Lady Lauriston had 
succeeded in finding out, and with 
this she had to rest content for the 
present. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—P.S. AND P.P.S. 


That burst of tears which had so 
puzzled Lady Lauriston had, how- 
ever, enabled Phemie to see day- 
light in her own heart at last. It 
was like the tearing away of a veil, 
the uplifting of a mist which had 
been hiding away from view some- 
thing which until now she had not 
dared to acknowledge even to her- 


self. Now at last she knew that 
she loved Leo Wolfsberg, even 
though he was a foreigner, and 
despite the circumstance that she 
had only spoken to him twice al- 
together. Hardly, indeed, was she 


aware of this latter fact; for, re- 
calling the words that had passed 
between them on those two occa- 
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sions, it seemed to her as if she 
knew him quite well, as if she had 
known him all along, and as though 
he knew and understood her far 
better than any Mr Blushwood 
could have done, even had she 
spent twenty years by his side. 
For one of the characteristics of a 
deep and absorbing affection is its 
utter incapacity to realise what has 
been before its birth. He was a 
foreigner, it is true, and spoke her 
tongue not much better than she did 
his own; yet what matters that, 
when the souls speak the self-same 
language, and one glance inter- 
changed says more than pages of 
the most fluent rhetoric ? 

Bitterly Phemie now upbraided 
herself for the cowardice which had 
made her keep silence at Salzburg. 
Why had she at the very first word 
of discouragement that had fallen 
from her father’s lips suffered her- 
self to be cowed back into passivity? 
Why had she not boldly proclaimed 
her secret, even at the risk of being 
ridiculed and misunderstood? Why 
had she suffered Leo to go away 
without knowing that his words 
had found an echo in her heart? 
Why, even just now, when surprised 
into that sudden fit of emotion in 
Lady Lauriston’s presence, had she 
not made of the kind old lady her 
confidant? Had she done so, who 
knows whether even now some ray 
of sunshine might not have been 
forthcoming! Why, indeed, had she 
kept silence but for that senseless 
instinct which often makes us hide 
away and belie that which is filling 
our whole being, even though well 
aware that concealment means death 
to our hopes? Had her lips not re- 
mained so absolutely sealed during 
the last six months, who knows 
how differently things might not 
have turned out! How right Leo 
Wolfsberg had been when he had 
said to her that day in the Aigen 
churchyard, that English people 


were in the habit of locking up 
their hearts and losing the key! 
That is just what she had done. 
“And now it is too late, and it is 
all my own fault,” said Phemie to 
herself, as she sat up alone that 
evening in her bedroom, long after 
Chrissy had gone to sleep. “He 
will never know that I loved him, 
and in a few weeks he will have 
taken the vows that bind him to 
remain single for ever.” 

She opened her desk and drew 
out a letter that had been lying 
there unanswered for several days. 
It was from Baroness Gabelstein, 
the only person who from time to 
time kept her informed of the say- 
ings and doings of the little Salz- 
burg world. Chrissy had, it is true, 
written on two different occasions 
to Rudi Giffingen, but to neither of 
these missives had there come any 
reply ; whereas Baroness Gabelstein 
was an excellent correspondent, for 
it was one of that lady’s principles 
never to let herself lose sight of any 
advantageous acquaintance, for, as 
she sagely said to herself, one never 
could tell what might turn up in 
the future—and in view of all the 
possible chances which might come 
about, the outlay of a few florins 
yearly in postage to distant acquaint- 
ances was a very safe investment. 

The present letter, after giving a 
lively description of the Salzburg 
carnival, and of the skating and 
sleighing parties which had been 
the principal features of the season, 
contained the following passage 
relating to the two Wolfsberg 
cousins :— 

“‘Poldi Wolfsberg’s engagement 
to Riki Giffingen is not yet declared, 
but he cannot well hang back much 
longer after the undisguised atten- 
tion that he has been paying to her 
throughout the carnival, although I 
verily believe that he had no other 
object in doing so but to spite his 
colonel, who, it is rumoured, has 
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already twice proposed to, and been 
refused by, Gold Riki. It certainly 
is high time that somebody at Salz- 
burg should marry, for it is quite 
three years since there has been a 
wedding in the fashionable society. 
Every man seems to have been pro- 
posing to the wrong girl this long 
time past, which reminds me of the 
elder cousin Wolfsberg, who had 
not the fortune to please you last 
summer. He has not been seen 
here since autumn, and I hear that 
the ceremony of his entrance into 
the Teutonic Order is fixed for the 
18th... .” 


The 18th! and they were now 
at the 6th of March. In less than 
a fortnight he would have pro- 
nounced the words which could 
never be unsaid again. As yet, 
indeed, he was free—free to draw 
back and to take a wife; but what 
availed that freedom, since he never 
would know that she meanwhile at 
the other end of Europe was break- 
ing her heart for his sake? Oh 
why did he not guess it? Why 
has not love the power of an 
electric spark to fly through space 
and carry conviction with it more 
swiftly and surely than a tele- 
graphic message ? 

“And yet how strange it is to 
think that I might even now, if I 
chose, send him a message! It 
only takes four days for a letter 
to go from Scotland to Austria. 
Four days there and four days back 
again. In little more than a week 
I could have an answer. What 
prevents me from writing? Noth- 
ing but my own self. I have read 
over and over again in novels of 
heroines who do that sort of thing. 
They always do it in the third 
volume, when the hero has lost his 
fortune and dares not propose. 
But I am not a heroine, and my 
life is not a novel, but only sad, 
serious, stern reality, and I never, 
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never could do it—no, not even if 
I know that I am to be wretched 
for the rest of my life.” 

Phemie pushed away the letter 
and sprang up from her chair, but 
after having paced up and down 
the room for several minutes with 
agitated steps, she sat down again 
at the writing-table and carefully 
selected a pen. 

‘‘ After all, there can be no harm 
in replying to Baroness Gabelstein’s 
letter to-night,” she said half aloud, 
as though to excuse her action in 
her own eyes. “I am not at all 
sleepy yet, and during the daytime 
I have so seldom time to write.” 

At the end of half an hour 
Phemie had filled three pages and 
a half with an account of their life 
during the last few weeks, written 
in tolerably correct German, for 
she had now acquired considerable 
proficiency in that language, and 
had particularly requested Baroness 
Gabelstein never to write to her in 
English. The letter itself contained 
no allusion to Leo Wolfsberg, but 
after signing her name on the 
middle of the last page, there re- 
mained still a space large enough 
whereon to place the following 
postscript :— 


“ P.S.— On reading over your 
letter again, I see that I have for- 
gotten to allude to some of the 
news you give. Please let me 
know when Riki Giffingen’s engage- 
ment is announced, as I should 
like to write and wish her happi- 
ness in her marriage with Baron 
Wolfsberg—andalso about the other 
Baron Wolfsberg—the elder one, I 
mean, who is going to become a 
German knight. If you happen to 
see him before he has taken the 
vows, will you tell him from me 
that I wish him happiness as well 
in the life he has chosen?” 


Phemie read this postscript three 
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or four times over, without exactly 
being able to make up her mind 
as to whether it would do; for it 
seemed to her alternately that she 
had said either too much or too 
little in it. Finally, she decided 
upon adding a second postscript 
to the first one, and accordingly 
wrote— 


“ P.P.S.—Of course my message 
to Baron Wolfsberg is of no real 
importance, so do not take the 
trouble to write to him expressly 
on account of that, but only if 
you are writing at any rate, or 


should you happen to see him. In 
that case, will you please not forget 
to give my message.” 


Phemie did not trust herself to 
read over this second postscript, in 
which she was fearful of discover- 
ing that it might either have had 
the effect of neutralising or else of 
unduly enforcing the latent mean- 
ing contained in the first one. So, 
hastily folding up the letter, she 
sealed and addressed it without 
drawing breath, then locked it away 
securely in her desk, as though it 
had been some guilty thing. 


CHAPTER XXV.—NOVITIATE. 


The letter, which had by Phemie’s 
own trembling fingers been posted 
at a pillar in Princes Street on a 
mild, dull, foggy morning, found 
Salzburg still buried in ice and 
snow. 

Baroness Gabelstein had just 
donned her fur cloak to go out 
to the ice—for skating had lasted 
unusually late this year, and the 
lake at Leopoldskron was the very 
best place for meeting one’s ac- 
quaintances—when the letter, bear- 
ing an English postage-stamp, was 
put into her hand ; so, stuffing it into 
her pocket, for she had no time to 
open it just then, she put off its 
perusal till later in the day, and 
presently had forgotten all about it. 

There were not many skaters on 
the lake to-day, for a small driving 
sleet, which probably would turn 
to rain by-and-by, had prevented 
all but the most enthusiastic ice- 
lovers from coming ; but the three 
Giffingen girls were there, as well 
as Captain Immhausen and his 
wife, who, of course, never skated 
but with each other ; and there were 
also Colonel Farkas and his hand- 
some aide-de-camp Poldi Wolfsberg. 
It was rather chilly work for the 


non-skaters looking on at the not 
very animated scene, and Baroness 
Gabelstein almost thought she had 
been unwise in coming out there to 
so little purpose, especially when a 
violent fit of sneezing aroused her 
to the consciousness that this was 
undoubtedly the very best place for 
catching one of the bad colds to 
which she was unfortunately sub- 
ject. But that fit of sneezing ne- 
cessitated the use of her pocket- 
handkerchief, and in pulling it out, 
the letter, which had been stuffed 
in alongside, fell out unperceived, 
face downwards, upon the ice. And 
perhaps it might have lain there 
unnoticed and forgotten, for the 
colour of the paper almost matched 
the dirty white of the snow-coated 
ice, and in another ten minutes it 
must infallibly have been hidden 
away under a fresh layer of snow, 
had not at that very moment Colonel 
Farkas chanced to come skating that 
way. Seeing that there was no 
chance of securing a ¢ée-a-téte with 
the object of his affections, who 
continued to be more than ever 
engrossed by his fascinating rival, 
the Colonel had resolved to take off 
his skates and go home, and for the 
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ninety-ninth time at least he vowed 
to himself that nothing on earth 
should induce him to pursue his 
fickle charmer any more. Then, 
just as he was about to gain the 
landing-place, his eye happened to 
fall on the narrow white envelope 
lying near the bench where was 
seated Baroness Gabelstein. He 
stooped to pick it up, and then 
having turned it over and read the 
address on the other side, he handed 
it to its rightful possessor. Five 
minutes later he had completely 
forgotten this little incident as he 
walked back to town through the 
Neuthor in an unusually surly frame 
of mind. 

And yet how strange are the 
ways in which our destiny is some- 
times accomplished! If Colonel 
Farkas had but known it, in pick- 
ing up that letter from the ice he 
was in reality picking up his own 
fate. But for that seemingly trifling 
action, poor Phemie’s letter, which 
had been written with such painful 
trepidation, would have remained 
unread and unanswered, and the 
lives of four persons— perhaps five 
— would have taken a different 
direction. 

As there was nobody in particular 
to talk to, Baroness Gabelstein, ob- 
livious of the cold which she would 
in all likelihood catch by her im- 
prudence, sat down again on the 
bench and opened Phemie’s letter. 
When she had read to the end 
of the second postscript her eyes 
lighted up with sudden animation. 
‘*So there was something serious in 
it, after all!” she said to herself. 
‘Why, then, did the silly girl go 
and refuse him last summer? And 
now it is too late, I suppose, for the 
day of his being knighted is already 
fixed, I believe.—Baron Wolfsberg ! 
Baron Wolfsberg!” she now called 
out aloud to Poldi, who was passing 
at no very great distance, skating 
hand in hand with Riki Giffingen. 
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“Qan you come here a moment? 
I have something to say to you.” 
Then, when the young man, desert- 
ing his fair partner, had drawn near, 
she continued— 

“Have you heard from your 
cousin lately? and has any day 
been yet fixed for the ceremony of 
his Ritterschlag ?” 

“T had a letter yesterday. The 
ceremony is to be on Tuesday week, 
he writes. Lucky fellow!” con- 
cluded Poldi, with a half sigh. 
“Within a year he will be in pos- 
session of a comfortable income, 
and he never again need be afraid 
of falling into a matrimonial trap.” 

“ But he was very nearly parting 
with his liberty last summer,” said 
Baroness Gabelstein, significantly. 

“More fool he! I cannot think 
what made him lose his head in 
that preposterous fashion, so very 
unlike his usual calmness. He may 
thank his stars that it all came to 
nothing.” 

Then you think he is glad of 
it?—-that he never was seriously 
smitten ?” 

‘‘Oh, serious enough, if it comes 
to that: everything about Leo is 
serious from top to toe. But he is 
such a peculiar fellow that one 
never knows exactly what he is 
thinking, and as he has never al- 
luded to the subject since, I cannot 
pretend to say what retrospective 
view he now takes of the case.” 

* Are you going up to Vienna to 
assist at the ceremony when your 
cousin takes the vows?” 

“ Well, hardly, I think. Leo will 
get on well enough without my 
brotherly assistance and support. 
He is scarcely likely to swoon away 
from emotion in the church, or to 
require being plied with brandy to 
give him courage sufficient to pro- 
nounce the awful vows. To be 
sure, my colonel was kind enough 
to suggest that I might like to be 
present, and warmly pressed upon 
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me the leave of absence which I 
never asked him for. He is just a 
little too anxious to get rid of me 
for a day or two, and precisely on 
that account I am resolved to stay 
here.” 

“T suppose Comtesse Riki has 
refused her permission. That is 
why you dare not go,” laughed the 
Baroness. “Quite right. If I were 
in her place, I certainly would not 
let such a slippery customer out of 
my sight for a single day if I could 
help it.” 

“Not so fast, Baroness, if you 
please. You are jumping to con- 
clusions in a most unwarrantable 
fashion. As yet I have given no 
lady the right to control my move- 
ments.” 

** Not actually, perhaps ; but after 
making a girl so conspicuous by 
your attentions, you can hardly well 
consider yourself free any longer. 
You will have to accept your chains 
sooner or later, you know.” 

“Who knows! There is many a 
slip ’twixt cup and lip, and there is 
no use in counting chickens which 
may never be hatched. These are 
the sort of nice comfortable pro- 
verbs I like best. They serve to 
keep up a poor man’s courage 
under the most trying combination 
of circumstances.” 

“‘T am afraid you are incorrigible, 
and there is no use wasting good 
advice upon such an irreclaimable 
flirt. But have you no message to 
give to your cousin? I shall prob- 
ably be seeing him soon.” 

“You are going to Vienna, Bar- 
oness ?” 

“Yes: I was thinking of making 
a run there this week. You see, 
Princess Regenbach is in search of 
a cook, and she would take it as a 
great favour if I were to see with 
my own eyes the persons that have 
applied for the situation. She has 
great confidence in my judgment, 
and five minutes’ conversation is so 
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much more satisfactory than pages 
of written description. And then, 
when I am about it, I can order the 
new spring toilets that Countess 
Giffingen wants for her daughters, 
and see about the perambulator for 
Frau von Rothhahn’s little boy, and 
about a dozen other things besides. 
I should, at any rate, have had to go 
before Easter, so it is best to go now 
and have done with it. Then you 
really have no message for Leo?” 

“Only my best wishes for the 
auspicious occasion, and tell him 
that I consider him an extremely 
lucky fellow, and that I heartily 
wish I were in his shoes instead of 
in my own,” returned Poldi, laugh- 
ingly, as he took leave of the Baron- 
ess and flew off to rejoin the slender 
blue figure that had been hovering 
with ill-concealed impatience at no 
great distance from the edge of the 
lake. 


The rules of the Teutonic Order 
demand that each aspirant, before 
being promoted to the dignity of 
a knight, should pass through a 
certain time of probation—his novi- 
tiate, as it is called, though the 
word sounds strangely inappropriate 
when used in connection with the 


gay young rakes and dashing 
cavalry officers whose religious 
vocation chiefly consists in an 


ardent desire to refill their empty 
purses. But in order to do this it 
is incumbent upon them to conform 
—in appearance at least—to the 
statutes which prescribe that a 
period of several weeks should be 
spent by the neophyte in prayer 
and penance. He must withdraw 
for a time from the frivolous amuse- 
ments of the world, and within the 
sombre walls of the old building 
which in Vienna still goes by the 
name of the German Home spend 
lengthy hours in meditation over 
past errors and in forming good 
resolutions for the future. 














It is, however, greatly to be 
feared that most of the devotions 
practised in the shade of these ven- 
erable walls would not bear close 
analysis ; and were those pious men 
who founded this illustrious Order 
in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, for the purpose of defending 
the Holy Sepulchre and ministering 
to the wants of wounded German 
Crusaders, to rise suddenly from the 
grave and resume the government 
of the Order, they would be doubt- 
less sorely puzzled and amazed on 
realising how strangely their insti- 
tution had lapsed from its original 
signification. 

No such startling anachronism 
would, however, have been found in 
either appearance or thoughts of 
the youngest novice just undergoing 
his term of probation ; for, as people 
often remarked of Leo Wolfsberg, 
he was by nature far better suited 
to have lived in the chivalrous age 
when simple faith and enthusiastic 
loyalty were the order of the day, 
than in these prosaic times of 
cold-blooded realism and cynical 
egotism. 

Of what are his thoughts as he 
sits there this morning in the little 
chapel of the German House? For 
this is the hour which, according to 
the rules, is to be spent by the 
neophyte in solemn meditation. 
Is he thinking, perhaps, of his dead 
bride Melitta, whose portrait he 
still wears on his heart? or else of 
that other living girl to whom on 
a sudden unaccountable impulse he 
had offered his hand and his heart 
but a few months ago? That 
short fleeting dream he regarded as 
irrevocably closed—so at least he 
thought. Yet, more than he him- 
self was aware of, did the face of 
that young English girl haunt his 
dreams both sleeping and waking ; 
while ever and anon, by a strange 
trick of fancy, the Latin words in the 
Prayer-book which he held in his 
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hand would resolve themselves into 
the wholly absurd and preposter- 
ous phrase: “ Willst Du mit mir 
tanzen ?” 

Had Mr Dalrymple’s refusal not 
been worded in such very positive 
words, admitting of neither doubt 
nor misconstruction, Leo Wolfsberg 
would not have hesitated to try his 
luck again; but, regard it in what- 
ever light he would, he was forced 
to confess that there remained not 
the tiniest peg on which to hang 
his hopes of a more favourable 
view being taken of a second 
proposal. As he had said before 
to Baroness Gabelstein, nothing 
could alter or undo the fact of his 
foreign birth: that was apparently 
the sole obstacle to his marriage 
with Euphemia Dalrymple, but it 
was an insurmountable one. 

The idea that Phemie herself had 
conceived for him a strong and 
earnest attachment hardly even oc- 
curred to his mind. She was so 
young and timid, so shrinking and 
girlish, he thought with regretful 
tenderness, that of course she had 
suffered herself to be guided solely 
by her father’s wishes in this case, 
just as she would be likewise ready 
and willing, no doubt, to accept as 
husband at his hands any other 
man whom he happened to con- 
sider eligible. This was only 
natural and fitting, thought Leo, 
who, being a German, would have 
had some difficulty in realising that 
the degrees of submission to paren- 
tal authority are entirely a question 
of latitude and longitude ; and that, 
therefore, many a girl who in Ger- 
many would doubtless be branded 
as a Goneril or a Regan, would in 
England pass muster as a fairly 
good Cordelia. 

A voice now broke in upon his 
meditations to say that a lady out- 
side desired to speak to him. 

A lady! Why should such a 
simple announcement send the 
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blood all rushing to his heart in 
such tumultuous fashion? Only, 
of course, because of the train of 
thought which had been abruptly 
cut short by this summons. In 
the next minute he felt ashamed 
of his own folly, as in the visitor 
awaiting him in the stranger’s 
room he recognised Baroness Gabel- 
stein. 

The Baroness, who had failed to 
find Leo at his hotel, had only 
come here, it seemed, in order 
to deliver cousinly greetings from 
Poldi, and warm congratulations on 
the subject of the impending cere- 
mony next week. 

“Uncommonly kind of Poldi, to be 
sure—most unusually so,” reflected 
Leo, feeling slightly puzzled, and 
perhaps just a little disappointed, 
on learning the lady’s errand. Was 
it only for this that she had taken 
the trouble to call at the German 
House ? 

After a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion of a general nature, the 
Baroness half rose from her chair, 
with a movement suggesting de- 
parture, then sat down again 
abruptly. 
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“¢ By the by,” she said, as with an 
afterthought, “I was very nearly 
forgetting a message I have been 
charged to deliver to you.” 

“A message? From whom?” 

“From a lady—a young lady. 
Can you not guess who it is?” 

Then seeing that he attempted 
no answer, she drew the letter 
from her pocket. 

“There now! Do not pretend 
to say that you do not know the 
handwriting.” 

Leo had never seen the hand- 
writing before, but he saw that it 
was unlike a German hand, and 
that the envelope bore a foreign 
stamp. His heart began to beat 
faster. 

‘¢ What does she say ?” he asked, 
slowly, making no attempt to dis- 
guise his emotion. 

‘There ! read for yourself,” said 
the Baroness, tossing him the letter, 
and rising now in earnest to go; 
“and you may keep the letter, too, 
if you choose, for I have no further 
use for it at present—and if by 
any chance you should care to 
answer it yourself, you will find 
the address on the first page.” 




















THE GREAT 


Ir there is any subject in which 
the “mind of the many” can be 
said to exhibit a more uncon- 
scionable interest than another, 
thereby affording the psychological 
specialist unusual opportunities 
for study, it is that of unclaimed 
money, with all its pathos, its 
romance, and—bunkum! For 
many years past the mere thought 
of the “ great unclaimed” languish- 
ing in durance vile “ unbeknown,” 
without heirs or owners, has pain- 
fully tantalised many otherwise 
happy and contented persons. 
Men and women have been known 
to go mad (our asylums are full of 
them) because of their fruitless 
quest after moneys that, for them 
at least, never had any existence, 
save in imagination or on paper. 
An old man, for instance, kept 
calling for many years at a well- 
known banking establishment 
asking to be paid certain moneys 
which, he declared, were left him 
by a deceased relative. Of course 
it was all a delusion, but the poor 
fellow would never take any denial 
or rebuff, and would retire consol- 
ing himself with the imagination 
that, as the rate of interest was 
compound, the capital was every 
day growing more and more! Yet 
who has not some interest in the 
question of unclaimed money, espe- 
cially if, as has been quite serious- 
ly suggested, there is—nay, there 
must be—a veritable Treasure 
Island undiscovered, a “mine of 
Golconda” unexplored in almost 
every commercial community 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the country, not to speak of 
the vast stores of wealth—the 
accumulations of many years— 
“banked up” in such reservoirs 
as the Bank of England, Chancery, 
and the department of the National 
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Debt Commissioners? In fact, an 
opinion has been affirmed that if 
all the mass of moneys presently 
lying unclaimed, and, so far, in- 
operative, in the hands of bankers 
in the United Kingdom alone 
could, by some means or other, 
be put into circulation, such a 
momentum would be given to 
the trade of the world as has 
never before been experienced. 
By the receipt of the streams of 
gold thus set free the stagnant 
pools of commerce would, in many 
departments, begin to flow with 
a fresh life and vigour, making 
the wildernesses to blossom as 
the rose, and the waste places to 
shout with exceeding joy! But 
even were it possible to conceive 
of such a flood-tide of fortune 
being suddenly set free to flush 
the channel- ways of trade and 
commerce, the result would, it is 
feared, be grievously disappointing 
to many persons. Expecting the 
“spate,” when nothing more than 
a dew-fall comes in answer to 
their petitions, how they would 
rail at the gods! Let us, how- 
ever, look into the subject fairly 
and without prejudice, and in the 
first place admit that there are, as 
every experienced banker knows, 
not a few valid reasons why the 
moneys of their customers do 
sometimes fall under the category 
of the “great unclaimed.” <A few 
of these reasons may be enumerated 
and considered :— 


First, The money, or deposit, is 
absolutely forgotten by owner. 

It might well be supposed that 
money is one of the last things 
about which the memory of 
ordinary people should become 
oblivious. In these times especi- 
ally, the experience is perhaps 
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too much the other way. And 
yet, in every one of the four or 
five thousand banks (inclusive, of 
course, of branches) doing business 
throughout the United Kingdom 
at the present time, it has been 
estimated that there are not a 
few depositors whose balances are 
either “dormant” or “unclaimed” 
from this cause alone. In some 
instances the number must obvi- 
ously be much larger than in others, 
but the fact is enough, surely, to in- 
dicate the existence of an enviable 
idiosyncrasy with respect to money 
matters in the minds of hundreds 
of persons, and in spite of many 
incentives to concern themselves 
therewith! Not long ago an old 
and apparently poor woman, who 
had become incapable by reason 
of infirmity of caring for herself, 
was removed to the workhouse. 
On entering one of the dormi- 
tories, she was handed over to the 
care of a female warder to have 
a necessary change of clothing. 
Her old garments—filthy rags— 
were about to be destroyed, when 
the attention of the warder was 
drawn to a crumpled paper of 
some kind sewn up within the 
folds of a gown. With a tuition 
born probably of experience, the 
attendant, on ripping up the gar- 
ment, found a deposit-receipt for 
one hundred pounds in the name 
of the new inmate, and dated 
twenty-five years previously! 
With a sublime disregard for her 
possessions, the poor woman de- 
clared she remembered nothing 
about the receipt, and, in fact, 
almost disowned it. There can 
be little doubt but that in this 
case the money was absolutely 
forgotten, even though it was ap- 
parently carefully concealed. 


Second, Owner of money dead: 
receipt lost or destroyed, and money 
unknown to next of kin. 

Were it possible to obtain stat- 
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istics bearing on this “reason,” 
it would most likely be found 
that by far the larger portion of 
moneys “unclaimed” are in this 
position because of the death of the 
original owners and the consequent 
loss of the vouchers, or from the 
fact that the existence of the 
deposits is unknown to the next- 
of-kin. It is the everyday 
experience of bankers to have 
inquiries addressed to them by 
relatives of deceased persons as 
to the probability of deposits be- 
ing at credit: for it is strange 
that, invariably almost, the in- 
quiries assume there are funds! 
Every banker is familiar with 
them, sometimes too much so, 
Occasionally the inquiries do actu- 
ally lead to the discovery of what 
is, in a sense, “found money” to 
the relatives of deceased depositors, 
but far more frequently they lead 
to nothing, and of course there 
is the inevitable disappointment. 
“The money must be here: we 
know that our friend has been seen 
to enter the office!” is often the 
answer the patient official gets 
when the search has resulted in 
mil. And because a man has been 
seen once or twice to enter the 
door of a bank, he must, forsooth, 
have left a pile in its coffers! 
Such is by no means an uncommon 
notion on the part of the relatives 
of deceased persons, in whose affairs 
they have suddenly developed a 
really affectionate interest! An 
amusing incident in illustration 
of this amiable concern happened 
some time since, in the office of 
a public bank, where it has 
been the practice for some years 
to advertise from time to time for 
lapsed depositors having pretty 
considerable balances at their 
credit. One of these depositors 
was a lady—a spinster — whom 
the bank officials thought to be 
dead. A few days after the ad- 
vertisement appeared, however, 
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she walked into the bank and 
presented her receipt for re-in- 
dorsement and the addition of 
arrears of interest. Receiving 
back her voucher, she promised 
not to be so long again in return- 
ing to the bank, and then took 
her leave. She had not long left 
the premises when a young woman 
stepped forward to the counter, 
and declared with some degree of 
pride that she was a niece of the 
person advertised for, whom she 
now called to represent, believing 
honestly her relative was dead, as 
she had not heard of her for a 
long time. ‘ What do you want 
to know?” cautiously inquired 
the official “Oh, how much 
money my aunt has left me,” 
replied the young woman. ‘“I 
can’t very well tell you that,” 
said the banker ; “but if you take 
the trouble to call at No. — 
Street ” (giving the aunt’s address), 
“you will see somebody there who 
can tell you how much she is 
likely to leave you when she is 
done with it/”  Surmising the 
truth, that her aunt was alive 
and able to look after her money 
matters herself, the next-of-kin left 
the bank with some precipitancy. 





Third, Owner living, but has lost 
receipt and actually thinks the de- 
posit is forfeited. 

It will scarcely be credited, but 
such actually is a not uncom- 
mon reason why money becomes 
unclaimed in the hands of bankers. 
Of course it applies to a very re- 
stricted class of persons, to whom 
the penalty sometimes attached to 
the losing of a deposit-voucher ap- 
pears to be more formidable and 
annoying that it really is, and so 
becoming indifferent after a time, 
they grow into the belief that they 
have forfeited their right to their 
money ! 


Fourth, Owner keeping money as 
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a provision for the inevitable “rainy 
day,” but that emergency, vf vt ever 
has actually occurred, not having 
required that the money should 
be uplifted as anticipated, owner 
permits the money to lie dormant, 
and eventually forgets about tt. 


Fifth, Owner abroad, or removed 
JSrom locality where the money is 
deposited. 


Sixth, Owner has deposited 
money against sickness, or perhaps 
to provide for funeral expenses, and 
religiously leaves it untouched. 


Seventh, Legal dispute between 
owner and other persons places an 
embargo on the money, pending a 
settlement of the dispute, which per- 
haps is not arrived at till after 
many years. 

How suggestive does the term 
“In Chancery” seem in this con- 
nection! Of the tides of fortune 
that are ever emptying themselves 
into that Niagara of gold, as Chan- 
cery may not inaptly be described, 
perhaps the most important, at any 
rate the most interesting from a 
humanitarian point of view, is that 
whose waters have been troubled 
by legal imbroglios. Indeed here 
rests, undisturbed and dormant in 
the most literal sense possible, as 
much money, “embargo’d” from 
this cause alone, as could, were it 
conceivable to apply it to such a 
purpose, wipe out the National 
Debt of England, and leave the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a few 
millions sterling as a surplus! 
But, of course, it cannot be said 
on any pretext whatever that all 
money thus at the bottom of the 
sea, so to speak, in Chancery, 
comes under the category of the 
“creat unclaimed.” As a matter 
of fact, many and strange are the 
quests thereafter that are being 
made from day to day without 
cessation. Some of the “seekers” 
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do now and again succeed in at- 
taining the “golden goal” after 
much weary and heart-breaking 
effort, though many more find at 
last that they have only been in 
pursuit of a phantom, about which 
they never had the least right to 
concern themselves. Still, the 
amount of money dormant or un- 
claimed, because in dispute, not 
only in Chancery, but in many of 
the banks and similar establish- 
ments throughout the country, 
must at the present date have 
reached a truly fabulous figure. 


Eighth, Owner gets married, and 
has some private reason for con- 
cealing the fact of having money in 
bank, and therefore leaves it un- 
touched. 

Certainly the ways of some 
people with their money are past 
finding out! Few persons might 
be disposed to believe that money 
should become dormant for the 
foregoing reason; and yet what 
banker is there in the United 
Kingdom who, from his own pro- 
fessional knowledge of his cus- 
tomers, will not readily indorse it 
as sound, and as accounting for 
not a few balances in his ledger 
that have remained “unclaimed” 
for years? A knowledge of hu- 
man nature and its strange idio- 
syncrasies, in at least everyday 
concerns, may be as readily ac- 
quired, perhaps more readily, at 
the banker’s counter as at any 
other place of public resort. 


Ninth, Money has been lodged 
by friend or relative of owner un- 
known to the latter ; friend or rel- 
ative dies; receipt not found, or 
destroyed or withheld. 

Tenth, Owner wilfully neglects, 
though perhaps does not forget 
money, by reason of some strange 
idiosyncrasy im money matters. 

Eleventh, Owner having left no 
neat of kin or executor, the money 





remains in bank indefinitely, wn- 
less the Crown authorities happen 
to get wind of the fact and author- 
ises its transfer to their keeping 
as ultimus heres. 

In these matters, however, the 
banks keep their own secrets ; be- 
sides, such ownerless moneys are 
every whit as safe in their cus- 
tody as lying dormant in the 
hands of the Exchequer. 


Such are some of the reasons 
that lead to moneys coming every 
day within the category of the 
“oreat unclaimed.” It is hardly 
possible there can be many other 
equally good reasons besides those 
enumerated: if so, then such 
moneys cannot be very “canny” 
—i.e., to use an expressive Scot- 
ticism, “the deil has finger’d the 
stuff!” But there are two ques- 
tions suggested by the considera- 
tion of the subject from a popular 
point of view. rst, Is it possible 
to arrive at any approximation of 
the total amount of unclaimed 
money, say, in this country alone? 
And if so, what may that amount 
be? Secondly, Ought anything to 
be done by Act of Parliament to as- 
certain the facts, as far as possible, 
pro bono publico, or at least for 
the benefit of whom it may con- 
cern? As to the first question, no 
trustworthy data indicating an 
estimate of the amount is avail- 
able at the present time. It is 
quite possible, of course, to guess 
and even to come within a few 
millions of the actual figures, but 
surely it can serve no good purpose 
to attempt this. As a matter of 
fact it has sometimes been done, 
but the bases of calculation being 
generally of an unsubstantial and 
therefore unreliable character, the 
conclusions arrived at are prac- 
tically of no value whatever. 
Speaking broadly, however, and 
making the most liberal allowance 
for moneys lying dormant and 
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unclaimed in the most out-of-the- 
way places, the amount of the 
“ great unclaimed ” in the United 
Kingdom alone is nothing in com- 
parison to what it has often been 
guessed at. 

One or two ascertained facts 
will so far bear out this opinion. 
For instance, when the City of 
Glasgow Bank failed some years 
ago, it was found on its affairs 
being wound up that the gross 
amount of deposits remaining un- 
claimed did not exceed 5s. per 
cent, or £25,000! At the date of 
its stoppage the bank’s liabilities 
in respect of deposits were about 
£12,000,000 sterling, so that this 
£25,000 was—in the very special 
circumstances of a bank whose dis- 
astrous stoppage was known, im- 
mediately on that event happen- 
ing, throughout the entire civilised 
world—a very small item of un- 
claimed money in proportion to 
the magnitude of the bank’s busi- 
ness and the number of its de- 
positors. At the present time, 
the amount of the public deposits 
in all the banks in the United 
Kingdom, including the Savings 
Banks, may be quoted at from 
£650,000,000 to £700,000,000. 
Assuming for argument’s sake that 
the apparent causes that lead to 
moneys becoming unclaimed are 
somewhat more general now than 
they were even ten or twenty 
years ago, and that 7s. 6d. per 
£100 is perhaps nearer the amount 
in that position than it was then, 
it will be seen that about 
£2,250,000 or £2,500,000 may be 
fairly taken as the sum of the 
“great unclaimed” in the bank- 
ing institutions in this country 
at the present day. Of course 
there are also other commercial 
concerns where moneys lodged get 
into this undesirable condition 
(undesirable, that is, in the sense 
that the great bulk of unclaimed 
money is, just because of its 
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dormancy, unavailable for the 
purposes of trade and commerce) ; 
but until Parliament compels all 
banking institutions and places of 
public deposit to publish periodical 
returns on the subject, and to 
take such steps as might lead to 
the owners of unclaimed moneys 
or their representatives being 
found, it will be quite impossible 
to ascertain with any satisfactory 
degree of accuracy what the 
amount of such moneys actually 
is, and how distributed in the 
hands of its custodiers. And this 
brings us to the second question, 
Ought Parliament to take any 
action in the matter? Most em- 
phatically, Yes ! 

In America the citizens are not, 
and are not likely ever to be, 
tantalised by visions of unclaimed 
money, in amount “beyond the 
dreams of avarice,” such as do vex 
the people of this country, for the 
simple reason that a wise Act of 
Legislature, which was passed 
about twenty years ago, made it 
practically impossible for dor- 
mant or unclaimed moneys to 
grow to any extent. That Act 
provided, among other things, 
that “public notification be made 
once in five years of the names 
of the parties interested in the 
dormant moneys, with their last 
known residence, and of the sums 
held over and above the amount 
of interest allowed.” By this 
simple expedient the rightful 
owners to dormant moneys «tm 
danger of being lost to them are 
easily traced ; and thus it is that 
in the American States, and in 
France also (for there, too, the 
same common-sense practice pre- 
vails), the “great unclaimed,” as 
popularly understood here, is a 
term that has little or no signifi- 
cance for the peoples of those 
countries, who are therefore bliss- 
fully free from the “snare and de- 
lusion ” that so often belong to it! 





A Ramble in the Interior of Mitylene 


IN MITYLENE WITH THE LATE SIR CHARLES NEWTON. 


A RAMBLE IN THE INTERIOR. 


TueE late lamented death of this 
distinguished archeologist brought 
to my mind the recollections of 
a short tour we had together, dur- 
ing which we met with many and 
curious adventures. We lived and 
slept in Turkish and Greek houses, 
and travelled through an almost 
unknown district—Mitylene being 
then, as now, almost entirely out 
of the beaten track of the European 
globe-trotter. Mr Newton’s posi- 
tion as vice-consul, and the friends 
he made, equally with Greek and 
Moslem, enabled us to get behind 
the scenes of their domestic life ; 
and although it is now many years 
ago, the events are as fresh as 
if they had occurred only yester- 
day. I was also much indebted 
to his knowledge of modern Greek 
for information about the history 
and antiquities of the island, 
and his searching and acute eye 
discovered many strange things 
which might have passed unheeded 
by ourselves. When I can say 
that in the short space of a week 
one of us was taken for a prince, 
and received as such ; that then we 
appeared as a band of robbers ; that 
we saw a veritable drama in a 
Turkish court of justice, which 
might to-morrow be acted on the 
stage; and that we slept in a Tur- 
kish house close to the jealously 
guarded harem,—I think I need 
offer no further apology for these 
pages, especially as they throw a 
side-light on the question, then as 
now disturbing Europe, as to the 
difficulties of harmonising Turkish 
rule with a Christian population. 

We had been for some days 
storm-bound at Assos, just oppo- 
site Mitylene, having left Con- 


stantinople some weeks before to 
make a riding tour through those 
parts of Asia Minor which extend 
from Broussa through the Troad 
to Assos. 

Our party consisted of a German 
gentleman, whom I had mef on the 
Danube, and a Turkish servant, 
who spoke German, and thus was 
able to act as interpreter. We 
had determined to rough it, for the 
sake of economy and other reasons, 
and found ourselves accommodated 
in both respects to the utmost of 
our desires; for our fare was 
Spartan but most healthy, and 
only for our sleeping accommoda- 
tion we should have enjoyed our- 
selves in every way. Our beds, 
however, were beyond description. 
We usually lodged in stables with 
a raised platform, with a fireplace 
at the end, with cows, horses, and 
buffaloes as our neighbours. The 
animals were company; but we 
could have dispensed with the 
hordes of insects which seemed to 
accompany them, and which are 
the traveller's bane in Turkey, 
and our nights, although lively, 
were most exhausting, and it re- 
quired all the fresh air of the 
days, the lovely climate, and the 
beautiful scenery of the Sea of 
Marmora, to make us forget them. 
Our best lodging was at a barber's 
shop, from which, however, we 
were evicted early to make room 
for customers coming for an early 
shave ; our worst one was here at 
Assos, and we felt it more, as it 
was amid the remains of a past 
civilisation — amid the ruins of 
palaces, temples, baths, and private 
dwellings, mostly of white mar- 
ble, and which looked as new and 
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clean cut as though they had only 
been tumbled over by an earth- 
quake the month before. 

Our dwelling here was again over 
a stable, fortunately without ani- 
mals, but also without windows ora 
door that would close. There were 
holes with shutters, and a huge 
chimney through which the rain 
descended in pailfuls, so that we 
could not have a fire, while the 
wind through the openings was so 
violent that we could not light a 
candle, and had to sit in melan- 
choly. darkness, without fire or 
light, and only able to comfort 
ourselves with our pipes, trying 
to make ourselves heard amid 
the roar of the thunder and the 
howling of the storm. 

After some hours, when it had 
abated a little, we were able to 
light a fire and procure some pro- 
visions: a very ancient chicken 
—just killed—some large purple 
grapes as fine and sweet as our 
hothouse ones at half-a-guinea a 
pound, which cost us a few pence 
for a large wooden bowl full, and 
some milk for our coffee, which we 
brought with us, and slept better 
than usual on our Turkish cloaks, 
with our saddles for pillows, fatigue 
for a sleeping-draught, and the 
absence of our usual insect com- 
panions, who probably found the 
hut too cold and uncomfortable for 
a permanent residence. 

The next day we shot partridges, 
flushing them from under marble 
columns and beautifully carved 
capitals ; explored the cyclopean 
walls and lofty Acropolis of Assos 
with a new interest, as we remem- 
bered that some 1800 years ago St 
Paul was possibly walking where 
we wandered now, but amid the 
crowd and bustle of the once great 
city, which counted its inhabitants 
by thousands, and was one of the 
most beautiful of the Greek cities 
of Asia Minor, and among the 
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most civilised and splendid of the 
ancient world. 

We had some difficulty next day 
in persuading the sailors, who 
dwelt lower down near the har- 
bour, to take us across to Mitylene. 
They did not seem to have much 
of the daring of their ancestors, or 
perhaps we were ignorant of the 
dangers of the coast : however, to- 
wards evening they started with 
us, and, after a rough passage, 
landed us in a small bay some 
miles north of the town of Mity- 
lene, and not far from the little 
town of Mandamna, where we were 
put up for the night in much more 
comfortable quarters than our last 
ones. We were lodged in a beau- 
tifully clean house, where we sat 
on a raised divan which extended 
all round the room like the Turkish 
ones, the floor being apparently 
bee’s-waxed and polished, and cov- 
ered with small carpets and rugs. 
In the corners were handsome 
carved cupboards filled with china. 
It was our first experience of a 
Greek house, and contrasted con- 
siderably with that in Turkey, as 
did also the manners and customs of 
our host and his friends with those 
of the water-drinking Turks, The 
entire inhabitants of the place 
crowded into the room to see the 
new arrivals; bottles of rakee, a 
very potent spirit, were produced, 
and the glasses were filled and 
emptied during what seemed to 
us, who were tired and hungry, a 
most interminable time. Our vis- 
itors were the most seasoned ves- 
sels I had come across in my 
travels. They disposed of several 
bottles of strong rakee in a most 
methodical and business-like man- 
ner, and then walked straight 
out of the room in a way that did 
credit to their heads and under- 
standing. Our dinner was next 
served, and consisted of poached 
‘eggs swimming in oil, and rye- 
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bread, but all served up exquisitely 
clean, and we enjoyed a night's 
sleep such as we had not had 
since we were at the vice-con- 
sul’s at the Dardanelles. 

The next morning we started for 
Mitylene with as many horses and 
mules as we could procure, and 
with the very smallest boy I ever 
saw in my life in the shape of a 
guide. He was surrounded by all 
his friends and relatives, who in- 
vested him in several large-sized 
men’s jackets, and then mounted 
him on a tall horse, where he 
looked to the life like the picture 
of David Copperfield in Mr Dick’s 
clothes. Our way was rough, but 
romantic, roads being then, as they 
possibly are now, a rare luxury in 
the Levant. Sometimes we rode 
through the dried-up bed of a 


stream, where our horses skated - 


and slipped, but never fell. The 
horses in the East, being shod with 
a thin plate of iron over the entire 
hoof, and being always allowed to 
take care of themselves, are much 
safer than ours, who are held up, 
and whose frogs are exposed. 
Sometimes we forded a river 
shaded by beautiful chestnut- 
trees, then through olive- gardens 
and vineyards, until we approached 
the town, whose tall castle, over- 
shaded by mountains, was roman- 
tic and beautiful enough to be the 
birthplace of the poetess Sappho. © 

Although it was late in Novem- 
ber, the air was mild and balmy as 
a fine June day at home. The 
vines, olives, myrtle, and arbutus, 
and innumerable other evergreen 
shrubs and trees, which grew down 
to the shore, where they mingled 
with the calm sunny blue of the 
Aigean, completed the illusion, 
and we could scarcely believe that 
we were near the middle of winter. 

While looking at the view, I was 
accosted by a Greek, who, to my 
astonishment, addressed us in good 
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English, “Shall I get your pass- 
ports viseed, gentlemen? I am the 
dragoman to Mr Newton, the Eng- 
lish consul.” 

I gladly gave them to him, as 
it would save us a great deal of 
trouble. He was a small, thin, 
wiry, cunning-looking fellow, not 
dressed in uniform, but in the hid- 
eous dress of the country, com- 
mon to all Greece except Athens, 
where they wear the beautiful 
Albanian costume. He wore a 
blue jacket, blue braided waist- 
coat, ballooning trousers fastened 
tight at the ankles, and a red fez 
cap. His manner was familiar, 
but after he had read the passports 
I saw a sudden change come over 
him ; he addressed me most ob- 
sequiously, evidently as the owner 
of the English passport— 

“If your Excellency will ride 
into the town, I will go on before 
and inform Mr Newton of the ar- 
rival of your Royal Highness” ! 

I was rather taken by surprise 
for a few moments, but knowing 
that English milords were still be- 
lieved in abroad, and thinking that 
our servant had perhaps given an 
exaggerated account of us, I took 
no further notice of the matter, 
and we rode on quietly, while he 
hurried on at a rapid pace before 
us. 

Our short stay in Asia Minor 
had given us a decidedly pictur- 
esque and somewhat brigand-like 
appearance. First of all rode 
our Turkish servant Yacob, who 
was the cavass belonging to the 
German Minister of the Hanse 
Towns at Constantinople, who had 
kindly lent us his services as he 
could speak German, and had 
accompanied his master —a dis- 
tinguished archzologist—through 
some of the parts which we visited. 
I at first thought it must be Yacob’s 
uniform which had inspired such 
respect, as his entire get-up was 
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gorgeous in the extreme. His 
dress consisted of a blue braided 
frock-coat, confined at the waist 
by a gold-embroidered belt, in 
which he had stuck a pair of im- 
mense rusty silver-mounted pistols, 
and from it hung a long brass- 
sheathed scimitar, which had the 
usual bloodthirsty look of all un- 
usual-shaped weapons: but he es- 
pecially gloried in a tall wooden 
saddle, on which when perched he 
looked down on us all as if from 
the top of a very tall dromedary. 
His saddle trappings and bridle 
were the gaudiest which the bazaar 
of Constantinople could furnish, 
the bridle shining with silver and 
coloured glass beads, and I think 
fluttering ribbons, the saddle-cloth 
was embroidered with yellow lace, 
the iron stirrups were as large as 
those of an ancient mailed knight, 
and the very crupper was profusely 
adorned with numerous silk tassels 
and bright glass beads. Added to 
this, he had a thorough imposing 
and barbaric air of dignity, and 
flourished a large whip, with which 
he had been accustomed to drive 
away the dogs and beggars and 
clear the way before his master in 
the crowded and dangerous streets 
of Stamboul. He was always re- 
garded with awe and respect by 
the Turkish boys, who used to 
crowd round us imploring “ Back- 
sheesh,” and whom he cursed 
in the choicest Turkish oaths, of 
which I was naturally ignorant, 
but always had an idea that they 
were somehow connected with 
“Dogs defiling their fathers’ 
graves,” 

Our own appearance, if not 
equally imposing, was decidedly 
startling, and I well understood 
how the people got the idea that 
we had been shipwrecked. Large 
slouched felt hats, long boots, 
and coats tastefully slashed by 
the thorns of Asia Minor, hair, 
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beards, and moustaches unkempt 
and dishevelled, and a great array 
of pistols in our belts, gave us a 
picturesque if not ferocious ap- 
pearance. 

As we entered the town it was 
evident that he had spread the 
news of our approach far and wide. 
The entire population turned out 
to see us, and we met with quite 
an ovation as we rode up the 
main street, when the dragoman 
appeared, and was greeted with 
great delight by the crowd. 

“This way, your Excellency. 
Mr Newton is anxiously expecting 
you at the consulate.” 

Uncertain whether I should feel 
annoyed or amused, we followed 
him to the consulate, and were 
ushered into the drawing-room, 
where Mr Newton was awaiting 
us. I introduced myself and Herr 
P. , and related what a recep- 
tion we had met, and asked the 
cause of it. He appeared very 
much amused. 

“Do you not know, then, what 
you are taken for?” 

‘“‘T have not the least idea, but 
certainly for some great personage. 
Is any such expected ?” 

“My dragoman rushed in in 
great excitement with your pass- 
port, saying that an English prince 
had been shipwrecked on the coast 
near Mandamna. On looking at 
it, I saw that you were described 
as such in the Turkish passport. 
Can you form any idea as to how 
the mistake occurred ?” 

“Well, one of my Christian 
names is ‘Pryce.’ That may 
have led to the mistake. I hope 
you contradicted it.” 

“There would not be the least 
use in doing so: they would only 
think you were travelling incog- 
nito, and wished to conceal your 
rank, so you must be content to 
remain a prince while you are in 
the town of Mitylene; and as you 
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will be charged double or treble 
for everything, I will be happy to 
put you and your friend up while 
you remain.” 

I naturally accepted this kind 
offer, and while we were laughing 
at the incident, a servant from the 
Russian consulate called to say 
that the consul had just learnt 
that a distinguished traveller had 
arrived, and hoped that his Excel- 
lency had not suffered much from 
the effects of his journey. This 
was followed by the other consuls, 
and each morning I had similar 
inquiries as to the state of my 
health, and how I had rested. 
And I had to make up my mind 
to be a shipwrecked English prince 
travelling incognito, and every 
time that I went up and down the 
stairs, I met crowds of the friends 
and neighbours of the owner of 
the house where Mr Newton lived 
watching for me, and among them 
no inconsiderable number of really 
beautiful girls, who fully vindicated 
the ancient fame of the island of 
Sappho for being the home of some 
of the most beautiful women of the 
world. 

I also had an invitation from 
the Greek Archbishop of Mitylene 
to a grand ceremony in the cathe- 
dral, when he was to be installed 
as one of the Council of Twelve 
(representing the twelve apostles), 
who are the next in dignity and 
position to the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, the Papa or Pope of 
the Greek Church. He also in- 
vited me to breakfast with him 
after the ceremony, which I ac- 
cepted most graciously, and this 
put a finishing touch to my posi- 
tion as a prince, had any lingering 
doubts remained in the minds 
of the innocent inhabitants of 
Mitylene. 

Mr Newton told us that he had 
been planning an excursion into 
the interior of the island, in the 
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hopes of finding antiquities, and 
offered to take us with him if 
we could spare time. He said 
that he could introduce us into 
Greek and Turkish houses, and 
that there were many strange 
manners and customs to be seen, 
as the route was quite out of the 
beaten track and seldom explored. 
I explained that we were not 
archeologists, and would only be 
in his way ; but he quite disabused 
our minds of that idea by saying, 
what I had so often felt myself, 
that the society of an English or 
European traveller was a godsend 
in a seldom-visited place like Mity- 
lene, and that if we could not aid 
him in his researches, our society 
would cheer and help him ; so we 
naturally yielded, and although we 
got but little antiquities, we saw 
many strange things which even 
now are worth relating. 

I had made it a point to secure 
any coins I was offered in our 
journey from Broussa, and he now 
deciphered these for me; and out 
of a handful which I had purchased 
for a few piastres, worth about 
sixpence, he found some rather 
rare silver ones worth from five to 
ten franks, and I was glad to pre- 
sent them to him for a collection 
which he was making for the 
British Museum. He kindly 
named my other ones, and gave 
me some duplicates which he did 
not want, among them some of 
the poetess Sappho, who was wor- 
shipped there after her death, and 
her features put on coins and 
medals: the latter are over two 
thousand years old, but not rare. 

As we started on our expedi- 
tion, the day but one after, we 
saw a procession of the women of 
Mitylene going to the cathedral to 
offer a veil to the Virgin Mary. 
Mr Newton at once pulled out his 
pocket edition of Homer, and read 
out for us the part of the ‘ Iliad,’ 
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sixth book, 286, the line where the 
Trojan women are described as 
offering up a similar veil or peplos 
to the virgin Minerva. This old 
heathen rite is a very favourite 
one in the Greek Church, at least 
at Mitylene, for some days after 
we recognised a similar veil in the 
church at the monastery at Molino. 

‘‘ This,” said the guide, “is a veil 
offered up by the women to the 
Taxiarcheos” (or commander- in- 
chief). 

“Ts it to the commander-in-chief 
of Molino?” asked my German 
friend. 

“No, signor,” said the guide, 
rather stiffly, I thought, as if he 
had an idea that he was poking 
fun at him. 

“Ob,” said Herr P. » quite 
innocently, ‘I suppose to the com- 
mander-in-chief of Mitylene ?” 

“‘No, signor. To the archangel 
Michael, the commander-in-chief 
of heaven” ! 

As we sailed out in our light 
graceful caique, the rugged old 
castle stood out in bold relief 
against the purple range of moun- 
tains behind it. The air was soft 
and balmy, the sky blue and 
cloudless ; the dusty green of the 
numerous olive- groves mingled 
with the bright green of the arbutus 
and myrtle as we coasted along 
innumerable fairy harbours, whose 
white glittering strands seemed 
composed of fine white marble, 
coral, and amber. On our right, 
about fourteen miles off, the coast 
of Asia Minor lay bathed in a 
rich warm haze of light, and it was 
only when we put our hands into 
the water that its icy coldness 
warned us that we were really 
nearing the shortest day, and far 
on in November. 

Mr Newton had brought letters 
with him from the Pasha of Mity- 
lene to the various Turkish gover- 
nors in whose towns he thought 
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there was a chance of finding an- 
tiquities, and it was rather dark 
when we entered the little town of 
Molino, where in the old castle in 
the Acropolis he hoped to find some 
inscriptions, 

We were brought to a halt at 
the police-station by a soldier, who 
inquired rather roughly what was 
our business there so late in the 
evening. He was a little more 
civil when he heard that we were 
English, and Mr Newton drew out 
his letter to the Aga and desired 
to see him at once, and we were 
ushered into his presence, and had 
an opportunity of studying the in- 
terior economy of a Turkish Aga’s 
dwelling. 

We first passed through a stable, 
in which were some horses and 
cows, then through a very dirty 
and vilely paved courtyard, and up 
a stair to a lobby in which ap- 
peared several doors, each hidden 
by a roll of cloth, reminding me 
of the proscenium of a Greek play 
from which we might naturally ex- 
pect King Cidipus or Antigone to 
appear instead of a Turkish gover- 
nor. We were ushered through 
one of these, and found the Aga 
seated cross-legged, like an English 
tailor, on his divan, smoking a 
narguilly, and looking as impor- 
tant and pigheaded as an ancient 
country magnate of a past genera- 
tion. 

He was a character in his way, 
and was reported to have been, 
when a very young man, one of 
the celebrated Janizaries, who, 
being at the time absent, had 
escaped the massacre in the reign 
of Sultan Mahmood. He was a 
short, fat, pock-marked, broken- 
nosed Turk of the old school, 
with a mingled expression of cun- 
ning, simplicity, and ferocity on 
his low narrow forehead, and in 
his small piggish eyes, and looked 
on us with a scowling glance as 
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we entered the room. He made 
no salutation, and did not even 
ask us to be seated, which Mr 
Newton did at once, motioning us 
to do the same, to the great indig- 
nation of the ragged guards who 
surrounded him, with belts stuck 
full of long rusty pistols and yata- 
gans, and who from their looks 
seemed to think that a small dose 
of the bastinado would be a very 
suitable opening to the conference 
with the infidel foreigners. 

When our interpreter handed 
to him the letter from the Pasha 
of Mitylene, he gravely took out 
a huge pair of brass-mounted spec- 
tacles and unfolded the document, 
and seemed for some time to study 
it gravely, moving his head from 
side to side like an old monkey, 
holding it, however, to our great 
amusement, upside down—for, as 
we learned later on, he could not 
read or write. Having spent a 
proper proportion of time over it, 
he gravely handed it to his secre- 
tary, and desired him to read it 
aloud to him. As he listened 
to it his countenance changed, his 
look of ferocity gave way to one of 
mingled servility and dislike, but 
the impression was evident. He 
made Mr Newton come and sit 
beside him, sent for fresh pipes, 
coffee, and sweetmeats, and then 
actually gave Mr Newton his own 
narguilly to smoke, and expressed 
his willingness to do anything in 
his power to serve or oblige us. 

Mr Newton said he wished to 
visit the fortress, as he had heard 
that it contained some antiquities. 

“ Antiquities,” said the Aga; 
“what are antiquities ?” 

On being informed that they 
were stones with inscriptions, old 
monuments, d&c., he asked him 
gravely whether he had any idea 
of searching for hidden treasure 
among the ruins? On being as- 


sured that such was not the case, 
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he gave us a most cordial per- 
mission, only stipulating that if we 
did happen to come on any treas- 
ure he was to go halves in the 
find. On Mr Newton promising 
this he cheered up immensely, 
seemed really glad to see us, treated 
us most kindly, and sent and pro- 
cured us accommodation in the 
best Greek house in the town. 
We sat chatting and smoking, 
while our house was being pre- 
pared, two of the soldiers standing 
up holding lighted flambeaux, 
which shed a lurid light on the 
figures of the Aga and his attend- 
ants, who, with their belts stuck 
full of pistols and daggers, looked 
most thorough but picturesque 
scoundrels, Nothing could ex- 
ceed his attention. When I com- 
plained of cold he sent for an old 
military cloak and wrapped me 
carefully up in it. He gave us 
pomegranates with his own hand. 
At length on parting from him the 
secret came out. 

‘“‘ Ah,” said he, “Mr Newton, 
you are a great man. You had 
me dismissed from my last gover- 
norship.” 

It turned out to be exactly true. 
He had bastinadoed some Ionians 
—then British subjects—and Mr 
Newton had brought it under the 
notice of the Government, and he 
had been dismissed and they com- 
pensated ; but it was a lesson I 
never forgot as to the real way to 
manage Orientals. Had Mr New- 
ton been the cause of his being 
appointed Prime Minister he would 
not have been half as grateful. 

The next day we visited the 
fortress. We were accompanied 
by the greater part of the popula- 
tion, who seemed—if we might 
judge from their looks—to think 
that we were about to perform 
some feats of diablerie or magic. 

The entire garrison turned out 
to meet us, and would have made 
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a very good stage representation 
of Falstaff’s ragged regiment. Two, 
who seemed of superior rank, were 
armed with long hooked scimitars : 
the rest were a motley crew ; the 
few who had rusty firelocks 
shouldered them; the others, who 
seemed to consist of servants, 
scullions, and pipe- bearers, im- 
pressed for the occasion, shouldered 
their pipe-sticks and tried to look 
as military as possible, to the 
delight of the populace. Some 
of the warriors had blue frock- 
coats in the French fashion, others 
had no coats at all, and the major- 
ity neither shoes nor stockings. 

The fortress was on a par 
with the defenders. It was a 
rambling old place, armed with 
cannon of every age, date, and 
country, and all of different shapes 
and calibre. The platforms were, 
as a rule, all rotten, and would 
have crumbled to dust at the 
first shot; and the guns were 
propped up with sticks and stones. 
In all things it was a pattern 
Turkish fortress of the old time. 

We found no inscriptions of any 
value. There was an old marble 
gateway with a Byzantine inscrip- 
tion, which related the services of 
a certain citizen of Mitylene, to 
whom his fellow-countrymen had 
given a crown of gold. We cer- 
tainly found no hidden treasure, 
and departed, to the great disap- 
pointment of the garrison and 
crowd, who had evidently ex- 
pected better things of us. 

Our route next lay along the 
sea-shore. We were as usual very 
badly mounted, and our horses 
and mules slipped and floundered 
in a very dangerous manner ; for 
roads are as scarce in Mitylene as 
in Asia Minor, or in Greece itself. 
I think we must have looked a 
very disreputable party, and the 
natives eyed ussuspiciously. Herr 
P. was mounted on one of the 
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smallest of ponies, which was led 
by the guide, a huge Abyssinian 
as black as ebony, made more re- 
markable by a huge white turban 
and long flowing white beard and 
moustache. Herr P was in- 
ordinately fond of grapes, and 
before leaving Molino had pro- 
cured a large basketful, and sat 
on his pony calmly and placidly 
eating these, while the gigantic 
black guide looked as if he could 
easily have carried the grapes, 
the Herr, and the pony. 

Our horses stumbled and gave 
us one or two bad falls, and it 
required the entire strength of 
the Abyssinian to prevent Herr 
P. ’s pony from sitting down 
on the road constantly like a 
circus horse, so that we hailed 
with delight the appearance of a 
small walled town called Petra, to 
which we were bound. However, 
when we arrived close to it we 
found the gates locked and our- 
selves brought toa standstill. The 
guide thundered loudly, but with- 
out producing any effect. We 
could hear voices inside arguing 
together amid apparent confusion. 
After some time the guide, when 
he had listened for a while, grave- 
ly addressed us— 

“They won’t admit us, signors, 
They take us for a band of rob- 
bers !” 

Mr Newton then tried to parley, 
but they evidently took his pacific 
speeches as snares to lull their 
suspicions. He, being able to 
speak modern Greek well, could 
understand them. He explained 
that there was a war and also a 
peace party; the first voted to 
fight us, the latter to buy us off. 
At length the peace party pre- 
vailed, and a voice called out— 

“Will you go away quietly for 
two hundred piastres 1” 

At length Mr Newton named 
the merchant to whom he had a 
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letter of introduction, and spoke 
in English, which some of them 
must partly have understood, for 
they opened the gates, evidently 
in fear and trembling, and ex- 
pressed great delight when we 
really turned out to be peaceable 
English travellers, and not Turk- 
ish robbers. 

We rode in the dark, for it was 
now late, up a long paved street, 
as slippery as ice, tired, hungry, 
and out of temper, and disposed to 
rail at fortune, when we stopped 
in front of a large house, which we 
naturally thought was that of the 
Turkish governor ; and we groaned 
at the idea of the long and stupid 
conference, the eternal pipes, coffee, 
and sweetmeats, while we were 
starving for our dinners, when the 
door opened, and a vision greeted 
us that recalled the ‘ Arabian 
Nights’ vividly to our recollec- 
tion. Amid a flood of brilliant 
light — doubly bright from the 
darkness outside—we saw a large 
and lofty hall, apparently of white 
marble, in the centre of which the 
sparkling waters of a fountain fell 
into a large alabaster basin ; rich- 
ly coloured rugs and carpets were 
strewn over the floor and divan, 
and near the door was one of the 
most beautiful young girls I had 
ever met in any part of the world. 
Her Grecian features—exactly the 
shape of Sappho on the coins— 
were shaded by glossy dark silk 
hair, which fell in masses down to 
her waist; her large liquid eyes 
were veiled by long dark eye-lashes, 
and her dazzlingly fair creamy skin 
seemed to vie in purity with the 
alabaster fountain, whose waters 
danced and gleamed in the bril- 
liant light in which everything 
was surrounded. We possibly had 
seen as beautiful women in our 
own land; but coming thus from 
the dark and sullen streets, and 
the various misadventures which 


we had met, she formed a picture 
never to be forgotten. 

She was dressed in the most 
graceful of Greek costumes — a 
blue silk jacket trimmed with fur, 
an amber silk petticoat confined 
at the waist by a bright silk 
shawl. The jacket was open, and 
the beautifully moulded bust was 
scarcely concealed by a thin muslin 
kerchief. Every movement of this 
beautiful child of nature was as 
graceful and free as a fawn, and as 
she stood before us looking wel- 
come, we could scarcely believe 
that we had not entered into a 
scene from the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 
and, like Abou Hassan, were not 
in the presence of “ Neck of Ala- 
baster ” or ‘ Lip of Coral,” or other 
beauties of that enchanting period. 

A tall dignified man, who proved 
to be her father, now came for- 
ward to welcome us. He was a 
rich merchant, one of the wealthi- 
est men in the island, and greeted 
us in the most cordial manner, 
having been prepared for us by 
the letter of introduction which 
had been forwarded in advance. 

We were soon luxuriating before 
a comfortable fire smoking our 
chibouques, which the fair Haidee 
—for so, of course, we christened 
her—lighted for us with a small 
silver tongs that hung at her girdle 
for the purpose, and she and her 
sister — another equally beautiful 
girl—went to prepare our repast. 

It is a well-known fact that the 
real types of the old classical Greek 
beauty are not to be found in Athens 
or the towns either in Greece pro- 
per or the islands, but in the in- 
terior, where the same families 
have remained for centuries un- 
mixed by the hordes of barbarians 
and colonists from every quarter, 
who invaded the towns, but left 
the interior untouched. 

We were summoned to supper, 
and followed our host to another 
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room, where we found a table or- 
namented with silver and flowers, 
and covered with dishes and flagons 
of wine. The room was large, lofty, 
and well lighted, and the beautiful 
sisters standing ready to wait on 
us, as in Mitylene the women never 
sit at table with the men, but wait 
on them. First one poured water 
on our hands from a silver flagon 
into a basin of the same metal 
with a perforated cover, while 
the other handed us an embroid- 
ered napkin to dry them. Our 
host then helped us, and the 
lovely Haidee and her sister at- 
tended to our wants, one assisting 
us to a delicious dish of chicken 
served up with rice, the other 
pouring out wine for us into silver 
goblets. It would be impossible to 
describe the effect of their beauty, 
set off by the picturesque dress as 
they bent over us, every unstudied 
movement lending some new grace 
to their attractions, 

Like all the women of Mitylene, 
they were heiresses, it being the 
custom there to divide all the for- 
tunes of land, olive-groves, vine- 
yards, &c., among the daughters— 
an admirable proviso for encourag- 
ing matrimony. I need scarcely 
say that there are no old maids, 
and I have no doubt our two 
beauties were already betrothed, 
and after bringing their respective 
spouses all their wealth of beauty 
and possessions, would settle down 
as patient and obedient wives— 
never sit at table, but wait on 
their husbands and their guests as 
they now waited on us, look after 
their children, and be completely 
indifferent to the “Rights of 
Woman,” or any of the burning 
questions which trouble their Eng- 
lish sisters. 

With many tender adieux and 
sorrowful glances back, we left our 
hospitable abode, and arrived at 
Agia Paraskene about mid - day. 
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Mr Newton expected a most cor- 
dial reception here, as he had been 
able to serve considerably the prin- 
cipal inhabitant of the town, and 
felt certain that he would give us 
a splendid welcome—kill the fat- 
ted calf, in the shape of a lamb 
stuffed with pistachio - nuts, the 
great delicacy of the country. 

His house, which we soon reached, 
was very interesting, and spoke 
eloquently of a disturbed country 
and of dangerous neighbours. It 
was situated in the middle of a 
large courtyard, surrounded with 
a high strong wall pierced for 
musketry for defence. The house 
was built on tall wooden pile-posts, 
being only accessible by a ladder, 
which could be drawn up, thus 
converting it into a veritable strong- 
hold, out of which the dwellers 
could only be burnt or smoked, 
the under part being fitted up with 
stalls for the cattle. 

We climbed the ladder and 
knocked at the door, which was 
opened by a meagre, sour - faced, 
ugly old woman, who surlily de- 
manded our business. Her recep- 
tion was enhanced by a painting 
on the wall near the hall door of 
a huge, savage, chained dog, with 
the inscription in modern Greek 
answering to the Cave Canem, or 
“Take care of the Dog,” as seen 
on the walls at Pompeii. It was 
interesting, classical, archzeological, 
but certainly not inviting, and, 
coupled with the old woman, it 
was decidedly inhospitable. She 
told us coldly that her master was 
away at another farm; was care- 
ful not to state that he had got 
our letter, but said that his brother 
would be back later on, if we 
wished to see him. We were 
forced to be content with this, as 
all the other houses were of the 
poorest description, all built in the 
same way, on piles with a ladder, 
and all with an enclosed courtyard, 
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showing plainly that, as at the 
present day, the Turkish Govern- 
ment gave little or no protection 
to their subjects. 

Outside the town we came on a 
Christian chapel, cut out of the 
solid rock, the entrance being 
through a Byzantine doorway. It 
was evidently very old, and told of 
a much simpler worship than the 
gorgeous interiors and ceremonies 
of the later Greek Church. It was 
about 21 feet long by 13 wide, the 
size of an ordinary small room ; two 
square pillars, with a veil between 
them, divided the chancel from the 
altar, which was a column of stone 
with a square slab on it covered 
with a cloth; two small tables, 
formed by rectangular projections 
from the walls, the one on the 
north being higher than the other, 
held the sacramental bread and 
wine ; on the altar were the priest’s 
vestments covered with a cloth. 

The chapel was entered from the 
side through a small door cut in 
the rock, as was also the only 
window,—the altar, behind which 
was a semicircular apse, being on 
the right. 

We returned to the house in the 
evening tired and hungry, and 
were much amused at the feast 
provided for us by the owner, who 
was so much indebted to Mr 
Newton, and contrasted it with the 
way we were treated by the Aga 
whom he had had dismissed from 
his governorship. It was a verit- 
able Barmecide feast, and we did 
not wonder at the owner of the 
place absenting himself when he 
thought of the shabby reception 
we were to get. We were three 
men strong and fasting, who had 
been out all day in the open 
air, and our dinner consisted of 
one small, skinny, consumptive 
chicken in the middle of a large 
dish of rice, where it looked like 
a lost ship in a large field of ice. 
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It was flanked by a loaf of sour 
black rye-bread and a bottle of 
very thin wine. Two of us got 
a small wing each, the other a 
tiny leg, and our entertainer took 
the other leg, although he stated 
that he had already dined, by way 
of being companionable ; but this 
was the only way by which he 
showed it. We could have filled 
ourselves with the rice, but un- 
fortunately it was dressed with 
very rancid butter, and the wine, 
like most Greek wines, was like 
vinegar flavoured with resin. We 
went to bed literally starving, and 
had to fill ourselves with a species 
of Mitylene biscuit which Mr 
Newton had brought in case of 
accidents, but which was so hard 
that we had to break it with the 
heels of our boots and then eat 
it beneath the bed-clothes, so 
lively was the sound we made 
crunching it. 

Up to this our route had lain 
through the most barren parts of 
the island, consisting of low rocky 
hills. Now it changed impercep- 
tibly to hills clothed with the 
pitch- pine, and beyond them a 
range of tall mountains, amid 
which Olympus, the loftiest moun- 
tain in the island, reared its head. 
We then passed through an alluvial 
plain, stretching far inland, in the 
midst of which was a tall ridge of 
rocks, showing where once the 
tide had washed, while to our right 
lay the blue waters of the Aigean. 
At about three we reached lasso, 
where the Aga was a personal 
friend of Mr Newton, reputed to 
be one of the most perfect speci- 
mens of a Turkish gentleman in 
the island. 

We found him dispensing justice 
in a court held in his own house, 
which proved to be the general 
sitting-room belonging to it. He 
was seated Turkish fashion on a 
small brilliant carpet at the far 
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end of the room, which was fitted 
up with the usual divan running 
all round it, covered with a bright 
red cloth. Opposite him were the 
doors closed by rolls of leather, 
giving us the idea that we were 
in a theatre, where the drama of 
real life which we were about to 
witness was almost immediately 
enacted. 

A guard of soldiers in the uni- 
form of Bashi-bazouks — brilliant 
crimson jackets, loose Turkish 
trousers, belts stuck full of pistols 
which would shoot, and daggers fit 
for use—stood at each side of him, 
and, coupled with the Aga’s own 
dress and appearance, formed a 
striking picture. He was exceed- 
ingly handsome, his long flowing 
white beard lending a dignity to 
his appearance, which his dark- 
blue pelisse, trimmed with rich fur, 
and turban enhanced. He was 
smoking a large narguilly, mounted 
with silver and adorned with 
jewels, which his attendants 
silently replenished. He received 
us with the greatest warmth, and 
made us all sit beside him, and 
after the inevitable pipes and coffee, 
proceeded with the case which he 
had been trying. 

It is scarcely possible in our 
theatres at home to realise that the 
strange dresses, the brilliant dia- 
logue, the violent passion which 
we see enacted, are, or ever were, 
really true to nature; but this is 
not so when one has witnessed the 
real passion, the terse, clear dia- 
logue, the natural gesture, the 
tones of anger, tenderness, or sor- 
row in an Eastern court of justice. 

The plot of this drama was very 
simple. An old Greek personage 
of the better class had promised a 
dowry to his only daughter on her 
marriage with the son of a neigh- 
bour. The father was a widower, 
but had soon after been captivated 
by the charms of a tall, fine-look- 
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ing, but rather masculine woman, 
whom he had married. She had 
soon gained unbounded influence 
over him, and persuaded him to 
break his promise to his daughter 
and her lover, who now came for- 
ward and opened the case. 

He was a tall, handsome young 
fellow, preserving in his straight 
classical features and-flashing eyes 
some traces of the ancient grand 
Greek race. He proceeded up 
before the Aga, made a pro- 
found but not in the least servile 
obeisance, raised his hands, and 
began to state his case with a 
natural eloquence and fervid ora- 
tory which seemed perfectly natu- 
ral and unacquired. He detailed 
vividly all that had occurred, and 
as he pointed to the mean-looking 
father of the girl and his virago 
wife his voice seemed to hiss with 
sarcastic scorn. His tones then 
changed to deep and _ thrilling 
tenderness as he spoke of his in- 
tended bride, and all that she had 
suffered from her weak father and 
the woman who had so shamefully 
influenced him. As he warmed 
with his subject his eyes seemed 
to flash fire, and he poured forth a 
stream of impassioned eloquence, 
each word accompanied by a nat- 
ural and graceful action, which 
recalled the days when the race, 
now so degraded, was the first in 
eloquence, literature, and art. 

The girl’s father now came 
forward: he was a little, weak, 
wizened, elderly man, with a cring- 
ing manner and a whining voice. 
He prostrated himself before the 
Aga and seemed to lick the very 
dust in his presence ; tried to kiss 
the hem of his robe, which the Aga 
drew away in disgust. The old 
fellow shed tears as he fawned and 
grovelled, bewailed his poverty and 
inability to pay the money. He 
drivelled on for such a length of 
time, saying the same thing over 
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and over again, without bringing 
any evidence to rebut the proofs 
of his wealth which the young 
lover had brought forward, that 
at length he had to be silenced by 
the Aga, after having left a most 
unfavourable impression on us all, 
still whining, grovelling, and weep- 
ing. 

The young man’s father now 
came forward. He was the in- 
evitable comic character in the 
piece—a genuine Trinculo, and 
three parts drunk. He was a 
small, fat-faced, pot-bellied fellow, 
with a bacchanalian nose and a 
wandering, watery eye. He ap- 
proached the Aga with a counte- 
nance of drunken gravity, trying 
to look too intensely sober, and 
gazed round the court with the 
air of one who would defy malice 
to say that he had ever drunk any- 
thing stronger than cold water all 
his life. He gave a drunken leer 
at the Aga, a dignified one at us, 
balanced himself with a lurch, and 
commenced with a hiccough. He 
gave a long description of his own 
feelings as a father, and expatiated 
on all the care and anxiety he had 
expended on the bringing up of 
his son, and as he proceeded he 
shed maudlin tears. His drunken 
leers, his hiccough, the way he 
rolled his head, his sidelong looks 
of drunken dignity at us, were 
irresistible. He then changed and 
grew jocular, and we could almost 
translate his broken Greek into 
drunken English. 

“Twas a greashame—ole fool 
—young wife—better zink of ’is 
soul.” 

He became more familiar as he 
proceeded, was about to whisper 
into the Aga’s ear the proper way 
to settle the dispute, when he was 
ordered in a stern voice to stand 
at adistance. Suddenly, and with- 
out the slightest notice, he became 
highly exasperated, and burst into 
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a torrent of abuse against the Aga, 
the Government, and the people 
generally. The Aga never moved 
a muscle of his noble, dignified 
countenance ; he merely held up 
his hand, and two soldiers rushed 
forward, seized Trinculo by the 
arms, and bore him off, cursing, 
swearing, and vociferating, and we 
saw him no more. 

The stepmother and the girl 
were now ordered to stand forward. 
The one was gentle, timid, and 
pretty ; the other a handsome mas- 
culine woman with a hard voice and 
coarse manner. She spoke almost 
menacingly to the Aga, and seemed 
ready to fly at the girl, who evi- 
dently held her in the greatest 
terror. She told her story volubly 
and loudly, speaking with extreme 
contempt of her husband, who 
looked on her with mingled ad- 
miration and dread. At length, 
when she seemed inclined to con- 
tinue for the entire day, talking 
on all subjects but the one at issue, 
the Aga ordered her to have done, 
which she did with many expres- 
sions of indignation and threats 
against her stepdaughter, who was 
now ordered to speak. 

She immediately won upon us 
all by her modest, gentle manner, 
as she told in a low clear voice the 
harsh treatment which she had 
sustained. As she proceeded to 
entreat the Aga to have pity on 
her, she fell on her knees before 
him and kissed the hem of his 
robe, which he did not draw away 
from her. It was a perfect tableau 
for a play. The noble dignified 
Moslem, seemingly as unmoved as 
a statue; at his feet the gentle 
graceful girl; the furious looks of 
the stepmother, swelling with rage 
and hatred ; the picturesque dresses 
of all, and the utter strangeness of 
the scene, formed a most striking 
tableau. 

The last scene was too much for 
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the stepmother. As the girl rose 
from her knees, she flew at her 
with fury in her eyes, caught her 
by her flowing hair, and struck 
her violently on the face. We 
all started up to take her part, 
but the Aga never moved a muscle. 
He raised his hand, and again two 
soldiers seized the virago and bore 
her out, kicking, struggling, fight- 
ing, and screaming to the last. 
The girl was a good deal hurt ; but 
if her stepmother had specially 
wanted to destroy her own case 
and help that of the girl, she 
could not have acted better, and 
we were delighted to hear the 
verdict given against her and her 
husband, who was ordered to pay 
his daughter’s dowry down, being 
handed over to two of the guards 
until it was done, while the girl 
was intrusted to her intended’s 
family, to be married at once, 
and was borne off in the arms 
of her happy lover. 

Almost immediately the room 
was cleared; we had fresh pipes 
and coffee ; the guards retired, and 
the drama of the day was over. 
The Aga informed us that, as this 
was a Church festival, none of the 
Greeks could receive us into their 
houses, and that we must take up 
our abode under his poor roof, 
where we would be better than in 
any of the khans, which were, as 
a rule, uncomfortable. We ac- 
cepted his hospitality most grate- 
fully, it being one of the greatest 
compliments that could be paid us, 
as, from the jealous nature of Mos- 
lem life, it is almost impossible for 
any one not an actual near rela- 
tion, such as a brother or father, 
to see, let alone sleep under the 
same roof with, the womenkind of 
the establishment, As far as we 
could judge, it was a large rambling 
house, of which we were not per- 
mitted to see more than two rooms, 
At the end of a long passage we 
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saw a door, outside which were 
some slippers; and here was prob- 
ably the mystic harem, about which 
we know absolutely nothing except 
from lady travellers, etiquette pre- 
venting any but a near relation 
even asking after the health of a 
wife, or even hinting that such a 
being existed. 

We made our ablutions in a 
room adjoining the one in which 
the court was held, and returned 
to find it swept, aired, and gar- 
nished, and our dinner laid out on 
a small exquisitely shaped octagon 
table, round which we took our 
seats—parts of the divan, which 
was movable, being placed round 
it. There was one other guest 
besides the Aga to whom we were 
introduced—the head of the police, 
a handsome man dressed in a 
crimson jacket embroidered richly 
with gold, short knickerbocker 
trousers, and gaiters, the flowing 
robes of the Aga being useless 
for all employed in active service. 
His belt was stuck full of the 
usual pistols and daggers, which 
he wore during the dinner; and I 
often thought since what a useful 
adjunct he would have been in an 
Irish country-house during the 
reign of peace and prosperity 
which succeeded the Land Act. 

A servant brought in a large 
brass tray, which nearly filled up 
the small table, and we sat round 
it in English fashion, the Moslems 
of course cross-legged. The Aga 
apologised for the poorness of the 
fare, as it was a fast-time, and no 
meat was allowed to be killed in 
the town. ‘The principal dish was 
one of poached eggs swimming in 
oil, and one of a beetroot salad. 
Large round slices of bread served 
for plates, on which we placed our 
viands, and at the end ate up our 
plates also, which saved a great 
deal of the washing and scouring 
of our more sophisticated arrange- 
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ments. Knives and forks were 
laid for us, and the Aga used them, 
but evidently was not in the habit 
of doing so. As for the officer, he 
ate with his fingers, dipping them 
into the dishes, but in so perfectly 
a gentlemanlike well-bred manner 
that we felt no disgust at it. Our 
second course was a dish of fish 
and sausages, dressed together and 
not unpalatable, and a pillau of 
rice, followed by some very fine 
grapes. We drank pure water, 
and rose from our dinner more 
pleased than with any entertain- 
ment we had met with except the 
one at the Greek merchant's, which 
had been enlivened by our charm- 
ing and beautiful hostesses. Here 
the perfectly well-bred manners of 
our host, the novelty and strange- 
ness of everything, would have 
reconciled us to much worse fare, 
and we sat round the divan and 
discussed English and Moslem and 
Greek habits and manners with 
our charming host until it was 
time to retire for the night. 

Our sleeping accommodation 
was as simple as our dinner. 
Small narrow mattresses, with 
pillows and a counterpane, but no 
sheets or blankets, were placed on 
the divan for each of us. The 
chief of the police slept on the 
floor in the centre of the room, to 
keep guard over us and protect 
us from all dangers. He took 
off his turban, placed his pistols 
and yatagan under his pillow, loos- 
ened his girdle, and was soon fast 
asleep. 

It was exactly what we had 
often read of. The Turks are 
encamped, not settled, in Europe. 
Here was one who exactly followed 
the custom of his marauding 
ancestors five centuries ago, de- 
noting a race of brave, haughty 
soldiers who swept over the West, 
destroying all civilisation, and 
encamping in Constantinople. 





There they remain to this day, 
having in those five centuries 
added nothing to art, letters, 
science, or civilisation, but amid 
all preserving the simple virtues 
of bravery and the high-bred 
manners of a race of conquerors 
and rulers. 

We had gone to look for an- 
tiquities, but had found none of 
any consequence. We had seen 
instead a civilisation of a very 
antique order, both Turkish and 
Greek, and we turned homewards, 
having breakfasted with the Aga 
on bread and coffee, and parted 
with many sincere wishes for his 
health and prosperity, and thanks 
for his hospitality. We had seen 
the good and evil sides of Turkish 
rule, which depends entirely on 
the character of the Pasha or Aga. 
Our first host was a savage, ignorant 
brute, and was capable of inflicting 
the utmost cruelty and injustice 
on the unfortunate Greeks placed 
under him; the other was like a 
father to his people, and the peace, 
prosperity, and happiness of his 
subjects bore witness to his rule. 
We passed now through a most 
fertile, beautiful, and well - culti- 
vated country. Large well - built 
farmhouses could be seen on every 
side; the sunny slopes bloomed 
with well-tilled gardens. Olive- 
groves, orange-trees, arbutus, 
myrtle charmed the sight, while 
the air was full of the perfume of 
flowers, and the ear was charmed 
with the singing of the birds and 
the murmuring of innumerable 
water-courses. Lofty elm - trees, 
around whose massy trunks lux- 
uriant vines were trained, mingled 
their few late purple clusters with 
the autumnal tints. It was a 
veritable Garden of Eden, made 
grand by occasional views of the 
lofty heights of Mount Olympus 
and the deep blue waters of the 
Aigean. 
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Towards evening we arrived 
again at Mitylene, and riding 
through the remains of aqueducts, 
were soon under Mr Newton’s 
hospitable roof, counting our coins 
to see if any rare ones had slipped 
in among the handfuls we had pur- 
chased,—for coins are like books, 
rarity being the great point, the 
most beautiful gold one, if common, 
being of little more value than the 
metal it is composed of, while a 
brass or silver one, if rare, may be 
of any value. 

We were due next day, which 
was Sunday, to the great festival 
when the archbishop was to be 
enrolled among the Council of 
Twelve (representing the apostles) 
at Constantinople. 

Previous to my visit to the East, 
I had always been under the im- 
pression that the Greek Church 
was only another form of the 
Roman Catholic one: however, 
when I spoke to members of it, I 
quickly changed my opinion. Of 
course they consider that they are 
the only true and orthodox Church ; 
but in faith and dogma they assimi- 
late much more to the Reformed 
than to the Roman branches. 
They do not acknowledge the Pope 
as anything more than the Bishop 
of Rome. The priests must marry, 
but only once, following literally 
the text that a bishop must be the 
husband of one wife. They do 
not believe in Purgatory, which 
they scoffingly call ‘“ Quarantine.” 
They do not believe in transub- 
stantiation, and give the cup to 
the laity. Here, however, the re- 
semblance ceases. They are very 
superstitious, their churches being 
crowded with sacred and miracle- 
working pictures. They acknow- 
ledge the First Council of Ephe- 
sus, which we reject, which gave 
divine honours to the Virgin, and 
named her “the mother of God.” 
It is in reality a sort of fossil- 
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ised Church, preserving its doc- 
trines, ritual, and observances un- 
changed from the early and most 
superstitious period when it separ- 
ated from the Church of Rome, or 
rather from the united Eastern 
and Western Church, of which 
the Eastern was always the more 
ancient, numerous, powerful por- 
tion. All the great earlier councils 
were held in the East — Nicea, 
Ephesus, Antioch, Chalcedon, Con- 
stantinople. They had more Patri- 
archs, bishops, clergy, and laity 
than the Western, and always con- 
sidered themselves the older and 
more important portion. The ritual 
is magnificent and gorgeous in the 
extreme, and dates from the earlier 
days of the Byzantine empire. 

On Sunday the 6th of December 
we started early to the cathedral 
to witness the ceremony, by the 
express invitation of the arch- 
bishop. Mr Newton wore his 
uniform as vice-consul. I ap- 
peared in the uniform of a captain 
of militia, which I had found very 
useful when travelling in countries 
where the sword had not yet been 
converted into the ploughshare, 
especially in Austria and Hun- 
gary after the revolution. It was 
a very striking one of the old 
pattern, with silver epaulettes, 
and stiff with embroidery in the 
shape of silver oak-leaves; and I 
was generally taken for a general 
at least, it being so much hand- 
somer than any of the foreign 
uniforms. If there had been any 
doubt on the minds of the inno- 
cent Mitylenians as to my rank, 
they were set at rest for ever by 
my uniform, and I shared the 
honours of the day with the ven- 
erable archbishop, and came in a 
good second. 

He was a tall, dignified, and 
very handsome man of about fifty, 
with a dark beard sprinkled with 
grey, which was set off by the tall 
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black cap and dark veil, hanging 
down behind, which threw his 
handsome features out in bold 
relief. The priests, who wore the 
same head-dress, were in large 
numbers, some holding tall silver 
candlesticks, with the two outside 
candles crossed over the third one, 
and boys bearing ornaments of sil- 
ver and a large silver cross. The 
cathedral was a very handsome 
domed building, with four ormolu 
and glass lustres hanging from the 
ceiling, and small glass lamps, in 
shape like an inverted bell, painted 
with flowers, round the sides. Op- 
posite the door was a magnificently 
carved screen of oak, behind which 
the priests performed what they 
call the mysteries at the com- 
munion service. This screen was 
covered with sacred pictures, and 
in the middle was a door covered 
with a veil or curtain, answering 
to those which we had seen offered 
up to the Virgin and the com- 
mander-in-chief of heaven. 

The decorations were far superior 
to the music, which was chanted 
in the harshest and most discord- 
ant manner. In fact we all agreed 
afterwards that we did not think 
that human voices could compass 
such a pitch of discord. 

The archbishop was now in- 
vested with robes of the most 
costly and splendid description, 
embroidered profusely with gold. 
Two priests bore these ; two more 
followed, one carrying on a cushion 
a Bible blazing with gems and gold, 
the other an imperial crown of 
purple velvet, also glittering with 
gems and gold. The first robe 
was of pale yellow satin, stiff with 
gold embroidery, which fitted close 
to the figure; then came a second 
one, only shorter; a thick gold 
band was then hung over his 
shoulder, and a square piece of 
gold-coloured silk hung from his 
side. The outer robe was loose, 








with large sleeves. Then the 
priest placed the crown on his 
head, and the other handed him 
the Bible and a silver sceptre; 
incense was scattered in the air 
from innumerable censers, and 
the archbishop walked down the 
church a crowned and sceptred 
ecclesiastical prince, representing 
one of the apostles, or Council of 
Twelve, who direct the affairs of 
the Church along with the Patri- 
arch at Constantinople. As he 
passed down the cathedral he made 
the usual salutation, holding the 
second finger extended, and then 
retired behind the veil into the 
sanctuary, whence he came out 
twice—once with the bread, once 
with the wine—on which occasions 
all the people knelt down. 

In about a quarter of an hour 
he came out, ascended the pulpit, 
and preached a short sermon; he 
then gave a short address, in 
which he recalled all his ministry 
in the town, and took leave of the 
people. He was constantly inter- 
rupted by the sobs of his hearers, 
and I was pointed out our friend 
who had treated us so inhospitably, 
and could perceive that his remorse 
for his past sins took the shape of 
deep grief and sobs, but was not fol- 
lowed, I suspect, by any remorse of 
a pecuniary and practical nature. 

I heard on all sides that the 
archbishop’s life had been most 
exemplary, that he was a highly 
learned man, a great encourager of 
literature, charitable and benevo- 
lent, and tolerant as far as lay in 
his power. 

After the address the priest and 
choir chanted a loud and most dis- 
cordant psalm, and the ceremony 
ended. We went by invitation 
to breakfast at the archbishop’s 
palace, where we found a large 
number of the principal inhabi- 
tants of the town assembled, seated 
round the divan, ostensibly to 
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breakfast, but in reality to drink 
coffee, smoke, and eat sweetmeats. 

The archbishop, who was now 
again in his plain black dress, re- 
ceived us most courteously, seated 
me beside him on the divan, and 
conversed with me through an in- 
terpreter for some time. He said 
that he had been informed of my 
rank, and that I was travelling in 
the East to see things with my 
own eyes, and would probably 
write an account of them when [ 
returned home. He besought me 
when I did so to remember under 
what disadvantageous circumstan- 
ces the Greek people laboured, 
having been demoralised by cen- 
turies of slavery, which had de- 
stroyed all the best and exagger- 
ated all the worst parts of the 
national character, so that the 
astute, clever, diplomatic race, of 
whom Ulysses might be taken as 
a type, had been changed to a cun- 
ning lying people under Turkish 
rule. He did not conceal their 
bad qualities—their drunkenness, 
which showed so disastrously beside 
the sober Moslems — but he cer- 
tainly made out a good case in 
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their favour, and removed many 
prejudices from my mind. In vain 
I tried to deny my imputed rank: 
it was useless, and only added the 
virtue of modesty to all my other 
ones. When I took leave of him 
he gave me his benediction, and I 
left with a deep feeling of respect 
and admiration, inspired by his 
benevolent face, noble bearing, 
grave courteous manners, and in- 
telligent conversation. 

The next day Herr P and 
I started for Smyrna. We took 
leave of Mitylene with far differ- 
ent feelings from those with which 
we had entered it, and viewed for 
the last time its old castle and 
mountains, its groves of olives, 
myrtle, and arbutus, and fairy har- 
bours, fading away in the amber 
light, and mingling with the deep 
blue of the Aigean—all to live with 
the recollections of the pleasant 
times we had spent, the memory of 
the adventures we had encountered, 
its lovely Grecian girls, to last as 
long with me as with them prob- 
ably did the halo of the celebrated 
English prince who had once visited 
Mitylene. 
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THE SHORT SEA CROSS-CHANNEL ROUTES. 


TueE contemplated changes in the 
cross-Channel services vid Dover 
and Calais and Folkestone and 
Boulogne will be indeed epoch- 
making if they lead to a reform 
of the present very inadequate 
arrangements for mail and passen- 
ger service between England and 
France. The latter route (twenty- 
nine miles) is served wholly by the 
South-Eastern Railway Company, 
and the former (24:7 miles) by both 
the South-Eastern and London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway Com- 
panies; but while the South- 
Eastern carry the mails to Dover, 
it is the London, Chatham, and 
Dover who run the steamers to 
Calais, —a somewhat anomalous 
division of labour. We do not 
deal here with the Newhaven 
and Dieppe line, for though the 
London and Brighton Oompany 
have shown commendable enter- 
prise in the steady improvement of 
that route, culminating in the con- 
tinuation of theday service through- 
out the year, it does not enter into 
the present pending question of 
the short sea-routes. Now, no 
one can legitimately contend that 
the existing arrangements for the 
latter service are satisfactory. 
Although in the run from London 
to Dover or Folkestone there is not 
so much to complain of, matters 
are very different as soon as the 
shores of England are left behind. 
The very largest vessels employed 
are only half the requisite ton- 
nage, the favoured route is twenty- 
eight miles longer than need be, 
and a considerable saving of time, 
varying from half an hour up to 
two hours and more, could be easily 
effected on the entire journey from 
London to Paris, to say nothing of 
subsidiary improvements, such as 





restaurant-cars and toilet accommo- 
dation on all the trains, expedited 
trans-shipment of luggage, and the 
like. The distance between London 
and Paris vid Boulogne is 255 miles, 
as compared with 283 miles vid 
Calais, the only advantage in 
the latter route being the differ- 
ence of four miles in the sea-jour- 
ney, a slight saving in favour of 
Calais, which is, however, dearly 
bought at the expense of five-and- 
twenty miles additional railway 
journey over a tortuous and even 
dangerous line between Calais and 
Boulogne. Not only this, but the 
present saving in the sea-journey, 
slight as it is, could be equalised 
and improved away altogether, 
were larger boats employed (say, 
something of the calibre of the 
Marguerite, which now runs in 
summer between London and 
Boulogne), and a satisfactory mail 
and passenger traffic established 
between Dover and Boulogne. It 
is true that the bulk of the Con- 
tinental traffic at present travels 
vid Dover and Calais ; but why is 
that? We make bold to say that 
it is certainly not on account of 
the shortest possible sea-transit so 
much as because of the larger boats 
attached to the eleven o’clock ser- 
vice, and still more because there 
are three services in the twenty-four 
hours between Dover and Calais, 
as against only one vid Folkestone 
and Boulogne (for it is impossible 
to regard the night-service by the 
latter route, which is chiefly for 
cargo, as of any importance for 
passengers). Yet Folkestone and 
Boulogne take a good deal more 
than one-third of the total amount 
of traffic which passes through 
Dover and Calais, whereas, if the 
slightly longer sea-passage were a 
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real deterrent, the Calais route, 
with the advantage of its three 
services and larger day - boats, 
should do more than three times 


Dover AND CALAIS, 
(Three services.) 
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as well as Folkestone and Bou- 
logne. 

Let us look at the figures for the 
last five years :— 
BovuLoGNE AND FOLKESTONE, 


(One service and a cargo 
night-service.) 


1890 261,793 92,019 
1891 258,465 89,301 
1892 248,347 86,528 
1893 224,267 84,772 
1894 235,021 90,507 


From the above we cannot help 
noticing that while the Calais 
route is evidently affected by the 
increasing competition of the more 
eastern routes vid Ostend, Flush- 
ing, Hook of Holland, &., the 
Boulogne and Folkestone passage 
is once more rising into something 
like its pristine popularity, which 
ought to be furthered by the fine 
new steamer which has just been 
launched by the South - Eastern 
Railway Company. 

Even then, though much will 
require to be done before the two 
companies bring themselves up to 
the level demanded by the present 
development of our international 
steamboat traffic, the Southamp- 
ton- Havre, Newhaven - Dieppe, 
Dover-Ostend, and the Harwich 
lines have all improved their ser- 
vices within the last few years by 
new, fast, large, and well-appointed 
steamers, and some of these now 
carry the mails which used for- 
merly to travel vid Dover and 
Calais; while a new and rapid 
service to the East, in competition 
with the Calais-Brindisi line, is 
being opened between Ostend and 
Constantinople. But while fresh 
enterprise is thus displayed on 
every side, the Dover-Calais route 
continues to be served by steamers 
the majority of which are small, 
and built over thirty years ago. 
Fancy the fate of any transatlantic 
line which attempted to hold its 
own, in these days of German and 











American competition, with ves- 
sels a third of a century old! 
And yet part of this fleet is to 
be transferred next year to the 
Northern of France Railway Com- 
pany, who have arranged to run 
the early morning mail service, 
which is subsidised by the French 
Government, with their own boats, 
instead of, as at present, with 
English ones, running under the 
French flag. The vessels will 
henceforth, therefore, be run by 
that company under the French 
flag, and will be manned by French 
sailors. 

It will inevitably suggest itself, 
from our point of view, that if any 
radical change had been decided 
on, it would have been better had 
it tended in the direction of im- 
proved and enlarged steamers, to 
begin with. But the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Company 
are handicapped while compelled 
to run their packets to Calais, 
which is difficult of access for 
large boats, and from every point 
of view a far more unsuitable 
harbour than Boulogne, so far as 
John Bull’s time and pocket are 
concerned. 

For a better understanding of 
the point at issue, however, it is 
necessary to consider the respective 
positions of Calais and Boulogne. 
In doing so we must take prelimi- 
nary note of a physical feature of 
the English Channel, which since 
the dawn of history has profoundly 
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modified, and is still modifying, 
the conformation of the coasts on 
both sides thereof. The tidal wave 
from the Atlantic, coupled with 
the predominant south-west wind, 
produces a never-ceasing “ east- 
ward drift” up channel of gravel 
and sand, which are deposited 
by both the powerful flood- and 
the more languid ebb-tide. The 
effects of this ceaseless operation 
have been graphically described by 
Professor Montagu Burrows in his 
‘ History of the Cinque Ports,’ and 
the same causes which have brought 
about the extinction of nearly every 
port from Seaford to Reculvers 
have naturally not been without 
their effect on the opposite side of 
the Channel. In fact, we may go 
further and say that the deposit of 
sand is more powerfully exercised 
and more plainly perceptible along 
the French and Belgian coasts 
than on our side. This silting up 
has thus prejudicially affected both 
Calais and Boulogne, and it is only 
by great expenditure of money in 
dredging and scouring that the en- 
trances to the ports have been kept 
open. Boulogne has, however, 
benefited enormously by the con- 
struction of the splendid break- 
water which now protects the 
approach to the harbour on the 
south-west. The accumulations of 
sand at the pier-heads during the 
south-west gales have practically 
ceased since the completion of the 
Digue Carnot, and the minimum 
depth in the fairway is 13 feet at 
lowest tides. There are other 
features in Boulogne harbour which 
help to give it important advan- 
tages over Calais. The “ unshel- 
tered arc” between the extremity 
of the breakwater on the west and 
Cape Grisnez on the north is only 
90°, while at Calais, where there 
are no such sheltering projections, 
the unsheltered arc ranges over 
170°. The only winds from which 





Boulogne is unprotected are those 
between north and west, which, 
from the‘narrowness of the straits, 
seldom gather sufficient force to 
develop a really heavy and dan- 
gerous sea. The greater unshel- 
tered arc of Calais renders it far 
more exposed to the heavy south- 
west and north-east gales, which 
are most to be feared. Again, the 
tide rises at springs 7} feet and at 
neaps 6 feet more at Boulogne 
than at Calais, while between the 
coast at the former place and the 
shoal called the Bassure de Baas 
there is a strong current, which 
helps to prevent sand accumulat- 
ing. It will be seen how far more 
advantageously situated Boulogne 
is from every point of view. Even 
the minimum depth of 10 feet at 
Calais in the approach to the har- 
bour can only be maintained by 
constant dredging (especially after 
north-east gales) at an annual cost 
of £4000. 

Notwithstanding these natural 
disabilities, it might be possible to 
improve the trans-Channel service 
to Calais, and we understand that 
the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Company are actually constructing 
a new fast vessel for the night- 
mail traffic. 

But the thought irresistibly re- 
curs, Is it worth while to devote 
so much care to the improvement 
of a service which is confessedly 
on the wrong lines? Now that 
the Ostend route is so well served, 
and affords such rapid access to 
Brussels, Cologne, Bale, &c., the 
number of persons travelling 
thither by way of Calais has 
sensibly diminished, while with 
regard to the large majority bound 
for Paris, or vid Paris to parts 
beyond, we have already seen that 
they are taken twenty-five miles 
out of their way by going vid 
Calais. We cannot compel the 
Nord de France Company to adopt 
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the shorter and more direct route 
(vid Boulogne) for their mails, but 
there is no reason why we should 
play into their hands by sending 
our mails-and passengers to a port 
which is inconvenient and costly 
for both. If a fleet of adequately 
large steamers were provided for 
conveying the Paris passengers 
and the French mails direct from 
Dover to Boulogne, the journey 
between London and Paris would 
be considerably shortened, and we 
should hear nothing of the acci- 
dents and delays continually caused 
at present by the defects of Calais 
Harbour. 

With regard to the Indian, 
China, and Australian mails, the 
loss caused by sending them 
through Calais is even more 
serious, We must remember that 
the shortest and quickest route 
from Dover to Brindisi is not vid 
Calais, but vid Ostend, Brussels, 
Bale, and the St Gothard. More- 
over, the cost of sending them 
over French territory is still very 
high. In mentioning this we do 
not for an instant belittle the 
invaluable service rendered to his 
country by Mr Buxton Forman, 
Assistant-Secretary of the Gene- 
ral Post-Office, in the reductions 
of charges he has been enabled 
to effect. It is indeed something 
to be proud of to have beaten 
down the claims of our lively 
neighbours across the Channel 
from 15 francs to 4 francs per 
kilogramme for postal matter! But 
even 4 francs per kilogramme is 
just double what the Italians are 
content with, and there is certainly 
no surer way of getting fair terms 
from people than by showing them 
that you are quite prepared to 
transfer your custom elsewhere. 
The present mail contract does 
not expire until the end of 1897 ; 
but if before that time the French 
Government have not reduced 
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their present high charge to a 
minimum, our course is clear. 
Even if they do, it might, never- 
theless, be to our advantage to 
adopt the Ostend route, on account 
of the saving in time. 

Meanwhile, as announced in the 
House of Commons a few weeks 
ago by Mr Bryce, the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Company are 
not prepared to tender again for 
the conveyance of the morning 
mails between Dover and Calais, 
and from after September 1896 
the contract for that service will 
be given to the Northern of France 
Company. The French company 
are actually building their own 
vessels for this service; but it is 
understood that if they should 
be unable to provide a sufficient 
flotilla for the purpose by Septem- 
ber 1896, they will supply the de- 
ficiency by borrowing the necessary 
vessels from the Chatham Company. 

If, as Mr Bryce seems to imply, 
this arrangement has been already 
sanctioned, there is no more to be 
said on that head. We must be 
still content to pay the extra mile- 
age for both mails and passengers, 
and to submit to the vexatious de- 
lays and dangers of Calais harbour. 
But there still remains the useful 
alternative route vid Folkestone 
and Boulogne, and the South-East- 
ern Company will be well advised 
to cleave stedfastly to that. It of 
course labours under the disad- 
vantage of a very indifferent har- 
bour at Folkestone, but that is a 
defect which can be remedied. The 
company are actually empowered 
to raise money for constructing a 
new harbour, and the Folkestone 
Corporation would no doubt be as 
willing now as they were some 
years ago to subsidise an under- 
taking of such vital importance to 
the ratepayers of the town, A 
moderate poll-tax on passengers em- 
barking and disembarking (there 
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is none levied at present at Folke- 
stone) would form a scarcely ap- 
preciable addition to the through- 
fares, and would go far to provide 
a harbour which would most use- 
fully subserve national as well as 
local needs. It might be advisable 
to fix the hour of departure from 
London, if not from Paris as well, 
a little later than at present, so as 
to avoid clashing with the Dover 
and Calais service, and to enable 
business men and others to spend 
@ morning in town, start imme- 
diately after lunch, arriving in 
Paris the same evening. This was 
the aim of the Club train service, 
but small packet boats and high 
fares, coupled with the longer dis- 
tance to be traversed, not unnatur- 
ally handicapped that project, and 
doomed it to a premature failure. 
Of late years large sums of 
money, 45 million francs in all, 
have been spent by the Calais 
authorities on their harbour, the 
money being obtained partly from 
the State and partly from the 
proceeds of the special poll - tax 
and tonnage dues levied on pas- 
sengers and foreign ships entering 
Calais respectively. The poll-tax 
was first instituted in 1884 at a 
franc a-head, and in 1888 it was 
increased to 1 franc 75 centimes. 
These imposts are levied by the 
Customs authorities for the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, while the State 
contributes 886,339 francs per 
annum towards a Sinking Fund 
for the repayment of the loans 
contracted by the Chamber of 
Commerce, which are repayable in 
eighteen years. But the money 
so raised, instead of being spent 
in improving the approaches to 
the harbour (confessedly the 
weakest link in the chain), has 
been devoted to vast interior 
works — docks, sluicing basins, 
the new eastern pier, spacious 
warehouses, and—a torpedo-depot ! 
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After all this expenditure, we 
need only glance at the recent 
stranding of the Empress on the 
4th January close by the spot 
where the Invicta went ashore in 
1888, not to mention other similar 
casualties, to realise the futility 
of trusting to Calais harbour as a 
safe port of entry. At Boulogne, 
where the same poll-tax is levied, 
and liberal contributions are also 
made by the State, 20 million 
francs have been spent on the 
outer works, and only 4,800,000 
francs on the reconstruction of 
the quays and dredging. The 
approach to the harbour is now 
effectually protected from the 
south-west, and when the re- 
mainder of the contemplated 
works are carried out —i.e., the 
construction of the breakwaters 
on the north-east—the deep-sea 
harbour for commercial and de- 
fensive purposes will be completed 
in its entirety. 

It is a matter for our profound 
regret that England on her side 
has been unable to emulate the 
alacrity and energy of the French. 
At Dover a deep-sea harbour, to 
be built by convict labour, was at 
one time in serious contemplation. 
The project had been favourably 
reported upon by numerous Com- 
mittees during the last fifty years, 
and in 1881 the Government ap- 
pear to have screwed their courage 
to the sticking point. A costly 
prison was erected for the accom- 
modation of the convicts, but, for 
reasons which have never been satis- 
factorily explained, the whole pro- 
ject was eventually abandoned or in- 
definitely postponed. The £100,000 
or so spent on the prison buildings 
at present unoccupied represent a 
sheer and absolute waste of public 
money. It is very creditable to the 
Dover Harbour authorities that 
they should have stepped forward 
and undertaken the construction of 
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a portion of the largerscheme, which 
will, it is believed, afford adequate 
accommodation to the packet ser- 
vice. But the crying needs of the 
mercantile marine for a harbour of 
refuge on this part of the south 
coast, and still more the demand of 
the nation for a harbour between 
Portsmouth and Sheerness capable 
of accommodating the Channel 
Squadron, are likely to go unsatis- 
fied, in spite of the example and 
warning exhibited to us across the 
Channel. 

In the meantime good progress 
is being made with the new Dover 
harbour, a full description of 
which was given in the ‘Times’ 
and other journals in 1892, about 
the time of the laying of the 
foundation-stone by the Prince of 
Wales. The harbour, however, 
cannot be completed for some 
years to come, so any curtailment 
at present of the existing Channel 
transit facilities is much to be 
deprecated. Of course, one can- 
not disguise from oneself that 
the Folkestone - Boulogne service, 
as at present organised, is carried 
on at an annual loss; but the loss 
appears to be diminishing, and the 
number of passengers increasing — 
a feature of some encouragement 
and importance, when we remem- 
ber the reverse tendency of the 
Dover-COalais figures, in the face 
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of the severe competition of the 
Dover-Ostend route. The London, 
Chatham, and Dover Company 
have displayed enterprise and 
gained a name for the improve- 
ments in their steamboat arrange- 
ments; while the South-Eastern 
Company have recently made great 
strides in the provision of superior 
carriages for their Continental 
trains, Let the two companies 
only agree, with the aid of their 
energetic general managers, to unite 
their resources in reorganising their 
Continental traffic, with rather less 
regard for the fears of the North- 
ern of France Railway, and rather 
more regard for the interests of 
British travellers, and the result 
would be a greatly improved and 
expedited mail and passenger ser- 
vice between London and Paris, 
the direct and indirect benefits of 
which would be of solid advantage 
to both countries. 
©. E. D. Brack. 


Note.—Within the last few days 
Mr Robertson, Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty, has made the welcome 
announcement that the Govern- 
ment have decided to put in hand 
the long-deferred construction of 
a national harbour at Dover. This 
undertaking will be of the greatest 
importance both to the locality and 
to the country at large. 
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Tue public inclination for bio- 
graphies seems to have received 
unusual satisfaction during the 
past year. It is perhaps a good 
symptom, among the many bad 
ones of contemporary literature, 
that the potent flood of gossip 
with which we were for a time 
swamped, and which led most of 
the best known ladies who delight 
us on the stage to believe them- 
selves equally fascinating in the 
library, has to some extent ceased, 
—perhaps only by natural exhaus- 
tion of material, perhaps, let us 
hope, from exhaustion of a different 
kind on the part of the reader. 
The washy stream of recollection 
and reminiscence has anyhow, if 
only temporarily, dried up, and in 
place of that deluge of dishwater 
we have the more nourishing fare 
of a number of memoirs of which 
we can scarcely say that any is 
unnecessary, though perhaps the 
world did not exactly clamour for 
the information presented to them 
in each. We should ourselves 
be slow to restrain the art of 
Biography, especially if it were 
ever to become a real art, pur- 
sued by those who can do it, and 
avoided by those without skill or 
perception in that way,—which, 
however, is past praying for, we 
fear. The kindred art of Portrait- 
painting is a fine art, too, but we 
cannot keep it from invasions of the 
incapable—every man who knows 
how to put paint on canvas havy- 
ing a conviction that he can at 
least “take a likeness,” if he can 
do nothing else. But it requires 
no mean talent even to “take a 
likeness,” and it requires a very 
high one to make such a portrait 
of either man or woman as shall 
represent them without flattery, 


yet without depreciation as they 
are. Truth to tell, it is the de- 
preciation which is most to be 
guarded against. We know an in- 
stance of a portrait where every- 
thing has been done to flatter the 
sitter, who is represented as a 
younger, prettier person than she 
has any claim to be: but the flat- 
tery has done the lady grievous 
wrong by taking all the distinction 
from her individuality, along with 
the meaning, the feeling, the some- 
thing more than beauty, which is 
really in her face. 

Still we cannot do without the 
portrait - painter. When photo- 
graphy came into fashion a great 
and chilling blight fell upon at 
least the lower order of painters. 
Like most wonderful things in sci- 
ence, the art of photography came 
in with a great “boom.” Talk of 
painting, always a doubtful pro- 
cess, dependent on the eye that 
sees, but does not always see, the 
best in a face, and the cunning of 
the hand! whereas the sun, we 
all protested, could neither be de- 
ceived nor mistaken, and could 
always see whatever there was to 
see. Nowadays the boom is against 
science, and we are free to declare 
that the sun was not always right 
any more than other people. He 
misses the point, we all know, just 
as readily as the bungling painter 
does ; and it is very well that the 
general public has made this dis- 
covery. 

The art of Biography is still 
more important than that of Por- 
trait-painting. There are few lives 
that have not something worth re- 
membering in them, if they are 
only fortunate enough to fall into 
the hands of a capable artist. But 
we confess that we should like to 














have the training of that artist. 
We should like to show him ex- 
amples and warnings, to point out 
to him what to avoid, to indicate 
how small a matter may throw 
the most living light upon his 
subject, and how often the things 
that seem most important turn 
out mere cloud and shadow. It 
is a pity we think that there are 
not schools for the arts of liter- 
ature, for what one may call 
its more practical branches. We 
should not attempt to train a poet 
nor even a novelist. If a man 
(or woman either) has it in him 
to produce a song or a story, let 
him do it, in heaven’s name, as he 
best can, without any snipping or 
polishing of ours. Nowadays it 
is believed that training in music 
can make a singer of a person to 
whom Nature has denied a voice: 
but not a singer, bien entendu of 
the kind of Patti, or Jenny Lind, 
or any other famous person. 
Training can modify and improve 
mediocrity—of which we have al- 
ways too much, and which it is 
the worst policy in the world to 
cultivate. And in literature this 
is still more true than in art. 
The novelist’s note-book, by which 
the imbecilities of society are to 
be taken down in order to give 
life and liveliness to his dialogue, 
we utterly abhor: we object to 
train or attempt to train a poet. 
We do not believe in the much 
practisings and elaborate mimic- 
ries of an education in style. 
Let the man speak in the voice 
that God has given him, if God 
has given him anything to say. 
But there are other paths in which 
training would be good. Weshould 
say, with diffidence, in the writing 
of history ; for though the instinct 
of a historian is one of the greatest 
gifts of genius, there is so much 
scaffolding necessary, so many arts 
of construction, so nice a weight 
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and balance of the necessary and 
unnecessary in detail, that we 
should hear with pleasure of the 
setting up of a studio in which 
these matters might be studied 
under the eye of a master. Still 
more in the writing of the lives of 
individual men would this training 
be good. Could Lockhart guide 
the pen, could he show when to 
leave out, what to pile on,—might 
he teach the learner himself to 
grow in knowledge, gradually, 
lovingly, with the character he 
expounds, making it also to grow 
upon the reader in natural devel- 
opment, like the unfolding petal by 
petal of a noble flower! Perhaps 
this is beyond the power of educa- 
tion, and there is no Lockhart 
nowadays ; but still how greatly 
expedient it would be to have 
such a training, no reader with a 
number of books of this descrip- 
tion before him can doubt. There 
at present is no rule in the 
art. Like the poor painter, the 
unpractised writer, if he can but 
add one sentence to another, and 
write such prose as M. Jourdain 
without knowing had spoken all 
his life, thinks himself quite 
able to “take a likeness,” with 
what disastrous issues the world 
well knows. 

In the works that are before us 
at the present moment the Church 
has an unusual preponderance. 
We might indeed, by adding a 
few volumes, have placed a differ- 
ent title at the head of this page 
and called it “ Churchmen,” with 
the certainty of finding the most 
ample material for a general ex- 
amination of the lives of many 
varieties of dignified ecclesiastics, 
embodying in themselves a most 
important period of recent Church 
history, which it would be possible 
to review intimately through their 
eyes, in as many different aspects 
as the history of Pompilia is re- 
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garded by Mr Browning in the 
“Ring and the Book.” From Dr 
Pusey to Archbishop Tait, and 
from both to Dean Stanley, what 
a bewildering wideness of view, 
what opposition of argument, what 
diversity of nature! But let not 
the gentle reader be alarmed. 
Here he will see no flashing of 
spears ; he will not even hear the 
name of the Oxford movement, 
nor know that such things were 
as Tract XO., or even a pulpit 
where University sermons could 
be preached to the confusion of 
good men. The first dignitary 
whom we will introduce to him 
is one who was a Dean! and 
no Dean, like a conundrum,—a 
Churchman and no Churchman, 
an ecclesiastic in outward guise, 
but a lively navvy of the better 
sort, in fact, a miner, 2, man of 
pickaxe and hammer, a “thing all 
eyes,” as Wordsworth says of the 
race with which he was little ac- 
quainted— 


*¢One who would peep and botanise 
Upon his mother’s grave.” 


Dean Buckland, had his mother’s 
grave been in the blue lias or 
the red sandstone, would certainly 
have geologised and picked up 
specimens therein. If we were 
to speak with perfect sincerity, we 
should say that never was a book 
less called for than this book about 
the last Dean of Westminster but 
three, one of the first celebrities of 
a science which has run its com- 
plete course since then, and come 
to the distinct stop which seems 
for the moment to have been 
attained by most sciences of the 
natural order. Why should he be 
trotted forth now, this old gentle- 
man who has had his day? Two 
of his successors in Westminster, 
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and how many of his successors 
in geology, have also had their 
day and departed, and have had 
their lives written, since Dean 
Buckland. Nay, his own son has 
done the same, has also had his 
life written, in which, probably, 
all that was interesting about his 
father is to be found. The rise 
of geology, and its early triumphs, 
and the age, BJ.H.N. 15—before 
Newman, let us say,—is as far off 
nowadays as Herodotus. If Buck- 
land had been at all of that char- 
acter, we should have said, What 
sheeted ghost is this which is 
brought before us from _ the 
ancient tombs? But happily he 
was one of the men who have 
no connection with ghosts, nor 
even of the order that was likely 
to have had such a thing be- 
longing to him dead or alive. 
He is all life, activity, work— 
a man with a hammer and a bag, 
ready to assail the most sacred 
rock, and pop in the most hideous 
specimen; a man surrounded by 
beasts, horrible reptiles, and 
crawling things, both in the body 
and out of the body; practical, 
jocose, curious — running after 
every dirty hole and slimy bank he 
could get hearing of, and ticketed 
himself in the musuems of the 
world as a great natural philo- 
sopher by dint of these rummag- 
ings in the dirt. 

It was the belief of the age till a 
very short time ago that these were 
the finest things in the world, and 
their discoverers were more cock- 
a-hoop and crowed more loudly 
over their achievements than any 
other candidates for praise. His 
hammer and his jocosity pushed 
Dean Buckland up to the rank he 
held at his death—a rank which 
curiously seemed to indicate one 
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skilled in Theology rather than 
Geology, and which afforded no fa- 
cilities for the cultivation of rep- 
tiles, being supposed to be identi- 
fied with the cultivation of men. 
Many qualifications, other than 
the apparent ones, have been con- 
sidered as giving a claim to such 
distinction. We are all used to 
the creation of deans, bishops, and 
even archbishops, out of school- 
masters. But we doubt if there 
was ever anything more quaint 
than the claim of a geologist to 
the stately seclusion of West- 
minister, the digger-up of prim- 
eval bones to the care of an 
ancient medieval sanctuary, with 
all the traditions and ceremonials 
thereto appended. How could 
he ever drag himself past the 
Black Stone of Scone without 
aiming at it a furtive hammer? 
and how forbear to pursue into 
the crevices of royal resting- 
places a stray—ignorance prevents 
us from specifying what — the 
fossil most likely to be encoun- 
tered there. We never hear that 
he did so; but perhaps in the silence 
of the night, in the great darkness 
of the Abbey, without any indis- 
creet verger to dog his path, with 
a dark lantern and a dauntless 
heart, who can tell what might 
have been found—not hyenas, in- 
deed, but a tooth, a skull, a 
Belemnite Westminsteriensis, to 
the glory of the English shrine 
and the honour of the Dean. 
The manifestation of the man 
of science afforded us in the life 
of Dean Buckland and in that of 
Professor Owen, which naturally 
follows it, is remarkable. It isa 
perfectly wholesome, sound, well- 
conditioned image, amid all the 
self-communings and introspec- 
tions common to biography. The 
Dean evidently never stopped to 
ask himself “What am I?” or 
“What is the good of me?” He 
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knew very well what was the good 
of him, and how to do it, and 
believed it to be a very important 
thing—more important, perhaps, 
than we now think, but not more 
than it was usual to think in his 
time. He believed that he was 
making a revelation to the earth of 
its own structure and early history, 
which was more or less true. 
And his opponents believed that 
he was turning that earth upside 
down, overthrowing its founda- 
tions and upsetting religion. We 
have lived through a great many 
of these scares, and Dr Buckland’s 
ice age has not abolished Chris- 
tianity any more than the opera- 
tions of Robert Elsmere: nor do 
we believe that he had any inten- 
tion whatever of doing so. He 
had, in short, as far as appears, 
no intention at all. He was not 
a man of books, and he was born 
on the blue lias, and endowed with 
the most active and curious spirit, 
eager to find out everything that 
was capable of discovery: and he 
was so near the beginnings of 
geological science that there was 
almost everything to discover. 
The activity of the man, his 
power of careering about the 
world, poking into every corner, 
hammering every stone, inquir- 
ing, sometimes with violence, what 
secrets were hid in the bowels of 
the earth, were boundless. He 
—it would be more exact to say 
they—never seems to. have been 
tired, discouraged, deceived in his 
hopes, depressed or disturbed by 
his discoveries, as other men are. 
One would say that everything he 
did had proved quite satisfactory 
to him. He is always on the 
surface, not so much floating as 
bobbing with the tide, always 
uppermost, always with all his 
wits about him, looking out for 
surprises, and delighting in them. 
If there is occasionally an air of 
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hurry about his proceedings, it 
arises not from excitement, but 
from the healthy and natural 
reason of having too much to do. 
But these are not the troubles of 
the man whose tastes lie in the 
direction of books or thought. 
Thought, no doubt, the man of 
science must take, and even a 
certain degree of imagination must 
be his; but the severest thinking 
how to fit a bone into its place, 
or even to evolve from his con- 
sciousness a new (and _ hideous) 
animal, does not wear out the 
brain or excite the head. It is 
severe work perhaps, and perhaps 
noble work: certainly it has re- 
ceived much honour and glory 
from the world; but it is work 
which partakes very much of the 
nature of a puzzle, and awakens 
a very wholesome set of lively 
faculties — curiosity, ingenuity, 
and a happy knack of guessing— 
which are most useful, most cheer- 
ful, most desirable qualities, but 
not of the highest order, nor 
specially interesting as human 
phenomena, nor serviceable in the 
discovery of men. 

There is this to be said always, 
however, in behalf of the natural 
sciences—which by dint of having 
been unnecessarily exalted, may 
now, it seems possible, be pro- 
portionately undervalued for a 
time at least—that this work is 
eminently healthy work. The 
hope of an immediate practical 
result to be attained is of itself a 
great thing. A man can rarely 
have so much satisfaction in the 
manufacture of a book, which 
depends upon various extraneous 
matters as well as its own ex- 
cellence for its success,—upon the 
audience, upon the mood of society, 
to a smaller degree even upon 
the critics—and which must be 
judged by intangible standards, 
among which mathematical certi- 
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tude has no place,—as in the build- 
ing of a distinct thing, be it palace 
or skeleton or section of the earth. 
We remember to have noted with 
amusement and pleasure the dif- 
ference existing among a number 
of young men at Oxford, all pur- 
suing their studies with more or 
less interest, if not too deeply de- 
voted to them. One of them had 
taken up that branch uncivilly 
but not inappropriately entitled 
“Stinks” in the phraseology of 
the University —i.e., chemistry: 
and the advantage of the practical 
element was conspicuous. The 
contact with things in distinction 
to thoughts, the manual work to 
do, the use of the hands as well as 
the head, the lively material ele- 
ment of experiments and com- 
binations, gave to our student a 
freedom, an alertness, a cheerful 
ease, which his fellows could not 
attain to. He had not his head 
in the air, like the men whose 
brains were stimulated by Plato 
or Aischylus, or sick with Hegel. 
The special youth in question was 
a medical young man, which made 
the distinction still more conspicu- 
ous. Nothing could be, one would 
imagine, more gruesome than the 
studies which qualify for that pro- 
fession, or less calculated to de- 
velop cheerfulness of spirit. Yet, 
except in the case of a fantastical 
person here and there, whose heart 
or stomach revolts from them, 
there is nothing so jovial as your 
medical student. The contact 
with earth seems always favour- 
able to high spirits. We do not 
say to good taste, which would, 
perhaps, be too much to ask, but 
certainly to jollity and the habit 
of mirth. 

Dr Buckland was one of the 
most cheery and jocose of men. 
He crept into corners and holes of 
the earth with endless jokes and 
laughter. He was accompanied 
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everywhere by comic versifiers and 
a caricaturist of his own, and cele- 
brated the discovery of the grim 
hyena-dens with shouts of delight. 
Bones were to him the most cheer- 
ful, the most exhilarating, of all 
the accompaniments of life. In- 
deed, he had good enough reason, 
apart from his bones and stones, 
for cheerfulness. Everything went 
well with him throughout his long 
life. He was born exactly when 
a geologist ought to have been 
born. His A BO was composed 
of ammonites and _belemnites. 
‘“‘ Near his home in the picturesque 
valley of the Axe are large quarries 
of lias, abounding in fossil organic 
remains: in this same valley are 
also found abundant traces of a 
buried forest; here, too, lay em- 
bedded among the roots of the 
trees the bones of fossil elephants.” 
As a boy at Winchester he had 
easy access to the large chalk-pits 
on St Catherine’s hill, “ which 
abounded with sponges and other 
fossils.” Thus he went playing 
through his studies, and found 
himself Fellow of his college as 
soon as he was out of the swad- 
dling-bands of University routine, 
not in those days pinned all over 
with examinations, as in our less 
fortunate time. 

The description of his rooms 
at college, his home when he got 
one, carries on the joke through- 
out the years. His breakfast - 
table a merry historian describes 
as “loaded with beef-steaks and 
belemnites, tea and terebratula, 
muffins and madrepores, toast and 
trilobites,”—all of which would be 
more novel and amusing to the 
reader if his son Frank’s life had 
not taken precedence of the father’s. 
He drove about in a travelling-car- 
riage, ‘ built extra strong,” to re- 
ceive the masses of stone it some- 
times had to carry—promiscuous 
boulders picked up on the wayside 
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—and “fitted up with a furnace 
and implements for assay and anal- 
ysis.” By means of all this para- 
phernalia he made a collection of 
geological specimens unrivalled in 
its day, and laughed his way 
through all manner of readerships 
and minor offices to the position 
of professor, in the most legitimate 
and well-deserved manner of pro- 
motion : then was lifted suddenly 
by the wisdom of a judicious Prime 
Minister, stimulated by popular 
appreciation, to the office of Canon 
of Christ Church, which really 
could not be imagined, in any but 
a derisive and disrespectful sense, 
to have anything to do with fossils ; 
and, finally, to the Deanery of 
Westminster,—a delightful exem- 
plification of that fine theory of 
English government which places 
a successful man of business at 
the head of the Admiralty, and 
confides the care of a troubled 
province to a fastidious man of 
letters. Dean Buckland could not 
be said in these pieces of promo- 
tion to be the right man in the 
right place, but he was at least 
quite an agreeable man in all 
positions, ‘‘A merrier man, with- 
in the limits of becoming mirth, 
I never spent an hour's talk 
withal,” says Professor Story Mas- 
kelyne—making, we think, a little 
mistake with his quotation. And 
Mr Ruskin’s testimony to the 
jovial Canon is still more strong : 
“The family were all sensible and 
good-natured, with originality 
enough in the seven of them to 
give sap and savour to the whole 
college. All were frank, kind, 
and clever, vital in the highest 
degree—to me medicinal and sav- 
ing. Dr Buckland was extremely 
like Sydney Smith in his staple of 
character,—no rival with him in 
wit, but like him in humour, 
common-sense, and benevolently 
cheerful doctrine of divinity. 
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Geology was only the pleasant 
occupation of his own merry 
life.” 

The “savour” communicated to 
the college was, however, some- 
times a peculiar one, and we 
wonder if other refined dwellers 
in “the Cardinal's Square” liked 
it. Beasts of all kinds abounded 
in the house, as well as bones. 
“There were cages full of snakes 
and of green frogs in the dining- 
room, where the sideboard groaned 
under successive layers of fossils, 
and the candles stood on ichthyo- 
sauri’svertebre.” Guinea-pigs were 
often running over the table, up- 
on which occasionally unhallowed 
dishes, made of strange and un- 
clean beasts, were served—‘“ a dish 
of crocodile, which was an utter 
failure,” for one. Thus the Canon 
was not altogether, perhaps, so de- 
lightful as a neighbour in his sur- 
roundings asin himself. Mrs Buck- 
land was like-minded, herself a geol- 
ogist and microscopist, whom the 
Professor met in a coach while tra- 
velling in Devonshire, and “reading 
a new and weighty book of Cuvier’s 
which he had just received.” The 
lady had the same book (how 
deeply ashamed ought we to feel 
who prefer the flimsiest of novels 
in such circumstances !) with her, 
to enliven her journey, and the 
two began to talk on the strength 
of this fact. The drift of their 
conversation “was so peculiar,” 
that Dr Buckland at last ex- 
claimed, “ You must be Miss Mor- 
land!”—and so she was. The 
oracles who tell us that men do 
not like women who know any- 
thing, ought to shrink into silence 
after this little romance of know- 
ledge. But perhaps the cheerful- 
ness above remarked upon of nat- 
ural science may make a difference. 

Dr Buckland, however, could 
not have been a cheerful sight at 
this period of his career, to judge 
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by the portrait in which he stands, 
looking something between the 
illustrious Chadband and a mute 
at a funeral, in the lugubrious 
costume of his day, with his um- 
brella in one hand and his bag for 
specimens in the other—so that it 
must have required no small cour- 
age to venture upon him. His wife 
owned a feminine weakness by mak- 
ing models in leather of the fossils 
in which she was so deeply learned 
—a welcome introduction of fancy 
work into the dingy character of 
the favourite pursuit. The learned 
pair took their children out in the 
heavy carriage, built to carry loads 
of stones as well as babes, to hunt 
for moles in the woods, or gather 
gryphites in the quarries. ‘“ My 
dears, educated people always talk 
of things ; it is only in the servants’ 
halls that people talk gossip,” said 
this dear lady, beguiled by the 
innocence of her traffic with the 
primeval. We may allow, though 
no champions either of heredity or 
evolution, that Dr and Mrs Buck- 
land had their fitting apotheosis 
in Frank, their eldest son, who 
carried this devotion to things— 
usually very ugly and generally 
ill-smelling things—to its utmost 
climax. 

It is to Dr Buckland that we 
own the British Association—that 
now familiar yearly holiday assem- 
bly which combines research with 
jollity in a manner most fully 
characteristic of what we may be 
allowed to call nowadays the Gay 
Sciences,—very distinct from the 
art of poetry which once bore 
that delusive title. Here, how- 
ever, is a difficulty, very quaint 
and old-fashioned nowadays, which 
arose at the beginning of that 
institution :— 


“Everybody whom I spoke to on 
the subject argued that if the meet- 
ing is to be of scientific utility, ladies 
ought not to attend the reading of the 
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papers, especially in a place like Ox- 
ord, as it would at once turn the 
thing into a sort of Albemarle dilet- 
tante meeting instead of a serious 
philosophical union of working men. 
I did not see Mrs Somerville; but 
her husband decidedly led me to in- 
fer that such is her opinion of this 
matter, and he further fears that she 
will not come at all... . In the end 
Mrs Somerville decided not to attend 
the meeting, for fear that her presence 
should encourage less capable repre- 
sentatives of her sex to be present” ! 


The poor ladies! thus shut out 
in the cold. But what would the 
British Association do without 
them now? The whirligig of time 
generally, in one way or another, 
brings about its revenges. It was 
especially hard upon Mrs Buck- 
land, we can’t but feel, that these 
unpleasant things should be said, 
for she shared all the scientific 
diversions of her husband. He 
was puzzled—to give one instance 
—by the footmarks left upon a slab 
of sandstone, which he could not 
decipher, or at least identify :— 


“He was greatly puzzled ; but at 
last one night, or rather between two 
and three in the morning, when, ac- 
cording to his wont, he was busy 
writing, it suddenly occurred to him 
that these impressions were those of a 
species of tortoise. He therefore called 
his wife to come down and make some 
paste, while he went and fetched the 
tortoise from the garden. On his 
return he found the kitchen - table 
covered with paste, upon which the 
tortoise was placed. The delight of 
this scientific couple may be imagined 
when they found that the footmarks 
of the tortoise on the paste were 
identical with those on the sandstone 
slab.” 


If it was on a cold night that 
Mrs Buckland was called from her 
bed to make that paste—and there- 
after shut out from the company 
of the savants as a dilettante and 
uninstructed person, it was hard— 
more hard than words can say. 
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These simple stories are about 
all that we can glean of human 
nature in this belated book. There 
is nothing which gives Dr Buck- 
land a title to be considered as a 
man—after all a being more inter- 
esting than any saurian—except 
the few lines from Mr Ruskin above 
quoted, which give a little glimpse 
of a house where everything was 
topsy-turvy, yet a certain salt of 
common-sense preserved the brutes, 
alive and dead, from becoming 
paramount. Professor Boyd Daw- 
kins, at much more length, and 
with curious professional instinct, 
gives another view: “He belongs 
to a type of man now extinct,” 
says this scientific authority. We 
should not have ventured to say 
so much on our own unauthorised 
responsibility ; but when the Pro- 
fessor says so, no doubt it must 
be true. If it were not that the 
unique collection which Buckland 
left to Oxford has been left to 
rot and fall out of recollection, we 
might say that he himself was the 
last fossil of the series, though not 
properly ticketed or described. At 
least Professor Dawkins might say 
so: for our part we do not indeed 
believe that the type is quite ex- 
tinct even now. 

There is a little sketch inserted 
here, more original and interesting 
than the Dean, of an independent 
worker of whom the world other- 
wise hears little—a certain Mary 
Anning, who “from the early age 
of ten gained her livelihood and 
supported her widowed mother by 
collecting specimens on the beach.” 
This woman had, it appears, a little 
shop at Lyme, where the familiar 
sea-side curiosities, fantastic ar- 
rangements of shells and scraps of 
coral, with which we are all ac- 
quainted, were diversified by the 
most important and curious dis- 
coveries. “It was in 1811 that 
she made her first great discovery 
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of the ichthyosaurus,” says Dr 
Buckland’s biographer. Later she 
discovered the plesiosaurus, which 
she extracted from the Lias rocks 
piece by piece—a process which 
took her nearly ten years. The 
shadowy figure, working in the 
background, of this obscure dis- 
coverer on the sea-shore awakes 
in our mind a warmer interest 
than the happy rotundity of the 
successful Dean. 


Professor Owen! is a man of a 
very similar class. If the Buck- 
land mould is broken up, the other 
type will run him very close, and 
prevent the absolute extinction of 
the kind. Here again is a cheer- 
ful, sanguine, open-air philosopher, 
in a great hurry, and with more 
on his hands than any two men 
elsewhere—getting along through 
all the fuss of work by sheer in- 
tense reality and naturalness and 
good-humour. Sir Richard Owen’s 
Life is in two volumes, while Dean 
Buckland’s is only in one. He is 
twenty years younger, and his 
work more near us, and his death 
an occurrence of the other day ; 
so that naturally we should be able 
to see him more closely, and his 
form and fashion as a man should 
be more apparent. We cannot 
say, however, that it is so. We go 
over again the general description 
we have ventured to give before. 
He was, we think, but that is prob- 
ably because he is a little nearer 
to us, a more lovable man than 
his scientific predecessor; not quite 
80 jocose, not setting up for wit 
at all, but more naturally attrac- 
tive, with the glittering eyes which 
struck Oarlyle, and the long, lithe 
frame swinging along from one 
piece of work to another, with a 
bone in his grip like the staff of 
St Christopher—an ugly horror of 
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a bone, but famous; for did not 
the wisest of anatomists take it 
for the leg of a bull, till Owen 
demonstrated it to be that of a 
big bird, one of the most hideous 
of his kind, which is saying much. 

What a nightmare of a world that 
must have been before man came 
upon the scene—when the croco- 
diles and the mammoths and the 
megatheriums and all the rest had 
everything their own way! We 
cannot sufficiently thank heaven 
that a kind Providence cleared 
them all away before anything that 
could express an opinion in words 
had come into being. What 
bad language must have flowed 
from the lips even of Adam inno- 
cent had his new-born eyes been 
cognisant of such a diabolical dream 
as the print entitled “ Ancient Dor- 
setshire” in the Life of Dean Buck- 
land! That they should all have 
exterminated each other was a 
mere necessity in the struggle for 
existence, for even the unsensitive 
eyes of the crocodile could scarcely 
have endured the horrors afloat 
about him, and lived. Nothing but 
delirium tremens could be equal to 
it, and we should be thankful to 
allow that God could have had 
nothing to do with so horrible a 
wallowing of everything frightful 
and unclean. Owen added several 
spectres to these monsters of the 
past, with which, in his day, the 
world was much more pleased than 
if he had discovered a Rafael, or 
found a new poet. He introduced 
the Pearly Nautilus to the ac- 
quaintance of society, which was 
a prettier thing. He dissected 
numberless beasts of every class 
and kind ; he lectured everywhere, 
sowing the seeds of his knowledge 
—now toa large extent pronounced 
error—over England, and gained 
himself huge renown, applause, and 
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success everywhere— a sir to his 
name,” and a delightful cottage in 
Richmond Park as a special testi- 
mony to his greatness, from the 
Queen. We confess we envy him 
much that cottage in Richmond 
Park, not for our individual self, 
but for the art of Literature, which 
has no doubt amused and refreshed 
and tranquillised the minds of her 
Majesty and her Majesty’s lieges 
far more in that time than the 
“ Dinornis ” of Owen, or any series 
of lectures on Palzontology, could 
have done: but when did our graci- 
ous Sovereign give ws even a suite 
of rooms in which to make merry 
with our friends? To be sure, in 
Owen’s day Natural Science was 
on the top of the wave. It pro- 
mised a thousand things, which it 
has not been able to fulfil. It 
dazzled our eyes with its supposed 
revelations, and secured a place, 
such as very likely it has no chance 
of holding in the future, but which 
was very triumphant in its time. 

The reader will find in this book 
a full record of these honours and 
glories: and he will hear a great 
rushing as of a man with wings— 
a sort of wooden wing like the sail 
of a wind-mill, we should say, by 
the sound—from one lecture-room 
to another, to the Zoo, to the dis- 
secting-table, to all the meetings of 
all the societies,—and snatches of 
conversation, and echoes of laugh- 
ter: a faint growl from a violoncello 
comes now and then through the 
other sounds, and a faint murmur 
of domestic talk: a child appears 
for a moment, more shadowy than 
a ghost; a faint, gentle wife jour- 
nalises. He was, we repeat, we 
have very little doubt, a lovable 
man, though too much in a hurry. 
But no more. We know very 
little more of the man Richard 
Owen at the end than we do at the 
beginning. Mr Huxley tells that, 
though he laboured for fifty years, 
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the result of his labours has been 
very small, ‘ Hardly any of those 
speculations and determinations 
have stood the test of investigation. 
I am not sure that any one but the 
historian of anatomical science is 
ever likely to recur to them. Ob- 
vious as are the merits of Owen’s 
anatomical and _ paleontological 
work to every expert, it is neces- 
sary to be an expert to discuss 
them ; and countless pages of an- 
alysis of his memoirs would not 
have made the general reader any 
wiser than he was at first.” This is 
all the outcome, it appears, of the 
tremendous work of a lifetime, the 
exercise of faculties that seemed 
wellnigh miraculous, the success, 
the triumph, with which these were 
accompanied. Buckland is for- 
gotten, and his own university has 
allowed his collection to go to ruin. 
This is what it is to be a man of 
science. Owen, Mr Huxley thinks, 
was not without use—notwithstand- 
ing ‘the wide difference of opinions 
which unhappily obtained between 
him and Myself ”—by the stirring 
up and awakening of interest and 
intellectual, or rather scientific, 
curiosity which his _ exertions 
brought about. But that is all 
the one philosopher will allow to 
the other. When it is Mr Hux- 
ley’s turn to go, with still greater 
reason some other pope will pro- 
nounce his sentence in the same 
sense. They come, they go, they 
create a tremendous pother in the 
world, and give themselves (in all 
sincerity, we doubt not) the air 
of having discovered everything. 
What they do not know is not 
worth knowing; and lo! to the 
next man what they know is 
ignorance, if not folly, and their 
discoveries things to be dismissed 
with a shrug of the shoulder and 
a smile, Dean Buckland is to Pro- 
fessor Dawkins a new and superior 
fossil, a type of man no longer ex- 
2T 
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isting. It is not the non-scientist 
who expresses these opinions, but 
the successors of the prophets, 
who, as we are here informed, 
have laboured in vain, and spent 
their strength for naught. 

It is curious that Science should 
have this effect upon its high-priests : 
everybody remembers what, ac- 
cording to his own account, it did 
for Darwin, taking from him all 
relish for what are still, notwith- 
standing Science, believed to be 
the highest, as they certainly are 
the most beautiful, things in the 
world—<Art, Literature, Music, the 
beauty of Nature ; so that neither 
a fine landscape nor a fine picture, 
nor a piece of melody (but this we 
believe is considered the lowest 
thing in music), nor a great poem 
interested the Sage any more; 
and a trumpery novel with a good 
end was the only form in which 
literature had any pleasure for 
him. This is supposed to be a 
compliment to the novelist, but 
we do not think it is so. Owen, 
however, was not so dignified and 
retired, but a much more active 
person than Darwin—with whom 
he did not agree. He had his own 
theory of the Origin of Man, and 
it will be seen a very different one, 
according to the following peror- 
ation of one of his lectures, which 
we confess is to ourselves at least 
more agreeable than any of the 
discussions of anatomy :— 


“Such are the dominating powers ” 
(he had been describing the human 
constitution) “ with which we, and we 
alone, are gifted. I say gifted, for this 
surpassing organisation was no work 
of ours. ‘It is He that hath made us, 
and not we ourselves.’ This frame is 
a temporary trust for the uses of 
which we are responsible to our 
Maker. Oh, you who possess it in all 
the supple vigour of lusty youth, think 
well what it is that He has com- 
mitted to your keeping! Waste not 
its energies ; dull them not by sloth ; 
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spoil them not by pleasures! The 
supreme work of creation has been 
accomplished that you might possess 
a body, the sole erect, of all animal 
bodies the most free, and for what ? 
For the service of the soul. Strive 
to realise the conditions of the pos- 
session of this wondrous structure ; 
think what it may become, the Temple 
of the Holy Spirit. Defile it not. 
Seek rather to adorn it with a!l meet 
and becoming gifts, and with fair 
furniture, moral and intellectual.” 


It is a pleasure to take leave of 
Owen with this utterance, which 
is so much different from the bur- 
den of the prophecy of most men 
of his kind. And we must add 
that there is a very much better 
portrait of him extant than any- 
thing attained in this book, to 
which the reader who takes any 
interest in the great anatomist 
would do well to turn. It is done 
by the hand of a true artist, and 
is to be found in a book of which 
we but imperfectly remember the 
name, but with much pleasure and 
appreciation the subject, being 
the history of Sir Thomas, or 
Tommy, Upmore, done by Mr 
Blackmore, which we believe was 
the chief evidence, moving our 
mind like a piece of personal 
knowledge, which has induced us 
to describe Owen as a genuine and 
lovable man. The reader we are 
sure will agree with us, who, after, 
those bustling and scrappy vol- 
umes, takes up the work of our 
old fellow-contributor, the author 
of ‘Lorna Doone,’ and of many 
an excellent portrait besides this. 


It is with great relief, however, 
we cannot but admit, that we rise 
up and shake from us the dust of 
the bones, the stuffy atmosphere of 
the lecture-room, and come back 
to the familiar ground of liter- 
ature, to the other kind of man, 
with whose motives and ways we 
are in sympathy, whose thoughts 
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are concerned with different mat- 
ters, the “traveller between life 
and death,” who walks as we do 
among the sorrows and joys of 
actual existence, and is more con- 
cerned with the secrets of the mind 
than the dark and noisome prob- 
lems of the body. There are not 
many men in any region of human 
investigation that are like Dean 
Church,! although there is about 
him no noisy atmosphere of pub- 
licity, no shouts of popular ad- 
miration. The modest memoir 
which his daughter has given to 
the world, claiming no place for it 
as a biography, representing it 
solely as a collection of his letters, 
is like himself in its reticence and 
quiet. It is indeed too quiet, too 
little pretentious, giving him less 
than his due degree of importance 
and prominence in his generation, 
and so no doubt fulfilling with a 
very rare exactitude the spirit and 
nature of the man, who made so 
little fuss, and took upon himself 
so little the air of a man consulted 
and reverenced, whose very pres- 
ence in the Deanery at St Paul’s 
was a support to every good influ- 
ence, a sustaining power in every 
struggle of good against evil. 
Amid all the warring ecclesias- 
tics, and all the extraneous forces 
of his time, his unassuming pot- 
ency was always refreshing. Not 
a scientist nor a schoolmaster but 
a priest and teacher, it is almost 
curious among a number of men 
chosen for other causes to find a 
high Church dignitary selected be- 
cause he was suited to the needs 
of his office, as well as eminent 
in other ways. It is a variation 
never to be too much commended 
upon the commoner rule. 

Church had been buried for 
many years in the quietude of the 
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country, doing the work of his 
parish with devotion, although still 
keeping up, by literature, by warm 
interest in everything that was 
going on without, by wise observa- 
tions and advice, his influence in 
the world, when he was persuaded 
with some difficulty to go up toa 
higher place. And he came to St 
Paul’s with no particular flourish 
of trumpets, but with a quiet 
conviction on the part of all who 
knew that he was emphatically 
the right man in the right place. 
It is generally known that he 
might have risen to the very 
highest place in the Church had 
not hindrances arisen on his side. 
The common world, perhaps, even 
remained in ignorance all through 
that there was any voice of special 
authority at St Paul’s: but the 
better informed were aware that 
the man in the Church whose 
opinion was of more importance 
than almost any other clerical opin- 
ion in England, was to be found 
there ready for any emergency, 
having watched and tested and 
judged with a great calm of wis- 
dom everything that was going on, 
and speaking with mild authority 
out of the midst of his hermitage 
in the heart of the busy city. 
There could not be a more strik- 
ing position: no hurry, no rush 
of exertion, no breathless round 
of duties swept away his measured 
steps. He was always quiet, almost 
retired, with that reserve of 
power about him which is so im- 
pressive to the spectator. This at- 
titude is almost too carefully kept 
up in the “Life.” Neither the 
doors of the deanery nor those of the 
parsonage are thrown open to the 
public. The letters are too care- 
fully selected: one striking proof 
of this lies in the fact that wher- 
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ever the book was discussed on its 
first appearance, some one or other 
of its admirers or critics would 
say, “There are three letters——” 
and these three were invariably 
the same. 

The only point of Dean Church’s 
life in regard to which this reti- 
cence is a little broken is the 
early portion in Oxford, and the 
holiday times abroad. The Ox- 
ford period was too important 
to be missed out, and it was pre- 
cisely one of those eras in the 
world’s history when the laws of 
individual privacy are suspended, 
and every detail of a life connec- 
ted with events of so much mo- 
ment is forced into the light 
of day. Besides, the Dean had 
himself, in his masterly sketch of 
the Oxford movement, given up 
his habitual reticence, We cannot 
pretend to any desire to go over 
again the facts of that extraor- 
dinary moment of excitement and 
commotion, when the private de- 
tails of a clergyman’s habits of mind 
and devotion became as important 
as the causes of a revolution,—but 
they come back to the reader with 
a living force in Dean Church’s 
letters, which help us to realise 
the great tension of nerve and 
sentiment, the importance of every 
detail. Afterwards, except in the 
irresponsible movements of holi- 
day, his life resumes its habitual 
reserve. Curiously enough, the 
private letters from Oxford during 
this period are the least interest- 
ing of the collection. They supply, 
however, many life-like particulars 
of the conflict, and especially, as 
was to be expected, of that one 
remarkable scene of the Proc- 
torial Veto, when, by the almost 
unprecedented use of a highly 
tyrannical and unreasonable privi- 
lege, Church, the least despotic of 
men, put, with his colleague, a 
summary stop to the persecution 
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of Newman, at the most impres- 
sive and picturesque moment, and 
in the most striking way. The 
element of surprise and unex- 
pectedness, even of inappropriate- 
ness, gives the greatest piquancy 
to this remarkable event. Had it 
been followed by any definite re- 
sult it would have been a great 
thing indeed. As it happened, it 
neither assisted the course of New- 
man nor produced any other con- 
sequences worthy the occasion. 
And with the exception of this 
striking bit of narrative, the Ox- 
ford letters are too local, weighted 
with detail and personal allusions. 


“Heads of Houses were breakfast- 
ing, unconscious that Lewis and Mor- 
ris were not breakfasting, it being St 
Peter’s Eve. But breakfast and un- 
consciousness must come to an end, 
the clock must strike, and the resolute 
Welshman is at the V.C.’s door with 
a letter. The V.C. sends for the 
Welshman—does not deny that Mr 
E. is a Unitarian, but in England he 
conforms. The Welshman is inexor- 
able. Jelf, who is by looks fierce and 
is rude, all but insults the Welshman. 
Eden also tries his luck,” &c., &e. 


This is like very small parish 
gossip. But Oxford, always the 
centre of the world to its academi- 
cal population, was more than ever 
so in the early forties, when events 
calculated, as everybody believed, 
to convulse the whole Ohristian 
world, were going on. Peace be to 
the Oxford movement and its in- 
numerable echoes! Nobody has 
contributed more to clear up its 
history than Dean Church ; but we 
are too thankful to be free of it, 
and to feel no necessity upon us 
to stir up the everlasting fires that 
smoulder in these ashes still. We 
find, long after, a very wise and 
discriminating note made by 
Church upon that curious book, 
the ‘ Apologia’ of Newman, which 
has a more living interest. The 
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judicious Anglican, always New- 
man’s dear friend, “cannot help 
wishing he had spared himself, 
or at any rate that he had left 
Kingsley alone.” 


“The truth is, he has a hard task 
before him. When the whole ques- 
tion comes to be opened afresh as to 
what people, who don’t agree with 
Newman, are to think of the legiti- 
macy of the position which he took 
up, while — round to be what 
they so shrink from and dislike, it 
will be a hard matter to make ex- 
planations which will satisfy even 
candid ones among them. There is 
nothing so trying and so hard in the 
world as the position of a man who is 
changing his views, and doing so with 
due time and deliberation and cau- 
tion. The more careful and consci- 
entious and hesitating he is, the more 
people insist on flinging charges of 
dishonesty and inconsistency against 
him. If Newman’s ‘ Apologia’ to the 
British public succeeds in bringing 
them round to judge him fairly, he 
will have accomplished a remarkable 
feat. He can do it if any man can ; 
but he runs a risk.” 


What Newman attained was not 
perhaps exactly a fair judgment. 
Whether those strange revelations 
of a soul were followed by any 
with complete sympathetic con- 
viction, we will not venture to 
assert; but the world did what 
was better so far as result goes,— 
it fell into an unreasoning, yet 
not unjustified, enthusiasm for the 
man, which dazzled its judgment, 
and made all argument unneces- 
sary. Nor has there ever been, 
we think, sufficient coolness of 
apprehension since in respect to 
him to procure a perfectly sound 
verdict. Perhaps when the last 
forms of personal impression have 
passed away with the last survivor 
of the period, there will be a pos- 
sibility of such a judgment. 

There is, we think, a great deal 
too much travel, and prolonged 
diaries of travel, in this book for 
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its modest dimensions. Dean 
Church never went very far afield, 
and his ideas as to foreign parts 
are less interesting than would 
have been his ideas about many 
other things. The very few 
letters here which deal with the 
highest of subjects, those which 
express the everlasting groping 
of human nature after truths 
which shall be satisfying to its 
soul, are of a high kind of ex- 
cellence, if not accompanied by 
much solution, or attempt at solu- 
tion, of those great problems. We 
have mentioned three of these 
letters as having been over and 
over again selected by anxious 
and thoughtful readers, one of 
which is addressed to the Prin- 
cipal of Hertford, one to the Rev. 
Philip Mules, and the third to an 
anonymous correspondent. The 
most important of them, perhaps, is 
that which is intended as a reply to 
the inquiries of a lady who begs 
that there may be no “ vagueness 


or platitudes” in the response she 
requires, This request the Dean 
receives, as is natural, with a 
somewhat melancholy smile. It 
is, he says, an embarrassing con- 
dition. 


“For the subject has been before 
the minds of men, along with many 
others as perplexing, ever since they 
began to think. I do not see where 
any novelty about it is to come from. 
Without knowledge it is difficult not 
to be vague, and without discovery 
and the possibility of discovery, diffi- 
cult to avoid platitudes.” 


He proceeds, with what in all 
respect and reverence for a 
thoroughly devout mind we can 
only call a deeply-religious agnos- 
ticism, to speak of our Lord’s 
sympathy with pain, as having 
Himself endured it; and of the 
object of pain, at once in ourselves, 
and in the greatest of mysterious 
examples, in Him. “The wisest 
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thing,” he says in another letter, 
“that men can do is to cultivate 
diligently a sense of their own 
hopeless ignorance, and to have 
the courage to say, ‘I cannot tell.’” 


“Of course this is Butler over 
again ; it is only vagueness and plati- 
tude. Every one knows it. But not 
only I cannot get beyond it, but I 
cannot imagine any one doing so. 
And thus it comes to the old story. 
Here are facts and phenomena on 
both sides, some leading to belief, 
some to unbelief; and we human 
creatures, with our affections, our 
hopes and wishes, and our wills, 
stand, as it were, solicited by either 
set of facts. The facts which witness 
to the goodness and the love of God 
are clear and undeniable; they are 
not got rid of by the presence and 
certainty of other facts which seem 
of an opposite kind: only the exist- 
ence of the two contraries is perplex- 
ing. And then comes the question 
which shall have the decisive govern- 
ing influence on wills and lives. You 
must by the necessity of your exist- 
ence trust one set of appearances ; 
which will you trust? Our Lord 
came among us not to clear up the 
perplexity, but to show us which side 
to take.” 


The attitude is very much the 
same, to our thinking, as that of 
Mr Balfour in his recent work. 
The philosopher may be pardoned 
for having nothing more definite 
to give us when we find an equal 
inability in the Divine. ‘“ Strange, 
ambiguous, perplexing lot for crea- 
tures made in the image of God!” 
Dean Church confesses. It is all 
that wisdom can say in the matter : 
but then wisdom has never been 
indicated to us as the authority. 
“IT thank Thee, O Father, Lord 
of heaven and earth, that Thou 
hast hid these things from the wise 
and prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes.” How strange 
a matter for thanksgiving to our 
feeble faculties! Yet in the im- 
measurable distance between the 
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human and divine, how small is 
the distinction between the wisest 
and the simplest! and how much 
more steadfast and sustaining the 
dispensation and the faith of babes 
than of any creed of the Illuminati 
ever promulgated among men ! 

At the same time, nothing could 
be more clear than Church’s ap- 
prehension of the foundation of 
all religion. Failing a better ex- 
position of his views on the mir- 
aculous and supernatural, not 
easily to be found with the aid of 
an index which gives us nothing 
but proper names, what he says 
about his brother Dean, Stanley 
of Westminster, shows very clearly 
the nature of his thoughts on this 
subject, —he has just described 
Stanley as “a prophet and leader, 
full of eagerness and enthusiasm 
and brilliant talent, all heightened 
by success—but without a creed 
to preach,” 


“Stanley’s insensibility to the im- 
measurable difference that miracle or 
no miracle makes in our ideas of 
religion has always struck me as the 
most singular mark of his want of 
depth. The course [Bampton Lec- 
tures] would be worth preaching if 
only to impress on people’s minds how 
much turns on miracle.” 


Canon Scott Holland’s account 
of the great work accomplished by 
Dean Church in St Paul’s will be 
found to be interesting, if a little 
rhetorical and over-eloquent after 
the fashion of that dignitary. It 
is indeed no small matter to have 
turned that noble temple into the 
House of God it was intended to 
be, instead of the dusty museum 
and echoing emptiness which we 
remember it, with its small and 
rusty population of vergers agape 
for fees, and the extra sixpence for 
the Whispering Gallery, &c. The 
difference is indeed almost incred- 
ible. And no doubt the retire- 
ment of that dim Deanery, where so 
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wise an adviser was ever to be found 
to communicate the results of his 
much observation and thinking to 
a disturbed statesman or puzzled 
sage on an emergency, was a great 
advantage and benefit to many. 
But his heart was not in that work 
as it had been in his country parish, 
where he had gradually made him- 
self a natural judge and arbitrator. 
There is a touch of humour, how- 
ever, which perfects his character, 
in his sense of the equal per- 
plexities, always perplexities, the 
ceaseless accompaniment of human 
life, which arose in dealing with 
the rustics who occupied the cen- 
tral twenty years, the best part of 
his life—as well as with their most 
exalted superiors. “I wish I could 
send you,” he says, “the medicine 
you ask about for an anti-talking- 
to-poor-people diathesis.” 


“ After four years’ trial I find it as 
strong in myself as ever—z.e., I know 
as little how to go about it satisfac- 
torily, and still read with wonder and 
admiration any small book which 
describes the easy-going glib persua- 
sive way in which the typical parson 
is painted talking to the members of 
his flock. To me they seem to live 
in impenetrable shells of their 
own: now and then you seem to 
prick them or please them, but I can 
never find out the rule that either 
goes by. I think sometimes whether 
one ought not to give up reading, and 
all communication with the world one 
has been accustomed to, in order to 
try and get accustomed to theirs—but 
this does not seem a promising plan 
either.” 


Dean Church had a happy and 
prosperous life until he had passed 
the ordinary limits of man’s exist- 


ence. Then the almost inevitable 
cloud descended upon him, and he 
lost his only son. 


“Nothing,” he says, in his always 
reticent and quiet tones, “that has 
ever happened to me in life has been 
like that moment when we first saw 
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that no breath came through his lips. 
For more than forty years death has 
not come very near us ; and now we 
have been made acquainted with his 
awful presence among us. We have 
been hearing much of him by the 
hearing of the ear ; and now our eyes 
have seen him in our own home, and 
very close to us. We did not know 
what is such a common experience ; 
now we do know.” 

With this pathetic quietness 
the still soul received what proved 
its death-blow,—the first mortal 
stroke, and the last. He died little 
more than two years after. To 
have heard more of the thoughts 
that were in his mind during 
these two years,— The thought 
of what is to take the place of 
things here, is with me all day 
long since Fred’s departure,” he 
says, “but it is with a strange 
mixture of reality and unreality, 
and I wish it did me all the good 
it ought,”—would have been more 
to us than a great deal of unevent- 
ful travelling, or even lucid de- 
scription. Perhaps he had not 
much to say. “Books are not 
satisfactory,” he adds ; “at least, I 
have always found it so. It seems 
to me that there is nothing equal 
to letting the Psalms fall on one’s 
ears till at last a verse seems to 
start into meaning, which it is 
sure to do in the end. And the 
Collects are inexhaustible.” Per- 
haps to a man so reticent it would 
have been out of place to say 
more. 


We rejoiced and uttered cries 
of triumph a few pages back, when, 
coming out of the dusty regions of 
science, we returned to the man 
literary, the man occupied with 
thoughts and fancies, rather than 
with bones dead or alive. We 
cannot but feel that the elation 
which possessed our mind was 
premature, we might even say 
mistaken, when we turn to the two 
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large and handsome volumes, sump- 
tuously got up, and charged with 
the importance of an imperial his- 
tory, in which the records of the 
often agreeable and always un- 
eventful life of the late Mr John 
Addington Symonds! have been 
given to the world. If Mr Sy- 
monds had turned the world upside 
down, if he had let in some new 
and wonderful light upon the 
workings of thought, if he had 
produced the greatest wonder of 
the age in the way of literature, 
there could not have been a larger 
flood of words, a more high-flowing 
tide of description, to carry forth 
his name to the world. But the 
touch of the practical is always 
sane, and perhaps it is only pos- 
sible for a man who has been of 
little consequence in the world, 
and achieved but small things, to 
have so much to say for himself. 
It is such a deluge of literary-ism— 
if we may frame an ugly and awk- 
ward word—as eye has scarcely 
seen or heart conceived; and 
proves beyond question how fatal 
it is to have large command of 
all the methods of literature, an 
excessive interest in oneself, and 
otherwise nothing particular to 
say. We foresee the appearance 
of another such work when the 
life of Mr R. L. Stevenson comes 
to be written, and would fain hold 
up to the friends and relatives of 
that man of genius the painful 
example of all this weak, washy, 
everlasting flood of self-apprecia- 
tion and worship. Its inevitable 
tendency is to diminish, and not 
to exalt. 

No doubt it is a painful pre- 
dicament for a biographer, especi- 
ally when chosen expressly for 
this purpose, to deal with the de- 
tailed and too extensive material 
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which a man of considerable but 
not supreme note has left behind 
him for the exposition and glorifi- 
cation of his own character. It is 
all very well written, it is not 
without interest, there is nothing 
in it that can offend public morals 
or wound anybody’s feelings. Ex- 
cept that he had a weakness for 
the society of guides and gondo- 
liers, and for taking part in the 
amusements of the foreign popu- 
lace, we do not know that there 
is anything to object to in Mr 
Symonds’ innocent and blameless 
life. We can well believe, indeed, 
that a straightforward and practi- 
cal gondolier would afford great 
relief by his downright talk and 
company, to a man everlastingly 
occupied with what he himself 
thinks, feels, and imagines, and 
why he thinks, feels, and imagines 
it—so that there is nothing to be 
said on that score. He did no 
harm to any one up among his 
mountains; nay, he was kind, a 
friendly cordial man, speaking by 
times a good word to the languid 
and suffering. The mental pose 
or poses in which he was con- 
tinually regarding himself did not 
show on the outside, and we can 
well imagine a brief and cordial 
book which would have made the 
name of the half-poet, half-philo- 
sopher, graceful (if not sometimes 
too graceful) writer and gentle 
thinker, to smell sweet and blos- 
som in the dust. But we confess 
that we have a sympathetic and 
compassionate feeling for the bio- 
grapher, specially chartered on this 
account in face of the elaborate 
and minute autobiography and in- 
numerable shoals of letters with 
which he had to deal. 

What was Mr Brown to do? 
He had an affectionate admir- 
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ation (we may well believe) for 
Symonds, a man much older than 
himself, and to whom it is very 
possible he may have looked up 
in the beginning of his career. 
Had his friend’s lucubrations been 
badly written, foolish, ungrammati- 
cal, no doubt he would have, for 
that friend’s sake, manipulated or 
even abolished them. But they 
are very nicely written, chapter 
upon chapter of excellent copy, 
unexceptionable literary matter, 
quite fit for the printer. What in 
these circumstances was a young 
literary man with a natural rever- 
ence for copy to do? We feel 
keenly for Mr Brown. But we 
and John Addington Symonds 
must bear the loss for ever of a 
bolder hand and a more discrimin- 
ating critical faculty in this young 
literary gentleman. He has made 


the kindly potentate of Davos a 
bore, which he was not in the 
flesh, and wearied the reader to 
death with the tiresome personality 


of a discontented yet self-admiring 
man, who, no doubt, thought that 
the “human document” he left 
behind him would make up for 
those partial successes or failures 
which he had accomplished during 
his life. To be sure, he was him- 
self the original culprit. He it 
was who put this excessive quiver 
full of arrows into the hands of his 
legatee. Mr Brown on his part, it 
is evident, accepted with solemnity 
the trust given to him. He gives 
us in his highly dignified preface a 
fine view of the duties with which 
he feels himself to be charged. 


“A biographer is in duty bound to 
form and express some co-ordinating 
view upon the mass of material he is 
giving to the world, and which in 
some way or other represents the man 
whose portrait he is seeking to de- 
lineate. A nature so rich, a tempera- 
ment so varied, as that of Symonds, 
must inevitably have attracted by 
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different qualities and attached by 
various ligaments his many friends ; 
and no doubt each one of these would 
describe and explain the psychology 
of the man under slightly diverse 
aspects. I can only say that the view 
I am about to put forward is one 
which I have held more or less sub- 
consciously ever since I became his 
friend in 1872, and that it has been 
forced home upon me with irresistible 
conviction during the compilation of 
this book. I believe that, psycho- 
logically, Symonds was constructed 
thus : a highly analytical and scepti- 
cal intellect, with which was connected 
a profound sense of the one ultimate 
positive fact knowable to him, him- 
self ; a rich, sensuous, artistic tempera- 
ment, with which was united a natural 
vein of sweetness and affection ; an 
uncompromising addiction to truth, 
a passion for the absolute, a dislike of 
compromises, of middle terms, of the 
a peu pres. The central, the architec- 
tonic quality of his nature was re- 
ligious. By religious I mean that his 
major occupation, his dominating pur- 
suit, was the interrogating of the uni- 
verse, the search for God.” 


We quote this as a sort of 
pendant to our own amiably ex- 
pressed wish at the beginning of 
this paper, to train the future 
biographer. Mr Brown, if rather 
above that pedagogic impulse, yet 
by thus giving forth a principle in 
the art, assumes more or less, with 
an importance to which we do not 
venture to lay any claim, the direc- 
tion of the supposed neophyte. “A 
biographer,” he says, “is in duty 
bound to form and express some 
co-ordinating view ” (‘ co-ordinat- 
ing” is a fine word) of the materi- 
als and the man upon which he is 
about to operate. He gives us ac- 
cordingly a small cabinet picture or 
character of the man first, kindly 
tells us what he was, and then pro- 
ceeds to arrange his proofs. We 
should not be disposed to give forth 
any such principle. We should say 
to the young writer—Never mind 
what is your idea of the man; no- 
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body cares what you think of him ; 
let him show us himself what he 
was: if he is not capable of doing 
that, he is not a man whose life 
needs to be written. We are 
bound to add in the spirit of fair- 
play that, notwithstanding the 
lofty pretensions of the preface, 
this is really what Mr Brown 
does. He allows his subject to 
tell his own story at very great 
and undue length, and he holds 
himself in the background with an 
ostentatious modesty. In short, 
he does quite right, not according 
to his own principles, but that 
which we have ourselves enunci- 
ated—for which unconscious agree- 
ment we ought to be grateful to 
him. 

The attitude, the atmosphere 
which surrounds a figure so lavishly 
self-explanatory is curious. Dean 
Church remarks in one of his letters 
that whereas most of the sceptical 
writers of his time write with a 
strong consciousness (‘sub - con- 


sciousness” Mr Brown would say) 


of the Christianity which has 
trained and bred them to assail 
itself, Greg alone writes as a 
serious Pagan might have written 
who had never known its hypothe- 
ses or sentiments. In such a man 
as Greg, the Dean acknowledges a 
mournful charm in this position. 
But it is the latest fashion in a 
world already considerably changed 
—in fashion at least—since Dean 
Church, to endeavour to assume a 
similar attitude with a sub - con- 
sciousness or suppressed suggestive 
sense of what is ignored, which is 
remarkable. Symonds is a searcher 
after God—as the first man (not 
Adam) might have been, that creat- 
ure without antecedents other than 
Ascidian, whom nature is so obstin- 
ately silent about, and science even 
only assumes. He is apparently, 
though born in Bristol and with 
eighteen hundred years of a very 
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important literature behind him, 
quite unaware of what has come 
and gone, and been written about, 
and taught in the common schools 
during that time. There have 
been certainly some very grand 
theories on the subject promulgat- 
ed, which must have been heard of 
in Bristol, and even at Clifton; 
but he does not seem to have heard 
of them. His “dominating pur- 
suit is the interrogation of the 
Universe,” but he has no sort of 
data to go upon, nor does he inquire 
what has been thought by other 
men who might have been more 
easy to interrogate than the Uni- 
verse. That is one very curious 
thing. But there is another still 
more curious. Mr Symonds tells 
us that at a very early age the 
beauty of man had deeply impress- 
ed him,—the physical proportion, 
not of woman apparently, but of 
the splendid vision of young man- 
hood,—which drew tears from his 
eyes. ‘I had none to spare,” he 
says, “for Priam prostrate at the 
feet of his son’s murderer—none 
for Andromache bidding a last 
farewell to Hector. But the 
disguised Hermes in his prime and 
bloom of beauty unlocked some 
deeper fountains of eternal longing 
in my soul.” This is a strange 
confession: but his boyish non- 
sense which follows is stranger 
still, in its curious sub-conscious- 
ness (we thank Mr Brown for that 
word) and still more curious ficti- 
tious ignorance. 


“ Walking to and fro between 
Clifton Hill and Wetherell Place, I 
used to tell myself long classic stories 
and to improvise verses on intermin- 
able themes. The subject I chose for 
these peripatetic rhapsodies was the 
episode of young Apollo in his sojourn 
among mortals, as the hind of Ad 
metus. What befell him there I ex- 

anded into nebulous epics of suffer- 
ing and love and sorrow-dimmed deity 
involved with human sympathies 
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The kernel of my inspiration was that 
radiant figure of the young Apollo 
doomed to pass his time with the 
shepherds, serving them and loving 
them. A luminous haze of yearning 
emotion surrounded the god. His 
divine beauty penetrated my soul and 
marrow. I stretched out my arms to 
him in worship. It was I alone who 
knew him to be Olympian, and I loved 
him because he was a hind who went 
about the stables milking cows. It 
is singular that a boy should have 
selected any legend so dim and subtle 
for treatment in the way I have de- 
scribed. But what is far more curi- 
ous, it seems that I was led by an un- 
erring instinct to choose a myth fore- 
shadowing my peculiar temperament 
and distant future. I have lived to 
realise that obscure vision of my boy- 
hood. Man loves man, and nature: 
the pulse of human life, the contact 
with the genial earth, are the real 
things. Art must ever be but a 
shadow for truly puissant individual- 
ities. In this way I have grown to 
think and feel. And just for this 
reason my boyish preoccupation with 
the legend of Apollo in the stables of 
Admetus has psychological signifi- 
cance. It shows how early and in- 
stinctively I apprehended the truth, 
by the light of which I still live, that 
a disguised god communing with mor- 
tals, loving mortals and beloved by 
them, is more beautiful, more de- 
sirable, more enviable than the same 
god uplifted on the snow-wreaths of 
Olympus, or the twin peaks of muse- 
haunted Parnassus.” 

Our brain turns with a sort of 
vertigo when we read this aston- 
ishing passage, given forth with 
such naive and extraordinary calm. 
This little Bristol boy, in the year 
1850 orso, had never heard, evident- 
ly, of another divine figure more 
weighty at least and important, 
let us say in literature, than that 
of young Apollo, who, being God, 
became man. But never having 
heard of Him, was so overwhelming- 
ly powerful in genius as to invent 
a similar myth, and apprehend the 
truth, never presumably thought of 
before, “that a disguised god com- 
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muning with mortals, loving mortals 
and beloved by them,” was a very 
great idea, to say the least. We do 
not knowat which to wonder most— 
the extraordinary ignorance of the 
doctor’s son, or that genius and in- 
tuition which originated in his mind 
so wonderful a thing. He never, 
alas¢ showed any trace of that 
genius afterwards. ‘This myth,” 
he says, and amazing invention 
of a god living among men, “ fore- 
shadowed my temperament and 
future.” ‘It ended by fashioning 
my course.” Does he mean that 
he felt himself a god among the 
poor mortals around, on the heights 
of Davos or the canals of Venice, 
and that it was a disguised Apollo 
and not Mr John Addington 
Symonds who danced the taran- 
tula with the peasants at Taranto? 
Perhaps Antonio thought so, whom 
we remember to have met, puzzled 
but dignified among the snows of 
Wesen, with the kind master who 
was making him acquainted with 
those mysteries of Terra Firma 
which do not move the blood of 
the gondolier, however wise and 
kind his instructor may be. 

But what a strange inconceiv- 
able story, to be writ in cold blood 
by one Englishman and printed 
by another in the end of the 
eighteenth century! It is not 
like the mournful high-minded 
paganism of Mr W. R. Greg 
which Dean Church admired ; but 
in its strain of assumed ignorance 
and miraculous pretention is more 
wonderful than Greg or anything 
else we know. 

But we are extremely reluctant 
to dismiss Mr Symonds so. He 
was not on the outside of him at 
all this kind of man. There are, 
no doubt, many human creatures, 
chiefly of the feminine gender, who 
write interminable sheets of non- 
sense in their diaries, and yet are 
quite pleasant human beings out- 
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side of them. He tells us himself 
that he had a thirst for being re- 
markable, a profound desire to be 
known and notorious on his own 
account, and contempt for his 
position as the bearer of a name 
not beautiful or historical, only 
that of the famous doctor’s son. 
Yet it was a good name enough, 
proceeding from various gentlemen 
of coat-armour and local distinc- 
tion. Such an uneasy desire after 
fame, however, may have prompted 
his youthful mind to the dreary 
self-discussions of the autobio- 
graphy. Perhaps it never did get 
itself fully impressed upon Mr 
Symonds’ mind that the universe 
was absolutely indifferent to the 
momentous question of his personal 
development, and how he came to 
be the man he was. He was a very 
agreeable sort of man ; he was kind 
with a natural and spontaneous 
cordiality. He would have given 
any fellow-creature a hand cheer- 
fully up an Alp or over a crevasse 
with the best will in the world. 
He wrote some very melodious and 
agreeable verse, and various other 
books, too “tall” in style, too ele- 
gant and rhetorical to be in the best 
taste, or beloved by the best read- 
ers. He made wild journeys over 
the Alps and among the avalanches 
for which the danger’s self was 
lure alone, for there seemed no 
possible reason why he should have 
undertaken them otherwise. And 
whether he was content with that 
kind of fame or not, he yet did se- 
cure the reputation, founded upon 
a not very solid basis, which in 
many cases is the most agreeable 
form of fame, and produces more 
pleasure than that of a Tennyson 
—the reputation which belongs to 
a man rather than to his works, 
which makes him known every- 
where and pointed out, without 
bringing upon him any overwhelm- 
ing burden of honour which he 
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might have been unable to keep 
up. 
As a matter of fact, however, 
he was never content, but judged 
his own achievements with perfect 
justice, and felt himself to be in- 
effective at the very moment when 
he took himself most seriously. All 
through his life, from his very boy- 
hood, he expected a great deal more 
from himself than he was ever able 
to perform. He should have been 
the young Apollo when he was 
only an awkward little boy; he 
ought to have been moving the 
spheres when he was nothing more 
than an amateur in literature, 
whom people congratulated on 
being well off, and therefore not 
forced into the battle and com- 
petition of life. And yet he was 
successful beyond the hopes of 
many men: though we can scarcely 
indeed tell why. He reasoned it 
all out in his own mind, thinking 
of that and nothing else for years 
together. We wonder whether 
this is more easy to bear— the 
conviction that we have not done 
all we could, or the more bitter 
sense that all we could do has 
been done and has not been ap- 
preciated? But even failure has 
its charms when it is possible thus 
to discuss it with a fulness of self- 
description which has a great 
sweetness of its own. We all like 
to talk of ourselves, even if it 
should be to find fault. There is 
something in that, too, that has a 
pungent gratification in it. 

It is piteous, however, to read 
how the endless strain of self- 
analysis was carried on through 
a great deal of broken health and 
much suffering,—some of it, the 
nervous portion probably, to be 
traced to this very indulgence. 
When a man keeps himself con- 
stantly under the microscope, it 
can scarcely be wondered at if his 
nervous system gets shattered. 
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But upon this followed the lung 
disease which was of no summary 
operation in his case, but yet 
weakened and troubled his life 
and diminished his vitality for 
many years. He died in Rome, 
closely attended by his favourite 
child and constant companion, his 
mind calmed by the approach of 
age; but he was not old, scarcely 
over fifty,—a man who had worked 
much, chiefly for love of work, and 
because he thought it a good ele- 
ment in life, without doing any- 
thing of great importance—and 
who was thoroughly sensible of this 
fact, yet went on doing it all the 
same. He died in a sort of calm 
unexcited indifference in respect to 
all that lay beyond the boundaries 
of this life. ‘The only sure thing 
is that we have to live and have to 
die; why either, we do not know ; 
if we come to know, well; and 
there is no harm in seeking to 
discover the why and the whereto: 
but meanwhile, we ought to be 
able to get on without it.” He 
did not himself wish, or he thought 
that he did not wish, to continue 
his existence beyond the grave. 
He had already enough of the 
struggles and pains of existence ; 
but if it were to be so, well: he 
did not object either. The posi- 
tion is not without a certain 
dignity at least. 


It is delightful and refreshing 
in the highest degree to turn from 
this laborious description of liter- 
ary development to the life of a 
simple, busy, happy woman,! to 
whom it happened to write several 
books which gave her great popu- 
larity in her time, and did a sub- 
stantial benefit to her country, 
and caused, which was almost best 
of all, the delightful praise of Sir 
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Walter Scott: but who never ap- 
parently thought of herself at all, 
—who did her composition in a 
corner of her father’s library in the 
midst of all the account - books 
which occupied her more serious 
moments, and who was as little 
literary as it is possible to con- 
ceive. We will not say that 
professional literaryness (impos- 
sible to form a decent word for 
it) is a growth of the present 
age, for we know that it existed in 
the eighteenth century, and at 
other depraved eras of history. 
But there certainly was as little of 
it as possible in the days when 
Sir Walter reigned, and when the 
art of writing was one which 
neither talked so big nor looked so 
small as it does at present. We 
do not know of any law by which 
that art should devote itself to 
study and admiration of its own 
gifts and achievements more than 
any other art, nor will we attempt 
to discuss how it should be so; 
but only gratefully step back into 
the happier atmosphere of the early 
century when books were dear, and 
the making of them a delightful oc- 
cupation, and fame sweet: yet none 
of all these things took the place 
of human life, or those perennial 
occupations and principles which 
form the life of man. 

Sir Walter kept a Gurnal, as 
everybody knows—such a journal, 
like a retired and noble chamber, 
in which we meet and talk with 
him as we will,—a friend of whom 
no one can ever get tired, in whom 
there are no superfine sentiments 
nor self-analysis nor concentration 
upon himself; but who is always 
a true friend, a true man, one 
who knows all the course of life 
and has his share in everything, 
and makes no wonder of his work 
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though he likes it, and carries it 
on honestly and cheerfully with 
its due importance, yet not enough 
to eclipse a single field or forest, 
far less the mountains or the 
stars! Miss Edgeworth was not so 
great as Sir Walter—who was !— 
but something of the same atmos- 
phere, modified by her womanish- 
ness, by her great domestic hap- 
piness and freedom from all re- 
volutions or convulsions, is in the 
simple cheerful record of a life 
which had no particular individ- 
ual reason for being brighter than 
other people’s, and yet was so by 
some delightful alchemy of nature. 
Mr Hare has made out the story 
and character of his subject almost 
entirely in her own words, There 
is no journal, but there are shoals 
of letters,—from those of the cheer- 
ful girl who was the eldest of an 
immense family, and never with- 
out a share in its management, 
to those of the old, old pleasant 
and smiling woman who never lost 
her interest in life nor her pleasure 


and satisfaction in it, though none 
of its prizes fell to her share. 
It is true, however, that Maria 
Edgeworth had never learned to 
think that she herself was so 
great a wonder in nature as to 
require to be explained or ac- 


counted for. She took herself 
very easily indeed, not solemnly 
at all. It was very pleasant to 
her to think that people liked her, 
which was a manifest and delight- 
ful truth ; and in a smaller degree 
liked her stories, which pleased 
her too, and much her father, a 
thing still more agrevable to think 
of. Perhaps, on the whole, Mr 
Symonds’ way is the way most en- 
tertaining to the reader, if it were 
only for the irritation he occasion- 
ally feels, and impulse to contra- 
dict. There is nothing to contra- 
dict in Miss Edgeworth. We do 
not wish to take her down since 
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she never sets herself up. She 
sits and scribbles by the side of 
the fire, and looks up at us now 
and then with a smile. You could 
do it quite as well as I if you 
would try it, she says to us 
—there is no mécanique. But 
literature now is all mécanique 
together, and every kind of mild 
secondary novelist endeavours with 
profound gravity to explain to us 
how we may do it—or at least 
how they contrive to do it, to the 
admiration of earth and heaven. 
Yet Miss Edgeworth during the 
first half of her career was two 
people, which was a position of 
great piquancy, and might have 
furnished occasion for many eluci- 
dations. She was herself and her 
father—a sort of innocent and de- 
lightful Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde 
—in which we are never quite 
sure where one ends and another 
begins. He did all the marrying 
in a lavish and exuberant manner, 
while she looked on; he inspired 
and criticised the books, she man- 
aged the estate. The rents and the 
hanging gale, and all the intricacies 
of the account-books, were in her 
hands, while he wrote comments 
upon the margins of her manu- 
scripts, and acted the ruthless 
critic to the immense satisfaction 
of both parties. She might have 
made something much more amus- 
ing than ‘Castle Rackrent’— 
though we maintain ‘Castle Rack- 
rent’ to be excellent, and only re- 
gret that Ireland did not have a 
great many more such—had she 
entered more into the private 
humours of Edgeworthstown, and 
showed us how the copartnery 
worked in detail. But this was 
as much against the traditions of 
her period and nature as it would 
have been for Mr Symonds to let 
himself alone for a time, and to 
comprehend that there might be 
things in the universe more im- 
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portant than the processes by 
which he came to be. 

Richard Edgeworth would prob- 
ably have proved the most amus- 
ing of the pair, had we known 
more about him. He was as fond 
of marriage as Bluebeard, but did 
not apparently require to adopt 
any of that gentleman’s methods, 
for each wife in succession (except 
the first) seems to have been as 
agreeable to him as possible, and 
everything that a wife should be. 
He was a mechanical genius in his 
way, having forestalled the later 
ages by inventing some sort of 
telegraph, and also within doors 
a series of complicated locks and 
bars by which the doors were pre- 
vented from shutting and opening, 
for all the world as if he had lived 
in 1893. He married his deceased 
wife’s sister in the face of the law, 
and was not a pin the worse; in 
short, he did whatever he had a 
mind, in the most reckless pro- 
verbially Irish way, but with a 
luck peculiar to the man, or per- 


haps to the fact that Maria 
managed his estate,—came to no 
harm, but flourished all his life 
like a green bay-tree, and multi- 
plied and replenished the earth to 
an extent which it is wonderful to 


hear of. His first marriage, made 
before he was twenty, was a failure; 
but the lady was obliging and died 
early, while all the four who suc- 
ceeded her were models of sweet- 
ness and goodness, as were all the 
many daughters who proceeded 
from them. It says a great deal 
for the ladies of their day that 
among such a band of women, 
clustered about the ever - active 
and high-handed Irish squire, 
there should have existed so high 
a standard of excellence. Mr Edge- 
worth triumphed over rebellions, 
famines, and all the vicissitudes 
natural to the country during a 
long life, coming out at the end of 
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every crisis undiminished and un- 
dismayed, and credited with Maria’s 
successes as well as his own. In 
those days it was natural to sup- 
pose when a woman did anything 
well that it was a father or brother, 
with the self-abnegation natural 
to these relationships, who had 
whispered it into her ear. 

Maria Edgeworth was very 
small, very lively, we fear rather 
plain; but that does not seem to 
have had the smallest importance 
in her pleasant existence. She 
was little more than twenty years 
younger than her father, and their 
union was complete during the 
whole of his life. She received 
in succession his four wives, and 
was the devoted friend of each 
and all of them, distinguishing 
them apparently by their Christian 
names, “my mother Honora,” 
and giving that title even to the 
youngest of them, who was about 
her own age. She seems to have 
become the business member of 
the copartnery, her father’s agent, 
at a very early age, and continued 
the office with extraordinary suc- 
cess after his death in the reign 
of her brother. Her literary pro- 
ducts were by the way — extra 
work or amusement: but this was 
the real business of her life. These 
wives reigned and passed away, 
innumerable children were born, 
who in their turn also passed 
away by all the common human 
methods—a few by death, many 
by marriage, the sons by careers 
of their own. But there were so 
many, that a constant stream of 
returns balanced the departures, 
and all was cheerful in the full 
house. Two sisters of the two 
Sneyd wives, Honora and Eliza- 
beth, spent their later years at 
Edgeworthstown, and were aunts 
indiscriminately to all the four 
families. Mr Edgeworth’s posi- 
tion is certainly somewhat like 
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that of a pasha in his harem, but 
a more complete answer to the 
popular conviction in respect to 
domestic quarrels could not be: 
the old aunts, the new wives, 
the children elderly and infantile, 
lived together in perfect accord, 
and vied with each other only as 
to who should be most affectionate 
and kind. The brothers went and 
came, the brides departed and re- 
turned, each “to bring her babe 
and make her boast,”—all the hu- 
man vicissitudes were gone through, 
but for a long, long time the deep 
peace and happiness of the home 
seems to have remained unim- 
paired. Perhaps the moment in 
which it was most imperilled was 
that in which a bold Swedish 
gentleman, met in Paris, asked 
Maria to be his wife. Daring, 
unfortunate M. Edelcrantz! She 
says she had nothing but esteem 
and respect for him; but yet it 
is clear she had taken the question 
into consideration, and would have 
married him but for the duties 
which would not permit him to 
give up his native country. She 
would not consent to live in 
Sweden, and he would not consent 
to give it up. So she gave him 
up instead: easily she says, there 
being nothing but esteem and 
gratitude on her side. 

But the reigning Mrs Edge- 
worth was not of that opinion. 
She believed that Maria loved 
the Stockholm official, and that it 
was a long time before his image 
was effaced from her heart. ‘She 
saw too plainly what it would be 
to us to lose her, and what she 
would feel at parting with us,” 
says this lady. One cannot but 
feel that her unpaid Agency was 
not worth the sacrifice; but no 
doubt Maria knew best. “I think 
it right to mention these facts,” 
Mrs Edgeworth adds, ‘‘ because I 
know that the lessons of self-com- 
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mand which she inculcates in her 
works were really acted upon in 
her own life.” This incident is the 
only salient point in Maria Edge- 
worth’s story—and there was evi- 
dently no fuss made about it, nor 
even a sentimental reference, a hint 
in any of her communications with 
her many friends. It throws, how- 
ever, a new interest into her modest 
story,—the interest which, what- 
ever his other opinions may be, the 
reader most loves. It is almost a 
pity that so little is made of it; 
but that was in accordance with 
the feelings of a time when people 
had not begun to wear their hearts 
upon their sleeves. 

Miss Edgeworth’s visit to Scott 
is much more important in her 
life, and certainly is the second 
great event in it. It is delightful 
to think of the startled father 
reading out to his large assembled 
company, with all their different 
fancy-works, gathered round the 
table in the library, that passage 
in which the author of Waverley 
made reference to his sister-spirit. 
Maria, as calm as any, was busy 
doing — what? Vandyking, per- 
haps, since she sends to somebody 
an apron trimmed in this way,— 
but probably the ignorant reader 
does not know what a vandyke in 
needlework was,—or hemming a 
frill for somebody—when, lo! the 
reader’s voice stopped and went on 
again with a new tone, and the 
blood flushed to the little elder 
sister's cheeks, and her eyes 
flashed in incredulous delight. To 
find one’s self named by Scott, and 
one’s small ventures classed boldly 
by his own voice with his! It 
seems impossible that even Mr 
Edelcrantz can have given the 
quiet little woman such a sen- 
sation as this. Her visit to 
Abbotsford appeared in the pages 
of Lockhart, and Sir Walter took 
her to his intimacy as a true sister. 
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Edelcrantz has only dawned upon 
the world now in Mr Hare’s book 
—the other has always seemed, up 
to this time, to be the chief inci- 
dent in her career. But she went 
everywhere, and saw all manner 
of distinguished people, and, un- 
pretending as she was, never failed 
in calling forth the respect, some- 
times almost enthusiasm, which 
was her due. We rarely read her 
books now; and even where she 
seemed most invulnerable, in the 
‘Parent’s Assistant,’ which we 
have all loved in our day, there 
are carping critics who see a 
certain inhumanity in the Purple 
jar, and would have liked to punish 
Rosamond’s too virtuous mamma 
rather than Rosamond. But why 
think of these fault-finding people ? 
The books which we may call 
grown up—those books in which 
Sir Walter found “the essence of 
good sense” as well as much 
national elucidation—will stand a 
second reading much better than 
many of greater pretensions. 

Miss Edgeworth died at eighty- 
two, after coming in from a drive. 
‘She was seized with pain of the 
heart, and in a few hours breathed 
her last.” But little “pain of the 
heart” had the kind Maria known 
in her long life, and no doubt 
this was the gentlest way possible 
of translating the little lady into 
a better world. 


It is one of the paradoxes of 
which nature is full, that the more 
close we come to the absolute com- 
monplace, the more difficult it is 
to understand it. There is a bio- 
graphy of a good woman,! the most 
elaborate of all that we have been 
reading, a memoir on the old lines, 
descriptive, eulogistic, without any 
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attempt to make the subject of the 
work tell her own story or display 
her own qualities. There are three 
hundred and fifty pages about and 
about Mrs Wood, and we are as 
little acquainted with her as we 
were at the beginning. Nay, we 
feel that we do her a wrong even 
by calling her Mrs Wood in this 
brutal and over-intimate way. To 
take a scrap of the conventional 
from her is to do the good lady 
wrong. She is Mrs Henry Wood 
to the end of time, outside and 
in, on her visiting-cards and in 
the minds of her children, who, 
we are sure, would not sacrifice 
that distinction for the world. 
Her books and their prodigious 
success were wonder enough for a 
weak-minded generation, but her- 
self is the crowning mystery of all. 
She is mysterious because there is 
no mystery about her. We have 
means of getting to know the most 
veiled and subtle personalities : by 
some corner or other the veil 
blows aside, and we can recognise 
them for human creatures more or 
less like ourselves. We know Mr 
Symonds on the ends of our fingers, 
though he was to himself a most 
unknowable individual. We think 
we a little understand Professor 
Owen, though a man so much fur- 
ther from our sympathies ; but we 
stand overawed before the face 
of Mrs Henry Wood, though her 
countenance beams upon us in 
the conventional portrait, with 
all her collars and laces so nicely 
arranged, and a pretty bow of 
ribbon under her chin. In one 
way, indeed, we know her like 
our A B ©. She is Mrs John 
Smith, Mrs William Brown, Mrs 
David Jones, however you may 
please to ring the changes on 
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these respectable appellations. We 
have been intimately acquainted 
with her outer woman as long as 
we remember. We know her to 
bow to, to call upon, to take tea 
with; but que diable allait-elle 
faire dans cette galére? We retire 
with awe from before her in her 
sublimer aspect, and confess that 
we know nothing about her. She 
is inapproachable by any literary 
instinct. So profound is the depth 
of the mystery which encircles the 
human spirit about whom there is 
nothing to say, who is not to be 
divined, for the excellent reason 
that there exists nothing to divine. 

Can this be said of any human 
creature? Perhaps not. Nodoubt 
she had her mysteries, most prob- 
ably of goodness, known only 
above. We are sure she was a 


good woman, and the price of that 
is, we know, above rubies; but, 
like the knife-grinder, she has no 
story to tell—like a great many of 
us, she has not even anything to 


guess at. She was not beautiful, 
according to her portrait, any 
more than Mr Henry Wood was 
handsome, by the same evidence, 
though their son, with true filial 
admiration, asserts the fact in both 
cases. Indeed, it is too fatiguing 
to the mind to inquire what this 
good lady was. She was Mr Henry 
Wood’s good lady: she was Mrs 
Henry Wood. What more? Well, 
there is this unaccountable, un- 
imaginable fact—that she wrote 
a prodigious number of novels, 
and that they have all gone into 
a prodigious number of editions. 
She is the best-read writer, per- 
haps, in England, and America 
grovels at her feet. 

She was Ellen Price in her 
maiden days, which is a thing 
we feel we should have guessed 
even if we had not been told. 
She came, like St Patrick, of very 
decent people, who in their time 
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attained the additional distinc- 
tion of having had losses — but 
not enough to disturb the com- 
fortable tenor of their existence. 
She married, it is to be supposed, 
early,—but as the book is innocent 
of a date, it is impossible to tell, 
—and was carried off to the south 
of France, where her husband’s 
business lay; and after getting 
over her first home-sickness, saw 
a great deal of French society, 
in which was found a lady who, 
quoting a very well-known line 
of Scripture, added, “ You see I 
know something of your beautiful 
Bible” // Mr Charles W. Wood 
was presumably brought up in 
France, and he is capable of re- 
porting this— which is a thing 
that, by an extreme stretch of 
charity, might be forgiven to a 
British snob on his first visit, but 
to no one else. Here, indeed, is 
a mystery at last, but it is the 
mystery of invincible ignorance. 
Mrs Henry Wood and this lady 
agreed that Charlotte Corday 
ought to be canonised, but not 
Jeanne d’Arc; because “in the 
heroism of Jeanne d’Arc there 
was a good deal of exaltation, 
whilst with Charlotte Corday it 
was the opposite.” Said we not 
that the ideal commonplace is 
more inscrutable than all the 
mysteries? ‘In France there is 
no antagonism between the classes, 
but on the contrary an amicable 
feeling,” says the admirably well- 
informed Mr Charles W. Wood. 
We are not told whether there 
was any particularly excellent 
reason why Mrs Henry Wood 
should have taken up the frivolous 
occupation of writing novels, pre- 
sumably somewhat late in life; 
but there are vague intimations 
of troubles in which Mr Henry 
Wood was involved, and which 
caused him to give up his luxurious 
house or houses in France, and 
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lead a somewhat wandering life 
in England. Enough that Mrs 
Wood did take up the trade, with 
the story of ‘East Lynne,’ which 
brought her great, and more or 
less deserved, success. <A flood of 
other novels followed, as every- 
body knows; and in her later 
years she invented a certain 
Johnny Ludlow, an amiable fem- 
inine Deus ex mdchina, through 
whom another troop of stories 
found their way into the world. 
They were all, with the exception 
of ‘East Lynne,’ the most harm- 
less writing that could be con- 
ceived, most of them quite read- 
able, chiefly about large families 
who were virtuous but had one 
scapegrace among them, a _pro- 
digal, either cured by the most 
beautiful sentimental methods, or 
disastrously destroyed—all fitted 
to be the delight of the back- 
parlour, and patronised in such 
shrines of literature to the extent 
of millions (see advertisement) of 
copies. We are told exhaustively 
how Mrs Henry Wood produced 
these admirable works, in a man- 
ner quite different from those of 
Mrs 8. ©. Hall and Miss Julia 
Kavanagh, with whom “the ebb 
and flow of inspiration” had to be 
watched and followed. ‘ With 
Mrs Wood it was never fluctuat- 
ing. She never knew what it 
was not to be in the humour for 
writing”—a fact which we can 
well believe, so enormous the 
number of books she left behind 
her. Miss Braddon and Mrs Oli- 
phant have probably produced as 
many, but the lips of these 
ladies are sealed as to their 
methods, and we trust will ever 
remain so. Mrs Wood, if the 
reader would like to know, “‘ would 
first compose her plot—a matter 
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of extreme care and deliberation, 
where nothing was passed over or 
hurried. This would take her 
about three weeks of very close 
application, and until the whole 
was accomplished not one word 
of the novel was written: char- 
acters, motives, incident, and 
action—everything was duly and 
deeply weighed, until all threads 
were well in hand.” After this 
all was plain sailing. 

Alas ! in all this there is nothing 
to explain to us how it was that 
this excellent woman attained her 
mastery over her readers. The 
books hold, perhaps, the lowest 
place in anything that can be called 
literature of all the super-abound- 
ing libraries of fiction. (There 
are many, of course, which can- 
not, by any stretch of charity, be 
called literature at all.) They have 
not the fictitious charm of being 
bad or “risky,” that favourite 
quality of the semi-cultured. They 
are as good as bread, they will do 
nobody any harm—except, perad- 
venture, ‘East Lynne,’ in which 
it is clearly apparent that to run 
away from your husband, and to 
be miserable ever after, is at least 
an interesting thing to do—but 
that is the commonest of les- 
sons, Why are they so popular? 
But, indeed, all that can be said 
is that nobody knows. It is fate, 
it is luck, it is that mystery of the 
unmysterious, in face of which we 
must all gape and be silent. No 
help towards the elucidation of the 
problem is to be had in this book. 


We are glad for many reasons, 
and especially because we are so 
near the end of our space, that the 
genial Dean of Salisbury does not 
come before us to be judged in 
his own person. Dr Boyle! has 
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added to the great mass of Re- 


miniscences, which have been so 
plentiful, a volume of entertaining 
but rather scrappy anecdotes, which 
ought to have been much more 
remarkable than they are. 
most men whom it is worth while 
remembering have flitted across his 
path in his day— men of every kind 
and complexion, many of them 
his warm friends, almost all more 
than acquaintances, of whom he 
could, no doubt, have told us more 
if he would. Beginning with Sir 
Walter Scott, whom he saw as a 
child, there is scarcely a well- 
known name of the last half- 
century which he has not one time 
or other encountered, and that in 
all spheres, from the higher circles 
of the law in Edinburgh, and 
among the magnates of the Eng- 
lish Church, to the statesmen and 
leaders of public life whom we are 
now half beginning to forget. This 
wealth of material, however, has 
been used with but little effect. 
He has not piled up a monument 
or even a cairn, but rather wheeled 
and flung out barrowful after bar- 
rowful, in which we have to grope 
here and there for the sparkling 
bit of treasure-trove which forms 
the valuable portion of the heap. 
The beginning with Sir Walter 
is a disappointment. When we 
hear of the “shiy small boy ” taken 
into his father’s study, to see that 
figure which grows greater as we 
recede from him, and which is now 
the object of a universal and affec- 
tionate worship which redeems 
many of the frivolities of the age, 
Dean Boyle can only tell us that 
he saw “sitting in an arm-chair an 
old man with a stick between his 
legs” — and that when he saw 
afterwards the statue of Sir Walter, 
now in the Advocate’s Library, 
“T recognised at once from the 
stick between the legs the figure 
I had seen many years before.” 
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This is indeed mere dust on the 
roadside, which it was not necessary 
to invite us to pick up. And 
though our mouth waters to hear 
that the proof-sheets of many of 
the Waverley novels were read by 
his mother and his sister on their 
way to press by the indiscretion of 
the “Cheeping Charlie” of those 
old Edinburgh days, nothing comes 
out of that dim recollection. 

It is pleasant, however, to hear 
over again the echoes of that uni- 
versal praise which surrounded the 
memory of Scott in a time when 
he was still a personal remembrance 
to many, ‘“ There are some deaths 
one never gets over,” says an old- 
fashioned gentleman unknown to 
fame in Dean Boyle’s record. “ Life 
has been a different business to me 
sinceScott’sdeath. Hewasthe most 
delightful man I have ever known.” 
Another says: “I have generally 
remarked that men with congeni- 
tal infirmities have some peculiar- 
ity ; but there was one exception, 
Walter Scott,—on the whole, the 
most delightful being I have ever 
known.” It warms the heart to 
hear these echoes of that genuine 
feeling which, after a cold wave 
of partial ignorance and detrac- 
tion had passed over him, has re- 
vived in all our hearts that beloved 
name. The young Mr Boyle long 
afterwards saw a good deal of 
Lockhart in London, and gives us 
a very pleasant account of a man 
by no means so universally popu- 
lar. We presume that Lockhart’s 
reputation for the sharpest of 
satire, and a wit not always kind, 
proceeds from the brief and war- 
like period when ‘Maga’ in the 
first fun and mischief of her youth 
ran riot, and did not much mind 
where her lance struck. After 
that brief outburst the sharpness 
of the Scorpion quickly gave way 
to a milder temper. No one, we 
may believe, could consort with 
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Scott as he did without losing 
every acrid tone. “He was an 
exceedingly handsome man, and 
when he smiled his expression was 
delightful,” says Dean Boyle; and 
he quotes several of his judgments, 
uttered in the rapid course of con- 
versation, which are not without 
a touch of pungency. ‘“ Literary 
biography,” he was in the habit 
of remarking, “is very ensnaring, 
and ought to be kept within due 
bounds,”—which probably was a 
remark called forth by the Life of 
Southey, which it fell to the 
critic’s unfortunate fate to re- 
view in the very periodical which 
Southey had served so long. On 
Disraeli he was “always very 
amusing.” It is still more amus- 
ing, perhaps, to see the confused 
remarks upon that remarkable 
man given forth at the middle 
period of his great career, when 
nobody at all understood what to 
make of “Ben,” and when the 
faltering remark that he was not 
a charlatan was made with a little 
tremor, and listened to with doubt 
and shaking of heads. Mr Glad- 
stone was always much more easy 
to characterise. ‘“ Gladstone,” says 
Lockhart, “writes hazily, but he 
is a considerable divine.” ‘I have 
heard him say that he thought a 
chapter in Gladstone’s ‘Church 
Principles’ on Rationalism pro- 
foundly interesting, and made him 
wish that Gladstone had taken 
orders instead of entering Parlia- 
ment.” The suggestion opens a 
vista of conjecture which is full 
of alarming peradventures. Would 
the Church have been disestab- 
lished by this time, and the states- 
man who has so often brought us 
to the verge of shipwreck have de- 
veloped into an archbishop, making 
the gran rifiuto, and flinging the 
loaves and fishes in the Dissenters’ 
faces? The suggestion makes the 
hair stand upright on one’s head. 
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Dean Boyle repeats the tantal- 
ising note of his only encounter 
with Sir Walter by a similar one 
in respect to De Quincey. “As I 
was standing on the steps of the 
shop, Mr Whitelaw pointed out a 
little man in a long shabby coat 
and said, ‘Yon’s the opium-eater.’ 
At that moment the man of the 
coat turned round, and I saw for 
the only time in my life the well- 
cut features of De Quincey.” 

Of men like Dean Stanley, John 
Henry Smith, and others of his 
generation, he had much more 
ample knowledge ; and perhaps it 
is only fair, having recently quoted 
Dean Church on the former of 
these personages, to show the 
different opinion entertained by 
a third Dean, whose appreciation 
of him of Westminster was of a 
warmer kind. ‘Though I am per- 
fectly well aware,” says Dean 
Boyle, “that he may sometimes 
not unfairly be charged with in- 
difference to dogma, and thought 
to be too anxious for an impossible 
comprehension, I am certain that 
those who knew him most inti- 
mately must always have felt, as I 
did, what a grand vision of Chris- 
tian unity lay at the bottom of his 
heart.” Of Henry Smith, Dean 
Boyle’s appreciation was still more 
warm: “ ‘There is but one Henry 
Smith,’ was a saying of Dean 
Stanley’s ;” and perhaps there are 
few who have not been made ac- 
quainted with some echo of his 
name. But the general world 
knows little or nothing of him. 
One wonders how this is. <A faint 
recollection lingers in our own 
mind of the sudden rising through 
the damps and chills—or the arid 
and deep-drawn lines—of Oxford 
life, of something like a Sun,— 
warm, shining, with a little heat 
in his radiance,—which bore that 
name; but we have rarely met 
him in books, even in Oxford 
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books. ‘The memorials of Smith, 
prefixed to two volumes of his 
special writings, give, far better 
than I could do,” says Dean Boyle, 
“aq real picture of this great 
spirit.” But surely it is a book 
that is little known? And Dean 
Boyle writes of him, in allusions 
and hints, as of a man who only 
requires to be recalled to the 
general reader. We wish there 
had been a little more of one of 
whom the writer seems fully com- 
petent to speak. 

There is also a conversation with 
Mr Froude, which would have been 
still more interesting had not its 
chief statement been forestalled 
long ago. ‘‘ Walking in a garden,” 
in pleasant calm after a breakfast 
in a college hall, Lord Coleridge 
asked of Mr Froude an explana- 
tion of his treatment of Carlyle :— 


“¢T have written what I have 
written, said the historian, ‘and 
Leper what I have printed, in the 


ull belief that a hundred years hence 
there will be no more interesting 
figure than Carlyle’s: and I believe 
that what I have done he would 
approve.’ He then left us, and Lord 
Coleridge said to me, ‘ You must put 
this down, and if you survive Froude 
and myself, you must let the world 
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know it. Whatever error of judg- 
ment he may have made, I believe 
he is perfectly sincere.’” 


We quite believe Carlyle’s bio- 
grapher was perfectly sincere— 
not in “ painting Cromwell with 
the wart,” as some one has said, 
but in painting him all wart, to 
the complete overshadowing of the 
features of his face ; and it shows 
the curious twist in the mind of 
a great writer, of which we have 
as yet had no sort of elucidation. 
So, no doubt, he was quite sincere 
in clothing Queen Mary for hate 
in a red gown, as a final ostenta- 
tion and dramatic trick on her 
part, when her dress was really 
black. And also, a very much 
smaller matter, in repeating as 
Mrs Carlyle’s a trivial expression, 
which she used to quote and laugh 
at as a specimen of “ gush ”—‘ A 
good joy, as Mrs Carlyle says.” It 
was Leigh Hunt’s children who 
said this, to the much amusement 
of that injured woman. How- 
ever, Froude’s is the book, for those 
who will read a hundred years 
hence, and the objectors will all 
have died away into silence by 
that time. So that we may spare 
our indignation. 
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Tue speech of Mr John Morley 
in introducing the Irish Land Bill 
on the 4th of last month possesses 
more significance than perhaps he 
himself was aware of at the time 
of its delivery. There is, how- 
ever, one question to be asked 
before quoting the passage to 
which we more particularly refer, 
and it is this—Mr Morley speaks 
of thirty-two Acts of Parliament 
which were passed between 1816 
and 1843, relating to land tenure 
in Ireland, all in favour of the 
landlords, and it is to these Acts, in 
O’Connell’s opinion and his own, 
that the failure of the Union and 
all the disorders of Ireland are 
attributable. What we want to 
know is whether these thirty-two 
Acts established any land system 
in Ireland essentially distinct from 
that which existed before the year 
1800, and more favourable to 
landlords than the system which 
then prevailed in England. On 
what footing did the relations be- 
tween landlord and tenant stand 
before the Act of Union was 
passed? If Irish legislation dur- 
ing the first half of the present 
century created a wholly excep- 
tional state of things in Ireland, 
unknown at any previous time 
either to Ireland herself, to Scot- 
land, or to England, these Acts 
may deserve the censure which 
Mr Morley bestows upon them. 
But if they were only intended 
to bring the agricultural system 
of Ireland into harmony with that 
of Great Britain, then Mr Mor- 
ley’s language is calculated to pro- 
duce a wholly false impression. 
When the bill comes on for second 
reading, we shall look for some 
answer to this question from one 
side of the House or the other. 
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But the particular statement for 
which we ask special consideration 
has nothing to do with this ques- 
tion, and is as follows :— 


“Tt is impossible not to see that 
the Act of 1870 contained a principle 
from which all that has been done 
since directly and obviously follows, 
What was that principle? It was 
this—that the tenant has a right, 
an interest of property in his holding 
independent of his improvements or 
of anything else, for which he was en- 
titled to be compensated. I will not 
take the House into the metaphysics 
of dualownership. It is not nece b 
That the Irish tenant has, in the tech- 
nical language of the English lawyers, 
an ‘estate’ conferred upon him by the 
Act of 1870 I do not for a moment 
pretend ; but I do say that when you 
declare to the original legal owner of 
the land that he shall not put the 
tenant out of possession except on 
payment of a certain sum on a scale 
fixed by the Act, it is idle to deny— 
and some of the greatest text lawyers 
in Ireland agree with this—that you 
give the tenant a share out of the 
ownership of the land, and you make 
the tenant an owner to the extent of 
the sum required to turn him out, 
You may call it partnership, owner- 
ship, or what you like, but do not 
deny that you once for all invested 
the relations of landlord and tenant 
in Ireland with qualities and attri- 
butes absolutely foreign and strange 
to the relations which exist in this 
country and in Scotland.” 


We might infer from this, that 
prior to the Act of 1870 the agri- 
cultural systems of the three coun- 
tries were in all essential respects 
the same. But whether they were 
or were not, the fact remains that 
Mr Morley justifies all that has 
followed, and all that is yet to 
follow in the shape of Irish land 
legislation, on the ground that it 
was wrapped up in the Act of 
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1870; that this was the acorn 
from which the whole oak has been 
developed—the whole agrarian re- 
volution which, as he frankly tells 
us, is not ended yet. 

Now we are not going to argue 
this question with Mr Morley. It 
may be that the several links in 
this long chain do not hang to- 
gether quite so closely as he would 
have us think. But suppose they 
do, our own point is that in de- 
fending his present measure on 
the above grounds, Mr Morley is 
accepting and sanctioning an argu- 
ment against which all practical 
statesmen have hitherto protested, 
and which, as the ‘Times’ truly 
said the next morning, is calcu- 
lated to affect the House of Com- 
mons with something like dismay. 

The opponents of Radical meas- 
ures have often pointed out the 
ulterior consequences involved in 
them, if pushed to their logical 
extremes; but they have usually 
been met with the answer that 
legislation in England never is 
pushed to its logical extremes. The 
English are a practical people, and 
not to be persuaded to go further 
than they wish to go only be- 
cause they have assented to a 
principle which would carry them 
further if they chose. This was 
the position: and when men used 
to talk about “the thin end of the 
wedge,” such unlimited ridicule 
was lavished on the phrase that 
it has almost disappeared from 
use. And now it seems that after 
all there is such a thing, and 
that the wedge once inserted re- 
mains in its place, liable to be 
driven home at any moment by 
the statesman who appeals to logic. 
If people clearly understood, before 
passing any given measure, that 
they were accepting a principle 
from which they would never 
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afterwards be able to escape, they 
would think twice before adopting 
it. Till lately, however, the doc- 
trine of consequence has been 
treated with contempt. Your prac- 
tical man pooh-poohed them. We 
have always been told, he would 
say, that such and such things 
would happen if such and such a 
measure passed. But as a rule 
nothing of the kind ever did hap- 
pen, and why should we expect it 
now? and in this happy state of 
mind the public slumbered securely, 
till comparatively recent events 
have startled them from their 
dream, and they begin to see that 
the practical and non-logical spirit 
on which they had so confidently 
relied is showing signs of weak- 
ness. 

The quarter of a century that 
has elapsed since Mr Gladstone’s 
first administration has done a 
good deal for the political educa- 
tion of all classes. It has enriched 
our political history with numer- 
ous examples of the dangerous 
tendency in question ; and seeing 
that no further progress with the 
two leading Government measures 
is likely to be made before the 
time of our going to press, we pro- 
pose to offer some remarks on this 
doctrine of evolution propounded 
in Mr Morley’s speech. The Duke 
of Argyll is naturally anxious to 
escape from all responsibility for 
the legislation of 1881, and for the 
contemplated legislation of 1895. 
We may be quite sure that he 
speaks the truth when he says 
that in 1870 no one in the Cabinet 
saw in the Land Bill of that year 
the germ of the agrarian revolution 
which is now in progress.! But 
none are so blind as those who 
won't see, and it did not suit Mr 
Gladstone’s Cabinet in 1869-70 
to believe what they were told 
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about either the Church Bill or 
the Land Bill. It may not now 


suit Mr Morley to believe what he 
is told about “prairie value”; it 
certainly would not suit either 
Lord Rosebery or Sir William Har- 
court, Yet it is undeniably true. 


“T see one consequence,” says the 
Duke of Argyll, “which will as- 
suredly follow, if I understand 
rightly Mr Morley’s doctrine about 
improvements. ‘ That doctrine goes 
directly to what has been called 
‘prairie value. The cay as- 
serted is that, when the hirer of land 
lays out his own money on the pro- 
perty of another man, no part of the 
result is to go to the owner of that 

roperty, although his contribution 
in the fact of tenure is the most sub- 
stantial part of the whole cost. This 
principle, if sound at all, must apply 
to the ordinary cost of tillage, which 
is always the tenant’s outlay ; and if 
this principle be so applied to tillage, 
then rent is totally abolished ; and if 
Mr Morley is so blind as not to see 
this logical application, it will emerge 
in due time under precisely the same 
confusions of thought, and with all 
the passion and impetus of men who 
desire to acquire that which is not 
their own.” 


It must come to this, if we fol- 
low logic as our guide. The whole 
tillage of the farm is done at the 
tenant’s expense, and the result 
therefore is not to be taken into 
account in fixing a fair rent. But 
this “result” is the only thing 
which pays rent. There is nothing 
else: and thus by a stroke of the 
pen rent is swept away. Prairie 
value is “wrapped up” in Mr 
Morley’s bill, just as the right of 
the tenant to sell his occupancy to 
the highest bidder was wrapped up 
in Mr Gladstone’s. Mr Gladstone 
was told in the debate of 1870 that 
he was making occupancy property. 
The Cabinet denied it. But now 
we have Mr Morley admitting that 
this was the principle of the bill ; 
that it conferred a property on the 
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tenant ; and that it is the logical 
supplement to this concession that 
he should be allowed to sell it as 
he likes. Five-and-twenty years 
have passed away, and the logical 
result emerges. Let another five- 
and-twenty pass away, and another 
will emerge from Mr Morley’s bill 
should it ever be placed upon the 
Statute-book. 

It may be that in 1870 the mem- 
bers of Mr Gladstone’s Cabinet 
were putting their trust in that 
English habit of mind to which 
we have already referred, and con- 
sidering that all such fantastic 
alarms as were founded on ab- 
stract possibilities were not to be 
taken into account by practical 
statesmen. ‘ We don’t push things 
to their logical extremes in Eng- 
land.” But we see that Mr Morley 
does: Mr Morley who was chosen 
to fill this particular department 
by Mr Gladstone himself, who had 
been the first to disavow what his 
protégé now tells us we might al- 
ways have foreseen. 

The bill of 1870 was the letting 
out of waters. It was the first in- 
road on the principle of ownership ; 
and so far from differing from Mr 
Morley, we quite agree with him 
that the bills of 1881 and 1895 are 
its logical outcome. As the English 
common-sense, the English impa- 
tience of logical government, and 
other similar safeguards, seem less 
able now than formerly to dis- 
charge the functions once expected 
of them, we must be prepared 
for many similar developments. 
The Duke of Argyll foresees this, 
and admits that prairie value would 
be a real and true logical reduction 
from Mr Morley’s propositions. 

We contend, however, that the 
revolutionary Administration of 
1889 were forewarned, and that 
warnings which were then despised 
are seen now to have been unde- 
serving of contempt. Mr Glad- 
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stone’s first Irish Land Bill was 
the first false step—the first tam- 
pering with one of the elementary 
principles on which civilised society 
depends. Statesmen who would 
stem the current do not like to be 
told that it was their hands which 
let it loose. But so it was. 

The details of the Irish Land 
Bill must be discussed hereafter. 
But we may add a word or two on 
what is the fundamental principle 
which underlies it: that is, that 
the productiveness or ‘inherent 
capacities” of the soil are not to 
be taken into account in settling 
the rent to which the owner is 
entitled. We have seen how the 
Duke of Argyll deals with the 
question. It may be stated also 
in another way. If a man takesa 
farm at £1 an acre, and raises 
its letting value by 5s. an acre, 
and this value begins to accrue say 
three years from the commence- 
ment of his outlay, then for the 
remainder of his term he is hold- 


ing the farm at 5s. an acre less 


than the market price. That is to 
say, the landlord pays him 5s. an 
acre for developing inherent ca- 
pacities of soil, instead of doing it 
himself. What right this can give 
a man to claim the inherent ca- 
pacity as his own property we are 
at a loss to understand. 

What Mr Disraeli said of “our 
old friend the assistant barrister” 
in 1870, might well be applied, 
mutatis mutandis, to an eminent 
person at the present moment. 


“The now resident assistant bar- 
rister, educated in the Four Courts, 
acute and intelligent, is sent for to 
decide these questions between land- 
lord and tenant, and probably, not 
being able to distinguish at first 

lance between a field of grass and a 
feld of young oats, is required to de- 
cide on all the conditions and circum- 
stances of rural life.” 


What in the world induced Mr 
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Gladstone to select Mr John 
Morley for the office of Irish 
Secretary, knowing beforehand 
what kind of legislation would be 
required of him, passes all under- 
standing. Mr Morley is a man of 
brains and a man of culture, and 
in these respects he is at least the 
equal, if not the superior, of any 
man who sits beside him on the 
Treasury Bench. But he is a 
London litterateur, and knows as 
much of practical farming as a 
London sparrow of a farmyard. 
Another false step was taken 
when a clause was introduced into 
the Parish Councils Bill empower- 
ing the Local Authority to de- 
prive proprietors of their land for 
the use of the peasantry without 
the consent of Parliament. How 
much, we should like to know, 
may not be wrapped up in this 
enactment! what portentous pro- 
geny may not emerge from this 
capacious egg! Landed property 
is now left at the mercy of hostile 
neighbours, and deprived of the 
protection which it enjoyed under 
the egis of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. It is generally agreed that 
the Local Government Board is no 
good substitute for Parliament, 
and that the decision of cases re- 
ferred to it by landowners would 
too often fall into the hands of 
some one very like the “ assistant 
barrister.” It is by no means im- 
probable that twenty years hence, 
or even much sooner, we shall hear 
it said that the nationalisation of 
the land was wrapped up in this 
clause of the Parish Councils Act, 
and is the natural and logical re- 
sult of it. The agrarian revolu- 
tion is not yet over in Ireland, 
says Mr Morley, and why should 
it be over in England? Radicals 
probably see a long procession of 
linked consequences issuing from 
the womb of the Parish Council 
Bill, though the more moderate of 
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its authors will very likely be 
heard arguing, when confronted 
by them, that if they had only fore- 
seen all this they certainly would 
never have voted for it. Very 
likely not. But if they did not 
foresee it, it was not for want of 
being told. 

It is quite true that on many 
previous occasions England has 
justified that confidence which she 
still apparently reposes in the inter- 
position of a certain floating moral 
force calculated to keep the balance 
even between two extremes; that 
rough and ready common-sense 
which, caring nothing for sym- 
metry, and tolerant of anomalies 
and inconsistencies if the practical 
result is good, may yet beat logic 
as it has beaten it before. But 


the odds in its favour are growing 
less every day, as political power 
falls more and more into the hands 
of fanatical theorists—men incap- 
able of looking at the science of 
government all round, and consid- 


ering the influence of law upon 
all classes alike ; men either incap- 
able of understanding that new 
laws must be made to fit into the 
existing fabric of society, or else 
willing to pull down the entire edi- 
fice for the sake of a single “ fad.” 
The kind of common-sense which 
could be relied upon to check the 
process of evolution, so compla- 
cently regarded by Mr Morley, was 
the common-sense of men of the 
world, by no means confined to the 
educated classes, but to be found 
in Ofellus as well as in Horace. 
This was an excellent barrier at 
one time. But it is not a “scien- 
tific frontier”; and how far it 
may be found effective against the 
rush of the evolutionists, inspired 
by the same kind of fanaticism as 
the first followers of Mohammed, 
remains to be seen. 

What is true of the Irish Land 
Bill of 1870 is equally true of the 
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Trish Church Bill of 1869. This 
laid down the principle that the 
majority of representatives in any 
one division of the United King- 
dom had the right to determine 
constitutional questions for them- 
selves: and it struck a direct blow 
at the principle of an Established 
Church, by making it dependent 
not on the inherent value of its 
connection with the State, but on 
its hold at any given moment on 
the population counted by the 
head. Lord Derby saw this clearly 
enough in 1834; and in opposing 
the appropriation clause, which he 
succeeded in defeating, he used 
these words: ‘“‘If you once admit 
that the majority in every parish 
is the religion of the State, you 
acknowledge at once that the State 
has no religion.” This is obscurely 
expressed, but the meaning is clear 
enough. As soon as you substitute 
so arbitrary and fluctuating a test 
as mere numbers for a definite 
principle the national religion must 
be always shifting and drifting, so 
as in fact to lose the name of 
national altogether. The principle 
on which establishment rests de- 
mands that there should be a State 
Church in Ireland as well as in 
England and Scotland. The Im- 
perial Government might have said 
to Ireland in 1869 that, as the 
people had never become recon- 
ciled to the changed ritual and 
worship introduced at the Refor- 
mation, the bishops and clergy 
might return to the old one, the 
State of course still retaining in 
its hands the appointment of the 
bishops. This is what certainly 
would have happened in England, 
had the people clung as tenaciously 
to the Latin rite as the Irish did. 
There would have been a religious 
as well as a political restoration, 
and the English bishops and clergy 
would have reintroduced the 
Roman services. 
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All this might have been done 
without impinging on the principle 
of establishment at all. But Mr 
Gladstone gave it away. He was 
solemnly warned of what he was 
doing. But, like Peter, he denied 
it with an oath. He declared indig- 
nantly that the disestablishment of 
the Church in Ireland had no bear- 
ing whatever on the position of the 
Church in England, and maintained 
that those were her worst enemies 
who said it had. But logic, like 
water, will find its level in the end. 
We may dam it up for a time, but 
it will break through or ooze out 
at last : and we now have a proof 
of it in the bill introduced by the 
Government for the disestablish- 
ment of the Church in Wales. 
We do not mean, of course, that 
those who denied the premisses are 
in any way bound by the conclu- 
sion: or that we are not to resist 
the Land Bill of 1895, because con- 
tained in the Land Bill of 1870; or 
disestablishment in Wales, because 
wrapped up in the Act of Parlia- 
ment which enacted disestablish- 
ment in Ireland. Our intention is 
merely to warn the public against 
allowing themselves to be deceived 
in future by the protests and pro- 
fessions which have in many in- 
stances deceived them in the past. 
To try to conceal the withdrawal of 
a principle by fixing men’s eyes on 
a mass of bewildering details, and 
pretending that these are all that 
is at stake, is an old and too often 
a successful dodge. And, as a 
matter of course, it is followed 
up by another in the form of an 
audacious assertion that we are 
precluded now from going behind 
previous legislation, or appealing 
to the authority of a principle, be- 
cause it has been already stolen,— 
the parties who make this assertion 
having been themselves the thieves. 
The answer is, that we will not 
allow them to take advantage of 
their own wrong. We denied the 
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validity of their argument five-and- 
twenty years ago, and we deny it 
still. We accept no deductions, 
however logical, from postulates 
which we have always rejected. 

But undoubtedly the fact of 
being able to point to certain 
antecedent measures as containing 
within themselves the germ of 
others now to be commended to 
Parliament, does give the authors 
of these last a certain advantage, 
and this for reasons which we 
have already given. The moder- 
ate spirit and peculiar kind of 
practical wisdom which are neces- 
sary for turning the edge of logical 
demonstration are now opposed by 
the forces of enthusiasm and fanati- 
cism in far greater strength than 
they have ever before displayed in 
the political arena. 

We have still to mention one 
other bill which the Government 
have now made their own, as it 
affords, perhaps, a better illustra- 
tion of the truth we have been 
trying to enforce than bills of 
much greater apparent magnitude. 
We mean the Burials Bill of Mr 
Carvel Williams. This we shall 
be told was “wrapped up” in the 
Burials Bill of 1881, and so, of 
course, it was. The fatal false 
step which was taken by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 1877 
caused the withdrawal of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Burials Bill, and 
the bill subsequently passed by 
Mr Gladstone does no doubt form 
a logical point dappui. That it 
would not fail to do so was re- 
peatedly pointed out by its op- 
ponents, and as strenuously denied 
by its supporters. According to 
the old common law, every English- 
man was a member of the Church 
of England, entitled to be buried 
in the parish churchyard according 
to the rites of the Church of Eng- 
land, as he was entitled to be 
christened and married in the 
church. On this understanding 
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he paid church-rates, the State 
knowing no difference between 
those who worshipped in the 
church and those who did not. 
The abolition of church-rates was 
an infraction of this theory of 
course. But it can hardly be said, 
we think, that the Burials Bill 
was wrapped up in it. While 
it relieved Dissenters from a legal 
obligation, it conferred no new 
rights upon them. On the con- 
trary, it distinctly disabled them 
from making any claims against a 
Church which they had now ceased 
to support. The Burials Bill of 
1881 was a new departure, and 
were we to say that not only 
what Mr Carvel Williams now de- 
mands, but also the principle of 
disestablishment, was wrapped up 
in it, we should not be far wrong. 
It conceded the demand that the 
churchyard was the property of 
the parishioners, not in their ca- 
pacity of churchmen, but simply 
as inhabitants of the parish. It 
being once allowed that all alike 
had an equal share in the ground, 
the step was an easy one to the 
demand in Mr O. Williams’s bill 
—namely, that the Church shall 
have no special privilege, and that 
all alike shall have the use of 
every part of it, whether conse- 
crated to the Church’s use or not. 
The bill, indeed, goes still further, 
and forbids churchmen to lay out 
any cemeteries for themselves to 
which Dissenters shall not have 
equal access. We do not mean 
that this last outrageous proposi- 
tion was contained in the bill of 
1881, but the other one unques- 
tionably was. And if Dissenters 
should demand to be allowed the 
use of the church itself for the 
performance of their own service, 
they would have logic on their 
side, just as much as Mr Morley 
has it for his Irish Land Bill. 
Such is the progress of evolu- 
tion. And in our humble opinion 
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it is a mistaken policy not to rec- 
ognise it, or to deny the validity 
of the syllogism because we did 
not see at first sight the full sig- 
nificance and capacity of the major 
premiss. When we repudiate the 
conclusion, what we really though 
unconsciously mean is, that there 
is a higher logic which overrides 
it, though we have never shaped it 
out for ourselves. We would give 
Mr Morley the full benefit of his 
argument. The duty of a man to 
turn back when he finds he has 
taken the wrong road, and not to 
go to hell, because he has got half- 
way there without knowing it, 
could easily be thrown into a 
syllogism of the first figure. 

Our main object so far has been 
to point out all the consequences 
that have flowed from the first 
false steps taken by Mr Glad- 
stone’s two Administrations, and 
the difficulties which they have 
confessedly thrown in the way of 
constitutional statesmen. Conser- 
vatives have been justified in every 
single protest which they raised 
against them, and in every single 
prediction of what must inevitably 
follow, from March 1869 to March 
1895; and what should be still 
more deeply engraven on the mind 
of Great Britain is, that all these 
measures were devised in defer- 
ence to party exigencies, and 
none upon their own merits. It 
was not till Mr Gladstone saw 
what would be the inevitable re- 
sult of Lord Derby’s Reform Bill, 
unless some measures were taken 
to intercept it, that he bethought 
him of Irish Disestablishment. 
Then he saw that he should not 
be secure till he had destroyed the 
power of the landlords. So far 
everything went on swimmingly. 
But he was soon to learn that 
his Irish allies were his masters, 
even in that Parliament. They 
mutinied, and compelled him to 
resign on the Irish Education ques- 
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tion; and when he returned to 
power in 1880, the thread of Irish 
land legislation had to be again 
taken up, in order to satisfy these 
same auxiliaries. This cost him the 
alliance of the Duke of Argyll, 
whose denunciation of the Irish 
Land Act of 1881 must still be 
fresh in the memory of our readers. 
From this link in the chain we 
rapidly pass on to the next—the 
adoption of Home Rule, in defer- 
ence to the political difficulties in 
which Mr Gladstone found himself 
in 1886. And now we have a 
further attack upon the rights of 
property in Ireland, and a new 
battery opened upon the Church 
of England in Wales, due to ex- 
actly the same causes. The pro- 
cess of evolution and the purchase 
of power have gone on side by 
side ; and it is easy to see that the 
school of statesmen formed by Mr 
Gladstone are resolved to persevere 
in the system as long as there is 
one stone of the constitution left 
upon another for the Radical 
party to pull down. When the 
Welsh Church has gone, the Eng- 
lish and Scottish Churches will be 
drawn upon next, and when these 
have been exhausted, the agrarian 
revolution, of which, according to 
Mr Morley, we have only seen the 
beginning in Ireland, will be trans- 
ferred to England. Nor will that 
be the last shot in the locker. 
Radical Ministers will still have 
something to throw to the dogs, 
in the shape of personal property 
and capital. 

The doctrine that a majority of 
representatives necessarily repre- 
sent the majority of the constitu- 
ents on all the public questions of 
the day is no longer tenable, and 
herein lies our great danger. In 
Scotland a majority of Ministerial- 
ists would not necessarily repre- 
sent a real majority of Liberation- 
ists. Yet it would be claimed as 
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such and be used as such, A 
majority consisting of groups, 
each caring only for a single 
object, will be concentrated in 
support of Ministerial measures 
by promises of Ministerial succour 
held out to each of them in return, 
Thus it may very well hap- 
pen that a Scottish majority 
may be used for Scottish Dis- 
establishment without any such 
policy being desired by the ma- 
jority of the people. The only 
safe thing for Scotland to do is 
to return as few Ministerial can- 
didates as possible. The Scottish 
Church will never be safe in the 
hands of such men if they think 
they can purchase any sectional 
victory of their own by the deser- 
tion of it. As the “germ theory” 
becomes fashionable, they will 
probably be told that Scottish 
Disestablishment was “‘ contained ” 
in the abolition of lay patronage. 
The answer should be George III.’s 
answer to Dundas, “ None of your 
Scotch metaphysics, Mr Dundas ; 
none of your Scotch metaphysics.” 

Scotland will do well to take 
these truths to heart; for the 
present condition of the Ministry 
is such as to cause its friends very 
grave anxiety. The debility from 
which it has long been suffering 
is now aggravated by internal 
complications, and though the 
patient may rally for a time, re- 
covery is believed to be impossible. 
Ministries afflicted with this mal- 
ady may linger on from week to 
week and from month to month, 
cheering those about them from 
time to time with delusive appear- 
ances of convalescence, but making 
no real progress against the in- 
sidious disease which is all the 
time preying on their vitals. 
The existing Cabinet is doomed. 
But a reconstructed Government 
might dissolve Parliament on the 
old cry against the Lords, and 
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then would come the tug of war. 
We have little doubt of the result 
of another general election; but 
Scotland must be prepared to do 
her duty, and to remember that 
the success of Welsh Disestablish- 
ment, should a Radical Govern- 
ment be again in power, will be 
followed by a similar measure for 
Scotland as surely as May follows 
April, unless the Scottish repre- 
sentation is changed. It will be 
useless for the Establishment to 
point to its efficiency, its history, 
or its undoubted rights. These 
will go for nothing, if only it can 
be asserted, with any semblance 
of plausibility, that a majority of 
Scottish members are in favour of 
its destruction. 

It is time to make ready for 
the battle. It requires no great 
political experience to tell us that 
the visit of Lord Rosebery to 
Windsor, followed immediately by 
a@ summons despatched to Lord 
Salisbury, forebodes no long term 
of duration to the existing Cabinet. 
The refusal of the Government to 
allow Mr Campbell Bannerman to 
be put in nomination for the chair 
is another such marked sign of 
weakness as to render the above 
conclusion still more probable. 
The only real objection to placing 
the Secretary at War in a position 
which would have been yielded to 
him without a contest—the only 
one at least entertained by the 
Cabinet collectively, whatever may 
have been the feelings of individ- 
uals—was that his removal from 
his office would have necessitated 
a reconstruction of the Govern- 
ment, a process under which it was 
thought likely that it might tumble 
to pieces. It might hold together 
for a little while if left untouched ; 
but if a single plank were displaced, 
down would come the whole struc- 
ture. Such seems to have been the 
opinion of the experienced builders 
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who occupy the Treasury Bench. 
But, to compensate themselves for 
this humiliating confession, they 
are about to make a brave show 
by opposing the nomination of Sir 
Matthew White Ridley—incom- 
parably the fittest man for the 
place—and endeavouring to hoist 
into the chair some unknown pri- 
vate member, whose only qualifi- 
cation is that he is too obscure 
to arouse any active hostility 
among the Government supporters. 
The idea of instituting any com- 
parison between Sir Matthew White 
Ridley and Mr Gully or Mr Ellis 
is too absurd. Sir Matthew is not 
only a scholar and a gentleman, 
but he has the requisite knowledge 
and experience, and, what is more, 
the requisite position in the House, 
to qualify him for a post of which 
the occupant must possess some 
distinction to raise him above the 
rank and file if he is to make his 
authority respected. To preside 
successfully over the deliberations 
of a body like the present House 
of Commons demands a combina- 
tion of dignity and suavity, with 
great patience, firmness, and know- 
ledge of precedents and procedure. 
It is idle to ask which of the candi- 
dates proposed possesses these qual- 
ities in the greater abundance. Sir 
William Harcourt may be able, if 
he chooses, to thrust a nobody into 
the chair; but it will be an insult 
to the House and an exercise of 
power comparable only to the 
boast of the old borough-monger 
that he would return his black 
footman to Parliament if he 
chose. 

Similarly he can, if he choose, 
force the Welsh Disestablishment 
Bill through the Commons ; but it 
will be by an exactly parallel 
abuse of the letter of the law. We 
dealt with the general question in 
our issue of last January, and the 
debate on the second reading is 
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only just commencing as we go to 
press, We shall therefore merely re- 
peat, for the present, that there is 
nothing which it is possible for the 
Government to advance in favour 
of Disestablishment in Wales which 
has not been triumphantly answer- 
ed by Mr Gladstone himself in his 
‘Chapter of Autobiography,’ pub- 
lished in 1868, in which his reasons 
for maintaining the Church Estab- 
lishment in Ireland in 1835 de- 
scribe word for word the condition 
and claims of the Church in Wales 
at the present moment. But the 
protest to be delivered against this 
unhallowed measure does not rest 
merely on the merits of the case. 
There is an objection to it which 
would justify the House of Lords 
in refusing even to read it a first 
time, in throwing it out without 
looking at it. Organic changes in 
the constitution cannot be per- 
mitted when parties in Parliament 
and the country are equally bal- 
anced, and there is no decisive 


preponderance either for or against 


them. If we are now a self-gov- 
erned country, such changes can 
only be effected with the consent 
of the whole people, signified by 
such a commanding majority of 
votes as shall fairly represent, for 
all practical purposes, the national 
will. 

But how stands the case! We 
will say nothing of any special 
weight to which the voice of Great 
Britain is entitled in the councils 
of the empire. We will drop all 
allusion to the predominant part- 
ner. We will look at the matter 
from the Government’s own point 
of view, forgetting Lord Rose- 
bery’s lapsus lingue, and allow 
that a majority is a majority how- 
ever made up, or whatever flaws 
in it may lurk below the surface. 
Allowing everything that the Gov- 
ernment can claim, we say that 
parties in the present House of 
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Commons are, as nearly as possible, 
evenly divided. When a body of 
670 members is cut in two, with 
343 on one side and 327 on the 
other, they are about as nearly 
balanced as in the nature of things 
is possible. It is hardly to be 
expected that there should be ex- 
actly 335 on each side. There is 
sure to be a balance of ten or a 
dozen votes one way or the other, 
it being probably very much a 
matter of accident to which side it 
inclines. When such is the result 
of the general election, it can only 
be accepted as a proof that the 
public has not made up its mind 
on any of the great questions sub- 
mitted to it, if any have been, 
and must therefore be taken as a 
bar to any legislation concerning 
them. 

Of course the Queen’s Govern- 
ment must be carried on; and any 
majority at all is sufficient to decide 
which of the two parties shall be 
intrusted with the duties of ad- 
ministration. But no more. We 
do not appeal to tradition, pre- 
scription, usage, the spirit of the 
constitution—which have all been 
violated by the conduct of the 
Government. We appeal only to 
common-sense and the rules which 
govern mankind in the ordinary 
transactions of life. The Govern- 
ment majority is less than one- 
fortieth part of the whole House. 
What business concern, what mer- 
cantile firm, what trading company, 
in the whole world would allow its 
articles of association to be funda- 
mentally changed by such a major- 
ity as this? The assent of two- 
thirds is commonly required in 
such cases, which would mean in 
the House of Commons a majority 
of 178 instead of 15! A fairly 
able and popular Prime Minister, 
who can count his majority on his 
fingers, may conduct public busi- 
ness with credit, and retain office 
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for the whole term of seven years, 
as long as he abstains from any 
more violent or ambitious schemes. 
But he cannot be allowed to take 
advantage of such a majority as 
that to cram organic changes down 
the throats of his opponents, and 
to boast himself as the legitimate 
bearer of a popular mandate. 

For this reason, if for no other, 
the House of Lords is bound to 
deal with the Welsh Disestablish- 
ment Bill in a summary fashion. 
In the House of Commons it is 
of course necessary that the false- 
hoods, sophistries, and calumnies 
on which it is founded should be 
thoroughly exposed and impressed 
upon the public mind by frequent 
repetition. If this is prohibited by 
those who boast themselves the 
special friends of free discussion, 
the duty must be undertaken by 
the Lords. But if it is not; and 
if, at all its stages, a full argument 
is permitted, the Lords will do well 
to deal with the question very 
briefly, and to take their stand 
on the broad principle that consti- 
tutional changes can only be effect- 
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ed by majorities representing a 
substantial and indisputable pre- 
ponderance of public opinion. The 
Church in Wales is part of the 
Ohurch of England, and Welsh 
representatives have no more right 
to.a separate voice in the matter 
than the representatives of Corn- 
wall or Lincolnshire. This has 
been often insisted on before, but 
it cannot too often be repeated. 
It is only by frequent iteration 
that truths of this kind come to 
penetrate the popular understand- 
ing, and to leaven the mass of the 
electorate. England and Wales 
are one whole; and Wales has no 
right to claim any other majority 
than that which is returned — we 
might say by Great Britain—but 
let us say by these islands. This 
majority is utterly, ludicrously, in- 
adequate to signify the national 
assent to the separation of Church 
and State; and to prevent such a 
gross outrage on the British people, 
will, if the bill ever passes the 
House of Commons, become the 
primary and indispensable duty of 
the hereditary Chamber. 
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JOHN STUART BLACKIE, 


Ir it had been asked of anybody in this northern metropolis what 
figure disappearing from its streets would make the most difference to 
Edinburgh, there is little doubt that the name of Professor Blackie 
would be the one pronounced on every side. Perhaps it would be ex- 
travagant to say that he had ever been of the first importance either in 
social or in literary life, but he was the one recognisable figure about 
which not even the merest tourist perambulating Princes Street could 
be mistaken. Once it was Wilson who occupied this place—a man 
more imposing both in appearance and gifts, with his front like Jove 
to threaten or command, his noble presence, and his wide extending 
fame ; but for a long time past, among all the ranks of contemporaries, 
the slim erect form, all energy and vitality, in which every tense 
muscle and high-strung nerve seemed a thing rather of the mind than 
the body, which moved like a brisk breeze, and swept the horizon with 
an eye like an eagle, has been far the most characteristic figure among 
us. Both these men, we say it with a melancholy pride, were Ours (and 
so many more!); and nowhere so fitly as in these pages can the first 
word be said of the oldest contributor, the faithfullest friend, by whom 
the tradition of the ‘ Maga’ of the beginning of the century was handed 
on to the present day. Professor Blackie was the doyen of the band which 
carries now in the end of the century the standard set up in its early 
days. He had marched under that standard for some sixty years or 
more. He had never lost his interest in it. His pleasure in its successes 
was always sincere. We knew where to turn for a warm word of sym- 
pathy, a grip of the hand, a ready cheer, at the moments when a friend’s 
look and touch and word are most wanted. He would come in like a 
fresh breeze into the old Saloon, his voice coming before him, perhaps 
with a Hallo! and stir of greeting—perhaps with an old song: any- 
how and always the most agreeable interruption, the most cheerful 
appearance. It is more sad for us than for most, that he should now 
have disappeared from mortal ways, and that the well-known form, 
which any schoolboy could have drawn from memory, and even the 
excursionist could recognise, should no longer be seen skimming along 
the broad flags, passing those breezy openings of steep streets, at every 
one of which the Scots Sea, the shining Firth, the hills of Fife, come 
suddenly into the pedestrian’s way— pacing with quick and cheerful 
echo the broad plainstanes of George Street. Mr Ruskin did not ad- 
mire that fine street, with its classic dome against the sunset, its solid 
level lines, its dignity of breadth and space and use. Peace to his 
waning years! the world is no longer under the spell of Mr Ruskin. 
But where Scott once trod, and his Lockhart, and Wilson, the ground 
is storied ground; and it is with a pang that we listen for the last 
footstep which has died out upon the pavement, the quick step that 
will come to us no more. 

Professor Blackie was one of the last relics of that old Edinburgh 
which bore at one time an influence and importance quite out of propor- 
tion to its dimensions or wealth, the real and appropriate position of a 
metropolis of knowledge and genius in the midst of an everyday world. 
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The town has changed, the University has changed, in the most re- 
markable way. We do not say for anything but the better: it is only 
fair to admit the progress of the ages. Perhaps our University has 
never been so excellent a machine for teaching, so well adapted for 
all its technical purposes, as at present. We speak in faith, without 
any pretence of giving forth an oracular judgment: but so we are in- 
formed and believe. It would be a poor thing, however, if an old Tory, 
a lover of the ancient times, might not be allowed a moan for those days 
which are no more. We have never been such scholars as our fine friends 
in Oxford in their sense of the word, and now we have laid down our 
arms and accepted from that centre of learning the rule and inspiration 
of academical life. Edinburgh was never, perhaps, so learned before: she 
was never so prim, so correct, so subject to all the decorums. Perhaps it 
is a great deal better that we should have professors who never heard 
of Ambrose’s—nay, that there should be no Ambrose’s, no Noctes, no 
wild talk or laughter such as used to echo over half the world: but 
only tea-drinking and Greek plays, and things elegant and classical 
and adapted to the taste of a more refined generation. Scotland—shall 
we dare to say it?—was perhaps a little rowdy in the other time: 
there were, as we have said, echoes of a laughter which we will not 
call Homeric ; a hundred fantasies were flung about with all kinds of 
irregularities and paradoxes and minglings of the common and profane. 
The classes were, perhaps, not so big—but the men were bigger, we do 
not say more clever, we are almost sure not so learned : but larger, with 
a breath in their going, a wind in their sails so to speak, of which we 
no longer know anything. It suited the country and the race. We 
liked something that could stand sturdily against the wind which, 
alas! is too fond of Edinburgh—fronting the very East with a laugh and 
a shout, not blown off southward with all its academic skirts blow- 
ing before it, as soon as the moment of relief comes. Is Professor 
Blackie the last of the distinct individuals who once occupied the chairs 
of Scots Universities? At least, perhaps, he is the last so fully known 
to the world. The race of the individual, the original, the vernacular, 
ends (does it?) with him. He was the Greek Professor, and in some 
moods and ways a fanatic for Greek, and yet the least Greek of all 
men. He pronounced it at times to be the very Gospel of instruction, 
the root of all things, without which there was no salvation; but he 
taught, perhaps, as little of it as he could, and as much of everything 
else in the world. Greek reigns now in its proper place: but there is 
no longer any Blackie, and perhaps never will be again. 

The loss is great. Our Scots capital never has been distinguished, 
and never will be distinguished, for its wealth, or its enterprise in busi- 
ness, or its practical inventions. It has been distinguished by genius 
and by character and by the individuality of its men and women. We 
have heard this described with naive simplicity by the remark, “ One 
knows them apart” of a social observer, whose feminine eyes, though 
keen, had found a little difficulty in recognising which was which in 
London drawing-rooms. Blackie pushed this individuality to the limit 
of the eccentric, we must allow. It was so true that nobody could mis- 
take or overlook him, that we were tempted sometimes to wish that it 
were possible to throw a veil over his salient peculiarities: but these 
were subject to a certain modification from his surroundings. We re- 
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member once his entrance into the large dim dining-room of the Dean- 
ery at Westminster, in the midst of a decorous party, faintly literary, 
in the days of Dean Stanley—who, as is well known, took Scotland 
under his protection generally—where Blackie’s sudden appearance was 
like a fresh breeze, the very atmosphere of the open day, amid the sub- 
dued tones of the place. It was when his head was a little turned by 
the worship round him, when he felt his own people, his own kind, en- 
circling him with admiration and ready laughter, loving the wildest of 
his sallies, hanging upon his songs, a mood forced to intoxication by 
popular applause, that the laugh turned occasionally to be, not with 
him, but at him: though even in that case the spectator was generally 
a little ashamed of himself to be capable of ridiculing a nature so frank 
and generous and fearless. All that is over now—his plaid, his flying 
hair, his cabbage stick, his defiance of all rule. ‘ We ne’er shall see the 
like of Captain Paton no mo!” says the old song. We shall probably 
never see the like of Professor Blackie: these days do not produce any 
longer the kind of man he was. For a long time we shall still think 
we see him about these streets, his head in the air, his finely-cut nos- 
trils scenting the wind, the chant of an old ballad or the croon of an 
old tune accompanying him like breath. He should have been a min- 
strel: but no power on earth could have confined him to the praises of 
his chief, and we doubt whether he possessed the musician’s first gift, 
an ear for a tune, to express it in the simplest way. His “‘ Bonnie 
House o’ Airlie” was fine as an instance of vigorous chanting: but we 
do not think the music got much credit in his lips. No doubt, however, 
this was the primitive minstrel’s way. 

We will not enter upon the subject of Professor Blackie’s literary 
productions. He was our oldest contributor living !—what could ‘Maga’ 
say more? In 1832 he first appeared in these pages, sixty-three years 
ago, the lifetime of an already old man. And he himself was very 
old, having attained the age which is labour and sorrow even to the 
strongest, though his years to the last lay lightly upon him. We 
mourn for him, not as those do who chronicle a life unfulfilled. His 
was more than fulfilled. And our farewell in such circumstances, 
if sad, must always be brightened by a serious and gentle satisfaction 
in a good thing well completed, a record filled up to its last margin, and 
with not a line that can lessen the honour of an unsullied name, A 
swarm of laughing stories, not one with any sting in it, like harmless 
butterflies fluttering about him, arise over his grave. Some of them 











were true, many only invented, not one unkind. And in that particu- 
lar a great deal is implied. Jowett, his contemporary, the idol of so 
many litanies, had a very different fate. There were many wasps among 


the butterflies in his case. Here there are none. To impute to him a : 
harshness or unkindness seems to have been beyond the power even of 
a disgusted undergraduate. 


God be with him, and may he fare well! These are all the partings 
that exist in English or Scottish speech. They mean no parting, but 
only good wishes as for a journey—which is very significant, almost 
more significant than when we say in other tongues, Auf wiedersehen, 
Au revowr—till we see you again. a 
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